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INTRODUCTION 

Critical  interest  in  Arthur  Murphy  has  recently  cen- 
tered on  his  prose  works.  Famous  in  his  own  time  as 
dramatist  and  actor,  Murphy's  sharp  and  ironic  essays 
have  furthered  his  reputation  as  biographer  and  critic. 
In  1918  Professor  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  in  his  definitive  study 
of  Henry  Fielding,  was  one  of  the  first  modern  scholars 
to  evaluate  Murphy's  famous  1762  essay  which  intro- 
duced the  publication  of  Fielding's  collected  writings. 
Subsequent  scholars  have  focused  on  Murphy's  prose 
works  in  an  attempt  to  establish  their  authenticity  and 
define  their  historical  and  artistic  merit.  The  essays  on 
Fielding  and  Johnson  embody  some  of  the  preoccupa- 
tions and  assumptions  of  eighteenth-century  critics  and 
shed  light  on  contemporary  literary  reputations.  The 
most  influential  of  Murphy's  essays  was  the  critical  bi- 
ography of  Fielding,  yet  The  Grays-Inn  Journal  and  the 
essay  on  Dr.  Johnson  provide  a  more  balanced  picture  of 
a  writer  whose  discretion  and  wit  have  been  remarked 
by  critics  of  his  drama. 

Born  in  Ireland  on  27  December  1727,  Arthur  Murphy 
spent  his  early  years  studying  at  the  English  college  of 
St.  Omer,  a  Jesuit  monastery  in  France.  He  received  an 
excellent  grounding  in  the  classics,  which  included  read- 
ings of  Greek  and  Roman  plays.  In  1744,  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  Murphy  completed  his  studies  at  St. 
Omer  and  repaired  to  London,  where  he  became  a  young 
gentleman  about  town,  often  mingling  with  London  liter- 
ary society.  But  Murphy's  uncle,  Jeffrey  French,  obliged 
him  to  study  accounting  and  bookkeeping  and  in  1747 
sent  his  nephew  to  Cork,  where  he  was  to  be  employed 
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as  a  clerk  for  two  years.  Murphy  returned  to  London  in 
1749. 

Although  still  a  bookkeeper,  Murphy's  activities  from 
1749  through  1751  introduced  him  to  London  theatrical 
and  literary  circles.  In  1752,  when  he  was  twenty -four, 
he  met  Fielding  and  was  offered  a  place  on  The  Covent- 
Garden  Journal.  Murphy  probably  wrote  several  pieces 
for  Fielding,  but  modern  scholars  cannot  unanimously 
identify  them.  In  1752  Murphy  inaugurated  The  Gray's 
Inn  Journal.  During  these  years  his  interest  in  the  drama 
increased,  and  in  1754  he  appeared  as  Othello.  He  also 
submitted  to  David  Garrick  his  first  play,  a  farce  entitled 
The  Young  Apprentice;  although  the  play  was  rejected, 
Murphy  revised  it  and  a  production  in  1764  was  a  suc- 
cess. A  prolific  dramatist,  Murphy  explored  tragedy  and 
comedy,  probably  excelling  in  the  latter.  All  in  the 
Wrong  ( 1761 ) ,  Three  Weeks  After  Marriage  ( 1763 ) ,  and 
Know  Your  Own  Mind  ( 1777)  are  still  famous. 

Gifted  in  many  fields,  Murphy  was  also  a  translator, 
editor,  biographer,  critic,  and,  for  a  time,  a  lawyer.  His 
popularity  and  his  prodigous  output  made  him  famous 
and  well-liked  until  his  death  in  1805.  He  had  been 
commissioned  to  edit  the  collected  Works  of  Fielding 
(1762),  and  his  membership  in  Johnson's  circle  earned 
him  the  editorship  of  the  Doctor's  work  in  1792.  These 
biographies  and  the  subsequent  essay  on  Garrick  ( 1801 ) 
brought  Murphy  fame  and  respect.  His  present  reputa- 
tion as  an  essayist  rests  upon  the  immediacy  and  vivid- 
ness of  his  prose,  his  range  of  interests,  and  the  critical 
illumination  he  brings  to  the  various  topics  which  engage 
his  sensibility. 

THE  GRATS-INN  JOURNAL 

Arthur  Murphy  began  his  literary  career  as  Fielding's 
assistant  on  The  Covent-Garden  Journal  in  1752.     He 
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composed  a  few  numbers  but  soon  decided  to  begin  a 
paper  of  his  own.  The  first  number  of  The  Grays-Inn 
Journal  appeared  in  October,  1752,  a  month  before  Field- 
ing's periodical  closed.  Modeled  after  Sir  Hercules  Vine- 
gar of  The  Covent-Garden  Journal,  Sir  Charles  Ranger  is 
an  upper-class  Englishman  who  views  society  with  toler- 
ation and  dismay.  As  Murphy's  spokesman,  Sir  Charles 
contributes  the  irony  and  satire  which  eighteenth-century 
periodical  readers  demanded.  The  Grays-Inn  Journal, 
published  from  21  October  1752  through  21  September 
1754,  began  as  a  department  in  The  New  Craftsman. 
Murphy  issued  the  first  independent  number  on  29  Sep- 
tember 1753,  retaining  the  pseudonym  of  Sir  Charles 
Ranger  but  expanding  the  format  to  include  extensive 
essays. 

The  magazine  sold  for  two  pence  and  earned  Mur- 
phy barely  a  guinea  each  week.  He  was  soon  obliged  to 
seek  other  means  of  support.  In  1754  David  Garrick 
declined  to  produce  Murphy's  first  play,  The  Young  Ap- 
prentice. Murphy  also  was  excluded  from  his  uncle's  will 
and  learned  of  the  death  of  his  reputedly  wealthy  fiancee. 
Finally,  acquaintances  in  the  theatre  convinced  Murphy 
that  his  artistic  and  financial  prospects  would  be  im- 
proved outside  of  journalism;  he  decided  to  become  an 
actor  and  on  21  September  1754  abandoned  The  Grays- 
Inn  Journal  to  embark  upon  a  stage  career. 

Although  not  so  polished  and  distinctive  as  his  later 
essays  on  Fielding  and  Johnson,  Murphy's  articles  in  The 
Grays-Inn  Journal  are  often  perceptive  and  original. 
Murphy's  interests  include  poetry,  drama,  painting,  mu- 
sic, and  social  issues  of  the  day.  His  irony  is  often  cum- 
bersome, yet  several  pieces  have  Swiftian  force.  The 
numbers  which  touch  upon  such  current  topics  as  a  re- 
vival of  The  Silent  Woman  and  discussions  of  King  Lear 
reveal  a  marked  development.     Facetious  banter  gives 
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way  to  carefully  planned  and  executed  critical  disserta- 
tions. 

The  first  numbers  of  the  journal  disavow  interest  in 
party  and  faction  and  concentrate  upon  social  topics. 
Murphy  often  preaches;  his  disapprobation  of  violence, 
dueling,  and  the  morals  of  London  ladies  seems  motivat- 
ed by  squeamish  prejudices  rather  than  moral  conviction. 
The  first  articles  on  poetry  and  painting  make  observa- 
tions which  are  chiefly  of  historical  interest.  Compared 
to  essays  ranging  from  John  Dryden  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Murphy's  preliminary  excursions  lack  distinction, 
for  he  was  not  unique  in  contrasting  artistic  genres.  Yet 
the  first  numbers  of  The  Grays-Inn  Journal  have  flashes 
of  insight  which  anticipate  the  penetrating  and  lively 
discussions  of  Murphy's  later  works.  The  superficial  and 
trivial  character  of  many  of  the  numbers  was  demanded 
by  readers  of  the  day.  Though  not  a  profound  and  or- 
iginal thinker,  Murphy  nevertheless  was  capable  of 
launching  powerful  invective  through  a  variety  of  ironic 
anecdotes,  digressions,  and  conceits.  When  he  was  fa- 
cetious, as  in  the  discussion  of  words  which  have  changed 
because  of  England's  moral  decline,  Murphy  was  at  his 
best.  The  diction  of  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Hooker  is  exalted  as  Murphy  descants  on  corruption  of 
taste,  style,  language,  and  morals.  The  young  Irishman 
was  more  than  half  serious  when  he  hoped  that  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  then  in  preparation,  would  bring  stability  to 
England's  language  and  morals.  His  reformer's  faith  in 
correct  literary  style  as  a  moral  index  is  typically  Augus- 
tan. 

Despite  esthetic  preoccupations,  trivial  items  are  fre- 
quent in  The  Grays-Inn  Journal.  Murphy  was  conscious 
of  this  levity,  for  the  1786  edition,  reprinted  here,  does 
not  include  all  the  "True  Intelligence"  which  appeared  in 
the  originals  and  in  the  1754  and  1756  editions.    These 
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sections,  Murphy  felt,  were  of  little  permanent  value. 
Yet  he  did  not  exclude  the  topical  and  ephemeral  num- 
bers and  showed  a  laudable  restraint  when  he  was  temp- 
ted to  rewrite  his  youthful  efforts.  Murphy's  intellect 
did  not  reject  the  everyday  aspects  of  life  merely  because 
they  were  common.  He  understood  how  daily  concerns 
might  be  used  to  develop  serious  and  "timeless"  observa- 
tions. If  his  judgment  failed  in  some  of  the  numbers  of 
his  journal,  the  pressure  of  writing  for  a  deadline  may 
be  blamed. 

Murphy's  comparison  of  the  social  and  moral  excel- 
lence of  the  ancients  and  moderns  (Nos.  54  and  56) 
places  him  with  Swift,  Pope,  and  other  Augustans  who 
judged  society  by  classical  standards.  Murphy  has  little 
sympathy  for  the  sentimental  attitudes  of  Shaftesbury 
and  other  moralists  of  his  day.  He  echoes  the  mock-epic 
technique  by  praising  current  morals  and  manners.  Thus 
Socrates  is  inferior  to  Whitfield,  the  Dissenter  whose  cant 
and  moral  sophistry  had  become  the  object  of  derision; 
Plato's  Symposium  is  excelled  by  the  Club  at  White's; 
Mandeville's  fables  outshine  Epictetus'  Morals.  Yet  Mur- 
phy is  sentimental  when  his  moral  conservatism  stems 
from  a  narrow  puritanism.  He  dwells  upon  the  immod- 
esty of  female  attire  rather  than  the  corruption  of 
thought  and  actions.  His  frequent  allusions  to  the  des- 
habile  of  women  ("half  of  the  taper  leg,  and  pit  of  the 
snowy  bosom  are  displayed")  elicit  a  belligerence  and 
stridency  not  consonant  with  his  moral  posture.  The 
greater  part  of  Murphy's  satire,  however,  is  that  of  con- 
trolled anger  which  reveals  an  intellectual  mistrust  of 
novelty,  invention,  and  progress. 

As  Murphy  became  friendly  with  playwrights,  actors, 
and  producers,  he  devoted  many  of  his  essays  to  theatri- 
cal matters.  He  was  preoccupied  with  acting  styles,  in- 
terpretations of  plays,  and  finally,  drama  as  literary  art. 
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The  critical  essays  in  The  Grays-Inn  Journal  are  often 
really  disquisitions  upon  English  plays  and  playwrights. 
This  new  interest  moved  the  Irishman  to  contribute  to 
the  Anglo-French  dispute  in  progress  during  the  eight- 
eenth century  by  refuting  Voltaire's  attack  upon  English 
arts.  Murphy  asserts  that  Hogarth  is  "the  Cervantes  of 
his  art"  and  compares  him  to  Moliere.  Painting,  like 
drama,  must  follow  the  classical  unities.  Yet  the  ques- 
tion of  rules  provokes  an  eloquent  defense  of  the  English 
stage.  Murphy  restates  many  of  Dryden's  arguments  in 
An  Essay  of  Dramatick  Poesie  and  anticipates  Johnson's 
remarks  about  Shakespeare  and  the  unities.  Defending 
Shakespeare  against  Voltaire's  charge  of  indecorum,  he 
observes  that  "What  Shakespeare  saw  in  nature,  he  trans- 
planted into  his  drama.  He  knew  of  no  rules  to  restrain 
him,  and  if  he  did,  he  scorned  that  restraint"  (No.  41). 
Murphy  contends  that  Aristotle  and  Horace  should 
guide  only  poets  who  are  less  talented  than  Shakespeare 
because  in  true  genius,  "the  exhibition  of  character  and 
the  excitement  of  the  passions"  justly  claim  precedence. 
Murphy's  final  comparison  of  the  French  formal  garden 
to  the  English  subtly  managed,  or  discreetly  "improved," 
park  dramatically  emphasized  the  disparity  between  the 
French  and  English  positions. 

The  concluding  numbers  of  The  Grays-Inn  Journal 

reveal  an  intense  preoccupation  with  both  the  practical 
and  theoretical  aspects  of  literature.  Murphy  broached 
subjects  he  would  later  develop  in  his  essays  on  Fielding 
and  Johnson  and  significantly  added  to  criticism  of  the 
novel  and  contemporary  drama.  If  his  dramatic  career 
was  to  bring  him  more  fame,  the  essays  in  The  Grays- 
Inn  Journal  firmly  established  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
letters.  He  was  to  be  sought  after  as  biographer,  critic, 
and   editor.     In  his   subsequent  prose  works,   Murphy 
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developed  the  wit,  astuteness,  and  fluency  of  style  which 
mark  the  best  of  the  essays  in  The  Grays-Inn  Journal. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  GENIUS 
OF  HENRY  FIELDING 

Fielding's  reputation  fared  poorly  after  his  death  in 
1754.  Novelists  and  their  readers,  as  well  as  literary 
critics,  had  developed  a  taste  for  the  sentimental  and 
serious  in  prose  fiction.  But  despite  adverse  critical  opin- 
ion, Fielding's  novels  continued  to  be  popular,  and  a 
deluxe  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  Andrew 
Millar  in  1762.  Affixed  to  that  edition  was  "An  Essay 
on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Henry  Fielding." 

Arthur  Murphy  was  hardly  the  logical  choice  to  in- 
troduce the  first  collected  edition  of  Henry  Fielding's 
works.  He  had  written  several  moderately  successful 
dramas  and  was  known  for  The  Grays-Inn  Journal. 
But  these  attainments,  and  his  brief  association  with 
Fielding,  did  not  augur  well  for  the  dead  novelist's  in- 
terests. Murphy  was  enjoying  the  first  years  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  a  chance  to  ingratiate 
himself  to  the  literary  establishment,  which  included 
Samuel  Richardson,  militated  against  a  just  and  impar- 
tial assessment  of  the  author  of  Tom  Jones. 

Murphy's  "Essay"  opens  with  a  pompous  introduction 
assuring  readers  that,  despite  the  unsavory  aspects  of 
Fielding's  life,  the  biographer  will  generously  preserve 
his  good  name.  The  contention  that  Fielding  lacked  pro- 
bity of  life  was  not  new,  but  until  1762  scurrilous  rumors 
were  usually  limited  to  hostile  periodicals,  such  as  Old 
England.  Their  resurrection  in  what  was  seemingly  the 
authorized  and  official  biography  was  to  influence  Field- 
ing's literary  fortune  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
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Murphy  resumes  his  "Essay"  with  a  biographical 
sketch  which  is  full  of  maxims  and  observations  deliv- 
ered in  a  pretentious,  urbane  manner.  He  laments  that 
Fielding  succumbed  to  the  "allurements  of  pleasure, 
which,  though  they  could  not  suppress  the  exertion  of 
his  genius,  yet  retarded  its  true  vigour."  Murphy  pre- 
tends to  apologize  for  Fielding's  exuberance  by  exclaim- 
ing that  "It  is  no  wonder  that,  thus  formed  and  disposed 
for  enjoyment,  he  launched  wildly  into  a  career  of  dis- 
sipation." Despite  reversals  of  fortune,  Fielding  "was 
remarkably  gay,  and  for  the  most  part  overflowing  into 
wit,  mirth,  and  good  humour."  He  "disdained  all  little- 
ness of  spirit,  whenever  he  met  with  it  in  his  dealing 
with  the  world."  These  dealings  enabled  him  to  write 
brilliantly  satirical  plays,  which  Murphy  praises.  A 
rather  complimentary  account  of  Fielding's  dramatic 
career  is  concluded  with  remarks  upon  the  Licensing 
Act,  which  was  promulgated  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in 
retaliation  against  Fielding's  The  Historical  Register  for 
the  Year  1736  (1737). 

A  long  digression  on  imagination  and  invention  does 
more  to  flatter  Murphy's  friends  than  to  explain  Field- 
ing's genius;  yet  it  reflects  several  important  Augustan 
critical  precepts.  The  ad  hominem  basis  of  the  critical 
judgments  shows  that  Fielding's  personality  was  more 
objectionable  to  Murphy  than  any  defects  in  his  writing. 
Although  Murphy  acknowledges  Fielding  to  be  a  kind 
of  genius,  he  qualifies  his  judgment  by  implying  that 
Fielding's  temperament  prevented  him  from  attaining 
success  in  many  of  his  endeavors. 

Because  of  Murphy's  hostility,  the  astute  observations 
in  the  "Essay"  are  often  combined  with  censure.  After 
describing  Fielding's  dramatic  career  (which  as  a  failure 
because  of  "that  sovereign  contempt  he  always  enter- 
tained for  the  understanding  of  the  generality  of  man- 
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kind"),  Murphy  concludes:  "Shrewd  and  piercing  in  his 
discernment,  [Fielding]  saw  the  latent  sources  of  human 
actions,  and  he  could  trace  the  various  incongruities  of 
conduct  arising  from  them." 

By  establishing  standards  for  all  artistic  creations  and 
measuring  Fielding's  work  against  them,  Murphy  gives 
direction  to  his  essay.  The  force  of  his  analysis  is,  how- 
ever, often  vitiated  by  flattery  of  contemporaries  and  the 
self-consciously  figurative  language  which  achieves  a 
"literary"  effect.  Murphy  is  most  conventional  when  he 
praises  Cibber  and  chastises  Fielding  for  his  coarseness, 
which,  it  is  contended,  derived  from  Wycherley  and 
Congreve.  Echoes  of  Jeremy  Collier  sound  throughout 
the  ensuing  indictment  of  Restoration  drama  and  Field- 
ing's plays. 

In  his  discussion  of  Fielding's  prose  Murphy  pedanti- 
cally divides  his  life  into  three  stages:  rise  (Joseph  An- 
drews), climax  (Tom  Jones)  and  dissolution  (Amelia). 
Although  he  praises  Fielding's  use  of  incongruity  and  his 
ability  to  take  the  trivial  and  ironically  expand  it,  Mur- 
phy is  more  impressed  by  the  novels'  style  than  their 
intellectual  or  moral  content.  Thus,  mock-epic  is  a  de- 
vice particularly  suited  to  the  author's  temperament  be- 
cause it  permits  him  to  exercise  "his  eloquence  and 
achieve  fine  writing." 

Murphy  wanted  the  "Essay"  to  appear  to  be  the  work 
of  a  learned  hand.  Although  he  frequently  refers  to 
ancient  and  contemporary  authors,  his  learning  often  re- 
sults in  logical  error  and  critical  oversights.  After  com- 
paring Fielding  to  Horace,  he  concludes  that  the  author 
of  Tom  Jones  is  "the  English  Cervantes,"  yet  his  dis- 
cussion of  Fielding  and  Marivaux  does  not  even  mention 
Samuel  Richardson.  As  a  member  of  Johnson's  circle, 
Murphy  knew  that  it  was  unwise  to  discuss  Richardson 
in   this  context.     Pamela  and  Clarissa  were  Johnson's 
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favorites,  and  Murphy  would  have  been  in  a  compro- 
mising position  if  he  had  praised  Fielding  at  the  expense 
of  Richardson,  who  had  died  only  the  year  before. 

Murphy  praises  Fielding's  work,  but  regards  his  sub- 
ject's life  as  a  warning  to  future  writers.  The  "Essay" 
declares  "That  quick  and  warm  passions  should  be  early 
controlled,  and  that  dissipation  and  extravagant  pleasure 
are  the  most  dangerous  palliatives  that  can  be  found  for 
disappointments  and  vexations  in  the  first  stages  of  life." 
This  is  the  important  "useful  lesson"  to  be  learned.  The 
benevolence,  generosity,  and  warmth  of  spirit  which  at- 
tended the  far  more  sensational  "extravagant  pleasure" 
are  slighted. 

The  "Essay"  is  often  excessively  ornate  and  rhetorical. 
Murphy  attitudinizes  when  objectivity  is  called  for  and 
uses  a  detached  and  learned  tone  of  moral  superiority 
to  denegrate  Fielding.  The  penchant  for  indirect  state- 
ment and  innuendo  reveals  Murphy's  precocious  and 
aggressive  literary  personality.  This  procedure  allows 
Murphy  to  acknowledge  the  fine  performances  of  an 
author  he  knows  is  in  critical  disrepute.  The  circum- 
locutionary  and  figurative  language  suits  the  type  of 
essay  which  damns  when  it  seems  to  praise. 

"An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Henry  Fielding" 
met  with  little  objection  when  it  was  published.  John 
and  Sarah  Fielding  are  not  known  to  have  protested 
Murphy's  slanders  of  their  brother,  and  the  periodicals 
of  the  day  generally  approved.  The  "Essay"  set  the  tone 
of  Fielding  criticism  for  the  next  century  and  a  half. 
Murphy's  sly  misstatements  of  fact  and  his  unfair  judg- 
ments epitomize  the  criticism  which  undermined  Field- 
ing's reputation  and  influence  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  acceptance  of  the  "Essay"  advanced  Murphy's 
career  and  helped  to  establish  him  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant critics  and  essayists  of  the  day.     When  he  was 
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chosen  to  edit  Dr.  Johnson's  works  over  thirty  years 
later,  his  judgment  and  personality  had  considerably 
matured.  Yet  the  single  non-dramatic  work  which  con- 
tributed most  to  his  success  and  to  his  subsequent  in- 
famy was  "An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Henry 
Fielding." 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  GENIUS  OF 
SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

Arthur  Murphy's  critical  biography  of  Samuel  John- 
son is  a  valuable  supplement  to  contemporary  accounts 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  James  Boswell. 
Murphy  claimed  to  have  known  Johnson  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  his  experience  as  a  dramatist  made  him 
a  knowledgeable  observer  of  the  London  scene.  As  his 
critical  essays  on  Fielding,  Johnson,  and  Garrick  demon- 
strate, Murphy  combined  a  sharp  interest  in  literary  an- 
ecdote with  an  often  astute  though  conventional  sensi- 
bility. Yet  he  depended  on  his  predecessors  for  informa- 
tion about  Johnson.  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Boswell  are  ob- 
liquely acknowledged,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  becomes  a 
target  of  Murphy's  enmity.  Like  Boswell,  Murphy  was 
incensed  by  Sir  John's  rancorous  attacks  on  Johnson: 
"Professing  to  be  Johnson's  friend,  that  biographer  has 
raised  more  objections  to  his  character,  than  all  the 
enemies  of  that  excellent  man.  Sir  John  had  a  root  of 
bitterness  that  put  rancours  in  the  vessel  peace." 

Perhaps  Murphy  infrequently  referred  to  Boswell 
because  of  his  reliance  upon  the  earlier  work.  Converse- 
ly, Murphy  is  rarely  remembered  by  Boswell  as  being 
present  in  Johnson's  company.  Murphy  and  Boswell 
often  disagree,  as  in  their  accounts  of  the  first  meeting 
between  Boswell  and  Johnson.    Frequently  each  biogra- 
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pher  allots  a  footnote  to  the  other's  inaccuracies.  Yet 
these  discrepancies  are  natural  because  of  the  events 
and  because  of  the  rivalry  between  the  two. 

Boswell  described  the  circumstances  which  occa- 
sioned the  friendship  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Arthur 
Murphy.  In  the  summer  of  1754,  Samuel  Foote  recom- 
mended "a  very  pretty  oriental  tale"  from  a  French  mag- 
agine  for  inclusion  in  Murphy's  periodical,  The  Grays- 
Inn  Journal  (No.  38).  When  it  was  discovered  that 
Murphy  had  inadvertantly  retranslated  a  portion  of 
Johnson's  Rambler  ( No.  190 ) ,  an  apology  seemed  ap- 
propriate: "Mr.  Murphy  then  waited  upon  Johnson,  to 
explain  this  curious  incident.  His  talents,  literature,  and 
gentlemen-like  manners,  were  soon  perceived  by  John- 
son, and  a  friendship  was  formed  which  was  never 
broken." 

Murphy's  friendship  with  Garrick  admitted  him  to 
the  daily  "levee  of  morning  visitors,"  according  to  Bos- 
well. The  Irishman  and  Johnson  were  members  of  "a 
little  evening  Club,"  which  Boswell  thought  very  high- 
toned  although  it  was  disparaged  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  declined  to  join.  Johnson, 
who  apparently  enjoyed  Murphy's  company,  judiciously 
praised  his  plays  when,  according  to  Boswell,  he  con- 
ceded: "I  don't  know  that  Arthur  can  be  classed  with 
the  very  first  dramatik  writers;  yet  at  present  I  doubt 
much  whether  we  have  anything  superior  to  Arthur." 

"An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Dr.  Johnson" 
is  a  distinguished  example  of  late  Augustan  critical  bi- 
ography. In  spite  of  disgressions  and  copious  quotations 
from  other  authors,  Murphy  succeeds  in  writing  "a  short, 
yet  full,  a  faithful,  yet  temperate,  history  of  Dr.  John- 
son." The  essay  demonstrates  that  "the  history  of  an 
author  must  be  found  in  his  works,"  and  that  "Every  era 
of  Johnson's  life  is  fixed  by  his  writings." 
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The  drudgery,  poverty,  and  humiliation  Johnson  en- 
dured are  vividly  recalled  in  the  first  half  of  Murphy's 
essay.  His  descriptions  of  Johnson's  literary  schemes 
and  their  postponements  reflect  Johnson's  personality 
and  present  a  reliable  chronological  analysis  of  the  doc- 
tor's activities.  Murphy  describes  how  the  commentaries 
on  Shakespeare  were  laid  aside  in  favor  of  the  great 
Dictionary,  which  itself  was  interrupted  by  Irene.  Pic- 
tures of  the  manful  way  in  which  Johnson  overcame  an 
inveterate  hatred  for  work,  his  poor  health,  and  his 
wounded  pride  contribute  to  a  moving  portrait.  John- 
son's life  is,  for  Murphy,  "the  history  of  Genius  and  Vir- 
tue struggling  with  Adversity."  It  is  precisely  this  forti- 
tude and  dedication  which  appealed  to  Murphy's  puri- 
tanical temperament. 

Murphy  carefully  limits  his  role  in  the  conversation 
in  order  to  establish  a  detached  point  of  view.  What  is 
lost  in  the  richness  of  personal  anecdote  is  gained  in 
authoritative  tone.  His  admiration  for  Dr.  Johnson  is 
intelligent  and  genuine,  despite  the  essay's  self-conscious 
reticence.  Murphy  employs  pedantic  apparatus  even 
when  discussing  trivial  or  personal  matters.  Classical  epi- 
grams, long  quotations  from  famous  and  obscure  authors, 
exhaustive  digressions  and  footnotes  create  a  semblance 
of  objectivity.  Yet  Murphy  was  enough  of  an  entertainer 
to  avoid  boring  his  readers.  Commentary  on  Johnson's 
work  is  not  outweighed  by  a  preoccupation  with  his 
method  of  literary  production  or  his  personal  idiosyn- 
cracies. 

Although  Murphy  is  at  pains  to  establish  his  detach- 
ment, he  is  not  hesitant  to  use  innuendo  and  malicious 
detail  to  malign  his  peers.  This  penchant  could  have  far- 
reaching  consequences,  as  it  did  in  his  essay  on  Fielding; 
or,  as  in  the  essay  on  Johnson,  it  could  provide  insights 
into  the  dynamics  of  literary  and  personal  rivalries  of 
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the  day.  By  demeaning  some  personalities  and  exalting 
others,  Murphy  is  able  to  insinuate  that  he  is  superior. 
Thus  he  is  ostentatiously  moralistic  about  Johnson's 
early  friendship  with  Savage:  "Savage,  it  is  true,  had 
many  vices;  but  vice  could  never  strike  its  roots  into  a 
mind  like  Johnson's,  seasoned  early  with  religion,  and 
the  principles  of  moral  rectitude."  Although  Murphy 
concedes  that  Johnson  may  have  gained  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence from  Savage,  the  late  hours  and  the  wine 
strike  more  horror  into  his  imagination  than  the  advan- 
tages of  lively  companionship:  "A  separation  was,  per- 
haps, an  advantage  to  him,  who  wanted  to  make  a  right 
use  of  his  time,  and  even  then  beheld  with  self-reproach 
at  the  waste  occasioned  by  dissipation.  His  abstinence 
from  wines  and  strong  liquors  began  soon  after  the  de- 
parture of  Savage  [1739]."  Yet  the  morally  scrupulous 
Murphy  takes  small  notice  of  Johnson's  wife  after  he  lost 
her  fortune  and  went  up  to  London.  Only  an  oblique 
reference  to  Garrick's  mockery  of  Johnson's  uxuriousness 
indicates  her  role  in  his  life. 

Murphy's  critical  judgments  are  often  highly  colored 
by  his  admiration  for  Dr.  Johnson.  He  observes  that 
"Addison's  [essays],  in  the  Spectator,  are  more  in  number 
but  not  half  in  point  of  quality."  This  is  a  prejudiced 
view  of  the  Rambler,  whose  founding,  Murphy  empha- 
sizes, was  motivated  by  piety.  And  the  episode  con- 
cerning Johnson's  part  in  William  Lauder's  attack  on 
Milton  as  a  plagiarist  is  occasion  for  one  of  Murphy's 
most  vigorous  encomiums  of  Johnson.  Although  Johnson 
wrote  the  preface  and  postscript  to  Lauder's  book,  Mur- 
phy insists  that  he  was  misled  by  his  love  of  truth.  In 
defense  of  Johnson's  integrity,  Murphy  even  quotes  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  unanimity  with  Boswell's  ac- 
count shows  Murphy's  indebtedness  to  his  predecessor. 
In  a  later  episode  Johnson  was  less  easily  duped.    When 
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the  so-called  Ossian  Poems  appeared  in  1773,  Johnson 
quickly  refuted  their  authenticity.  This  exposure  "roused 
the  resentment  of  Mr.  MacPherson.  He  sent  a  threat- 
ening letter  to  [Johnson];  and  Johnson  answered  him  in 
the  rough  phrase  of  stern  defiance."  Murphy's  version  of 
this  episode  balances  the  Lauder  incident  and  comple- 
ments Boswell's  more  complete  version  of  the  Ossian  af- 
fair. 

Murphy  had  a  typically  eighteenth-century  penchant 
for  digressions.  While  discussing  Johnson's  melancholy, 
he  includes  the  Doctor's  translation  of  a  poem;  and  the 
moving  picture  of  Johnson's  physical  and  spiritual  an- 
guish is  accompanied  by  irrelevant  and  self-flattering 
details.  Yet  despite  Murphy's  chauvinistic  handling  of 
certain  details,  the  description  of  Johnson's  fear  of  in- 
cipient madness  is  touching.  Murphy  observes  that 
darkness  and  melancholy  permeate  much  of  Rasselas 
which,  "with  all  its  splendour  of  eloquence,  exhibits  a 
gloomy  picture." 

The  biography  of  Johnson  concludes  with  a  discus- 
sion of  his  personality  and  work.  "As  a  man,  Dr.  John- 
son stands  displayed  in  open  day-light.  Nothing  re- 
mains undiscovered,"  This  part  of  the  essay  shows  the 
most  humanity  and  intelligence  of  Murphy's  prose  work. 
Many  of  the  elusive  and  contradictory  aspects  of  John- 
son's personality  are  clarified  as  Murphy  limns  the  ec- 
centric and  demanding  man  who  in  the  same  evening 
could  be  passionate  and  dogmatic,  logical  and  tolerant. 
In  a  panegyric  full  of  classical  energy  and  balance,  Mur- 
phy observes:  "From  his  attainments  in  literature  grew 
the  pride  of  knowledge;  and  from  his  powers  of  reason- 
ing, the  love  of  disputation  and  the  vain-glory  of  superior 
vigour."  Murphy  goes  on  to  describe  that  aspect  of  his 
subject's  personality  which  modern  biographers  have 
deemed  important:     Johnson's  religious  sentiments,  his 
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superstitious  nature,  his  attitude  toward  high  society,  and 
his  behavior  towards  friends  and  acquaintances. 

An  examination  of  Johnson's  Latin  and  English  po- 
etry includes  a  comparison  with  the  classical  originals 
and  the  translations  by  Dryden,  Pope,  and  others.  Mur- 
phy observes  that,  if  Johnson  "had  devoted  himself  to 
the  Muses,"  his  poetry  might  have  excelled  Pope's,  for 
Johnson  was  a  poet  "who  never  wanted  decorations  of 
language,  and  always  taught  his  readers  to  think."  In 
prose,  Johnson's  humor  is  seldom  discernible  because  of 
his  fondnes  for  elevated  diction.  The  Rambler  is  often 
taciturn  because  Johnson's  work  on  the  Dictionary  put 
him  in  contact  with  "technical  and  scholastic  words" 
which  became  commonplace.  Thus  Johnson  "thought 
that  the  bulk  of  his  readers  were  equally  learned." 

Murphy  concludes  his  "Essay"  with  the  hope  that 
Johnson's  work  will  be  an  example  of  moral  and  artistic 
excellence  for  a  world  where  disintegrating  standards 
of  action  and  taste  prevail.  Johnson's  life  is  a  model  of 
piety,  virtue,  perseverance,  and  creativity.  His  works 
are  paragons  of  style  and  sentiment  for  future  genera- 
tions. Murphy's  essay,  despite  its  abundant  digressions 
and  anecdotes,  presents  a  consistent  attitude  toward  life 
and  art.  The  moral  and  didactic  intentions  are  empha- 
sized in  the  opening  and  closing  paragraphs  of  the  long 
"Essay."  Murphy  begins  by  stressing  the  value  of  "enter- 
tainment and  instruction  which  genius  and  diligence 
have  provided  for  the  world."  In  conclusion,  he  reaffirms 
the  "perpetual  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction"  which 
may  be  derived  from  Johnson's  work.  The  last  word  of 
the  essay,  "virtue,"  indicates  Murphy's  preoccupation.  Us- 
ing Johnson's  life  and  works  as  a  model  for  his  own 
critical  and  moral  orientation,  Murphy  has  composed  an 
essay  which  demonstrates  Johnson's  pervasive  influence 
on  his  time. 
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The  texts  reprinted  in  this  edition  are  as  follows: 
The  Grays-Inn  Journal  in  The  Works  of  Arthur  Murphy 
(London,  1786,  Vol.  V  and  VI),  "An  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Genius  of  Henry  Fielding"  in  The  Works  of  Henry 
Fielding  (London,  1762,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1-49),  and  "An  Essay 
on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Samuel  Johnson"  in  The  Works 
of  Samuel  Johnson  ( London,  1792,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1-191 ) . 

The  text  of  The  Grays-Inn  Journal,  although  not  the 
first  edition,  is  the  most  suitable  for  reproduction.  Num- 
ber 104,  the  last  of  the  series,  was  rewritten  by  Murphy 
for  the  two-volume  1756  edition.  The  1792  edition  is  in 
all  other  respect  identical  to  the  original  numbers  ex- 
cept for  the  changes  in  "True  Intelligence"  at  the  end  of 
each  number.  Murphy  modified  this  part  of  his  period- 
ical for  inclusion  in  the  1786  edition,  and  the  changes 
have  been  included  in  subsequent  reprintings. 

Matthew  Grace 
The  City  College 
of  the  City  University 
of  New  York 
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Saturday,  Nov.  4,  1752. 

£$ms  novus  hie  noftris  Juccejjit  Jedibus  bojpes  t 
Quern  Jeje  ore  ferens  .?  —  —  —• 

Vjrc. 

THE  papers  which  I  have  hitherto  publiflied* 
were  chiefly  intended  to  open  my  way  to  the 
public;  as  pioneers  are  difpatched  to  clear  the 
country  for  the  main  body  of  an  army.  The  pre- 
fent  lucubration  is  to  be  confidered  in  the  fame 
light.  I  find,  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
Gray's  Inn  Journal \  that  1  have  been  the  fubject  of 
much  conversation  in  this  metropolis  :  the  cri- 
tics, itfeems,  are  bufy  in  their  enquiries  after  the 
author.  Does  any  body  know  him?  Has  he 
been  long  upon  town  ?  Has  he  any  thing  in 
him  ?  What  fort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  Thefe  and 
many  other  queftions  of  the  fame  nature  arc  the 
topics  in  circular  meetings  at  corTee-houfcs. 
At  firtl  fetting  out  1  thought  to  evade  an  account 
of  myfelf,  having  had  always  a  flrong  antipathy  to 
any  thing  that  borders  upon  the  ridiculous  cha- 
racter of  an  egotift ;  yet  fuch  is  the  prevalence  of 
cuftom,  that  it  is  now  become  a  tribute  due  from 
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every  adventurer  in  this  way.  I  fhall  therefore 
wave  the  resolutions  I  had  taken,  and  will  at  pre* 
fent  gratify  the  reader's  curiofity. 

I  am  of  the  fprightly  family  of  the  Rangers, 
who  have  made  a  diftingoifhed  figure/  in  this 
country,  ever  (ince  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  My 
namefake  in  the  play,  whom  many  of  my  readers 
have  often  admired  when  pcrfonated  by  Mr,  Gar- 
rick,  fceras  no  bad  representative  of  the  humour 
and  difpofltion,  which  have  rrrarked  the  predomi- 
nant character  of  the  family  of  the  Rangers. 
Though  I  do  not  at  prefent  afcend  by  ladders  of 
ropes  into  honcft  men's  houfes,  yet,  under  a  few 
reftric"lions,  I  ftfll  beat  fome  fimikr  habits  of  his 
roving  temper.  My  education  was  at  Eton,  where 
I  imbibed  my  firit  tincture  of  letters -  though,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  was  chiefly  remarkable,  at  that 
place,  for  running  out  of  bounds.  I  fcarce  paflcd 
over  a  week  without  paying  a  vifit  to  Wlndfor.  I 
was  delighted  in*  the  eaftle  with  the  bold  imagery 
which  the  tou^h  of  Verrio's  pencil  has  poured  forth 
to  the  eye.  To  fee  the  canvas  every  where  glow<- 
ing  with  mimic  life,  was  pleafmg  to  my  young 
imagination. 

At  length,  with  the  character  of  a  wild  lad  that 
had  Latin and  Greek  enough,  I  was  removed  to  the 

u.iiver- 
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tiniverfity,  where  1  maintained  the  fame  reputation 
for  five  years.  Whatever  was  the  reafon  of  it,  I 
never  could  adopt  any  party-principles,  Thofe, 
whom  I  perceived  attached  to  prejudices  on  either 
fide,  have  always  appeared  to  me  in  very  ludicrous 
colours.  I  have  known  a  Jacobite  drink  himfelf 
out  of  his  health  and  fortune  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  and  I  have  feen  a  very  worthy  gentleman 
reduced  to  necetfity  by  fquandering  his  fubftance 
in  elections,  to  keep  out  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and 
the  French  King.  1  believe  there  cannot  be  a 
more  ridiculous  character  than  that  of  a  State 
Quixote,  who  having  affairs  of  moment  to  himfelf 
and  his  family,  generoufly  neglects  his  own  con- 
cerns, to  take  care  of  his  country,  which  would  in 
every  particular  thrive  and  flourifh  full  as  well 
without  fuch  a  patriot. 

In  fliort,  I  have  ho  manner  of  tafte  for  politicks. 
The  election  of  the  King  of  the  Romans  does  not 
concern  me,  nor  do  I  trouble  myfclf  about  the 
window-tax,  provided  the  prices  at  the  play-houfe 
are  not  raifed  upon  us.  As  to  a  flanding  army, 
twenty  thoufand  red- coats  fhall  give  me  no  kind 
of  trouble,  while  they  plant  no  bruifers  in  the  Pit 
to  over-rule  our  decifions.  Should  any  fuch  at- 
tempts be  made  upon  the  birth-right  privileges  of 
an  EngUJhman,  I  fhall  then  be  as  warm  a  patriot  as 
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the  beft:  of  them.  Not  even  the  freedom  of  both 
houfes  (hall  buy  me  off.  I  have  now  lying  by  me 
fcvcral  effays  on  hiftory,  and  the  Britijh  form  of 
government,  which  in  that  cafe  fhall  fee  the 
light. 

Thcfe  are  the  principles  I  have  contracted  with 
regard  to  matters  of  (late.  As  to  my  perfon,  I 
beg  leave  to  be  filcnt  on  that  head,  as  I  do  not 
chufe  to  receive  any  propofals  for  marriage,  which 
I  am  told  have  been  publickly  folicited  by  a  cer- 
tain daily  writer.  Thus  much  I  will  hint:  I  am 
now  in  the  two  and  thirtieth  year  of  my  age,  and, 
after  having  taken  the  tour  of  Europe,  Gray's-Inn 
is  become,  in  Shake/pear's  language,  tbcjea  mark  of 
myutmififaiL  I  have  been  regiftcrcd  according  to  the 
police  inPtfr/V,and  likeSir//<?;ry  IVildairxn  the  play, 
have  played  at  hot-cockles  with  an  whole  convent 
of  Nuns  in  Italy.  In  fhort,  I  have  gone  through 
all  the  variety  of  manners  and  divcrfionsin  each 
different  country,  and  now  behold  your  beau  up 
to  the  ears  in  ink.  I  look  upon  the  gardens  be- 
longing to  this  fociety  to  be  the  feat  of  the  Mufes : 
here  the  great  Bacon  patted  his  contemplative 
hours ;  and  here,  at  an  humble  diflance,  the  pre- 
lent  writer  purpofes  to  follow  his  (leps. 

Lor.ge ffquere,  (J  vcjligia  Jemper  adcra. 

Statics. 
The 
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The  day  I  do  no:  take  a  turn  in  the  poetic 
ground  juft  mentionM,  I  feel  the  mod  aukward 
fenfations,  and  fancy  to  myfelf  that  I  breathe  with 
difficulty.  This  I  mud  own  is  an  oddity  in  my 
temper,  but  habit  has  now  confirmed  it.  How- 
ever, I  fhall  make  it  fubfervient  to  the  defign  of 
this  paper.  It  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
collecting  materials  for  future  lucubrations,  and, 
among  the  number  that  frequent  this  place,  I 
fhall  be  able  fometimes  to  glean  a  few  characters 
for  the  amufement  of  my  readers.  Befides  this,  I 
belong  to  a  club  of  ori^nalsy  who  meet  once  in 
each  month,  at  the  Devil-Tavern,  near  Temple- 
Bar.  Every  member  of  it  is  remarkable  for  fome 
peculiarity  in  his  manners  and  way  of  thinking, 
not  contracted  by  an  affected  imitation  of  others, 
but  abfolutely  inherent  and  native  to  each  refpec- 
tive  perfon.  I  (hall  take  a  proper  opportunity  to 
make  the  town  acquainted  with  this  fociety.  It 
is  probable  that  I  may  occafionaily  be  able  to 
■derive  from  them  materials,  which,  I  trufr,  will 
not  be  difagrccable  to  the  reader. 

I  mufl  add  to  what  has  been  faid,  that  I  have 
from  nature  a  very  extraordinary  taient,  which  as 
it  will  be  of  ufe  hereafter,  1  will  here  explain.  I 
have  been  remarkable  ;"r>m  my  infancy  for  a  mod 
furprizing  fkili  in  payfiogi.omy,    and  luvc  had, 

from 
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from  my  greener  years,  the  (harped  difcernment 
into  thepaflions  of  men  from  the  furvey  of  their 
countenances.  This  faculty  has  grown  up  with 
me,  and  is  now  arrived  to  that  degree  of  pene- 
tration, that  I  can,  by  infallible  rules,  read  the 
thoughts  of  people.  When  a  critic  talks  of  Lm- 
gnus  %  I  can  often  perceive*  by  the  caft  of  his  eye, 
that  he  has  never  looked  into  him.  In  all  decifions 
upon  ftile,  language,  and  authors,  I  can  difco- 
ver,  with  a  glance*  the  fecret  fprings  of  acYion 
and  the  latent  prejudices  lurking  in  the  mind. 
But  of  this  more  hereafter* 

Having  thus  far  explained  myfclf,  I  fhall  con- 
clude this  paperwitha  fewrcfolutions  which  I  have 
taken  for  the  better  conducting  this  our  Gray*j-Inn 
Journal. 

Refohed,  That  this  author  fliall  not  be  the  tool 
Of  any  party  whatever. 

Refohed,  That  he  fnall  not,  like  the  gay  Infpettor, 
trifle  with  his  readers  over  bis  tea,  or  wajhing  bis 
J>ands,  but  that  he  fliall  exert  his  beft  endeavours 
for  their  entertainment. 

Refohed,  That  he  fhall  always  have  fome  vifi- 
ble  fubjedc,  and  fome  little  regard  to  the  order 
and  propriety  of  his  words. 

Refohed,  That  the  mottos  to  be  prefixed  to  thefe 

cflays 
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efiays  (hall  not  be  taken  at  random  out  of  the 
Gradus  ad  Pamajum,  but  that  they  be  fcle&ed 
from  fome  good  author,  without  bad  Latin,  falfe 
quantity,  and  bearing  fome  reference  to  the  point 
in  hand. 

Refolved,  That  no  indecent  liberties  be  taken 
with  the  character  of  any  perfon  whatever. 

Refolved  loft ly^  That  this  author  will  not  indulge 
himfelf  in  any  impertinent  vanity  about  himfelf, 
his  intrigues,  orfuch  like  impertinences;  but  that 
he  will,  to  the  beft  of  his  power,  make  good  fenfe 
the  rule  of  his  writings,  according  to  the  maxim 
in  Horace. 

Scribendi  rcftcfapere  eft  fc?  principium,  (ffons. 

TRUE    INTELLIGENCE. 

Drury-Lane,  Nov.  1. 
The Silent  Woman,  a  comedy  of  Ben  Jobnfon's,  has 
been  revived  here  this  week.  As  a  great  deal  of 
the  humour  in  many  fcenes  of  the  play  is,  by  the 
diftancc  of  time,  rendered  quite  obfolete,  this 
piece,  if  continued,  will  be  prefcnted  to  the  de- 
light of  the  judicious,  and  aftonifhment  of  the  ig* 
norant ;  and  therefore,  according  to  what  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Taleoftbe  Tub,  it  will  be  of  general ad- 
vantage }  for  tbofe,  who  have  tafte  enough  to  under* 
Jlandit,  will  receive  inftruclion  from  the  matter  i  and 

ihcft 
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thofe  who  have  not,  will  ft  are  prodigioufty:  the  heft 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  eyes. 

Covent -Garden,  Nov.  i. 
A  certain  eminent  actor  has  not  been  able  to 
perform  fince  he  had  the  misfortune  of  running  a 
pin  into  his  hand,  while  he  was  tearing  up  the 
carpet,  in  the  dying  fcene  of  Romeo.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  accident,  the  Manager  has  agreed, 

for  future  contingencies,  to  allow  him  pin-money. 


ff- 
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NUMBER.        IX. 

Saturday  >  Dee.  :6,  1752, 

Namque  all  qui  exercent  vim  durante  et  rebus  intqui 
Nativam  Erip\unt%  indtgnantihut  ipfts, 
Jnvitafquejubent  al'tenos fumere  vultus. 

VlDA. 

THERE  is  not  in  the  whole  province  of 
an  author,  a  point  of  greater  difficulty 
than  what  is  called  a  good  flile.  The  cxpref- 
fion  is  in  every  body's  mouth,  but,  as  I 
take  it,  very  little  undcrflood  by  the  prefent  cri- 
tics. I  fhall  endeavour,  in  this  paper,  to  reduce 
into  feme  fort  of  order  the  feveral  fcattered 
thoughts  which  occurred  to  my  mind  upon  this 
fubject,  in  a  vague  manner,  a  few  days  fince. 

The  term  ftile>  if  I  miftake  not,  is  derived  from 
the  Jlylus  of  the  Romans,  an  inftrument  ufed  by 
them  in  writing  upon  wax,  one  end  of  it  fafhioned 
to  cut  the  letters,  and  the  other  formed  to  efface 
the  impreflion,  whenever  it  fliould  be  judged  pro- 
per. Accordingly  we  find  Horace  advifing  the 
writer,  who  afpires  to  the  fame  of  being  worth 
reading,  to  turn  his  fiile  very  often,  that  is,  to  rub 
our,  and  alter  the  arrangement  and  choice  of  his 


words. 
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Sapejlylum  vertas9  itcrum  qua  digna  Ugifunt 
Scrlpturus,  — — 

From  this  turning  and  altering  is  dcduciblc  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  stile,  by  which  is  meant' 
a  proper  choice  of  words,  in  a  regular  and  har- 
monious difpofition.  The  tafk,  without  a  great 
deal  of  art,  and  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  force  and  beauty 
of  language,  can  never  be  performed  in  any  degree 
of  perfection.  In  fome  writers  we  never  perceive 
the  lead  tendency  towards  it :  in  fuch  as  have  by 
practice  cultivated  this  talent,  it  is  an  embellifh- 
ment  to  good  fenfe;  gives  a  luftre  and  elegance 
to  every  thing  the  author  advances,  and  renders 
his  productions  pleafing  and  inviting.  I  believe 
there  are  to  be  found  a  multitude  of  critics,  from 
whofe  works  a  good  plodding  head  may  extract 
very  found  and  fenfible  obfervations  upon  all 
branches  of  literature;  but  while  there  arc  thofe 
who  treat  the  fame  fubjec!  with  a  delicate  touch, 
he  mud  be  lamentably  dull,  who  can  have  recourfe 
to  the  former.  While  Longinusy  Addljon  and 
Spcnce  are  not  loft  to  us,  the  Dutch  commentators 
will  lie  mouldering  on  Halls,  and  the  dufty  libra- 
ries of  infipid  pedants. 

To  attempt  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  this  qualicy,  in  which  the  eflence  of  fine 
writing  confifh,  may  feem  to  carry  with  it  an  air 

of 
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of  prefumption.     I  may,  however,  be  permitted, 
to  fay,  that  what  Mr.  Locke  mentions  as  the  chief 
thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  conduct  of  the  un- 
derstanding, is  alfo  a  necefTary  ftep  towards  this 
accomplifhment.     The  point  I  allude  to,  is  an 
habit  of  thinking  in  train  on  whatever  fubjedt  the 
mind  may  chufe  to  expatiate  upon.     In  confe- 
quence  of  this  regimen,  our  thoughts  will  follow 
in  a  natural  order,  each  arifing  and  growing  out  of 
the  former,  and  the  whole  connected  in  all  its 
parts,  will  by  thefe  means  form  a  regular  compo- 
iition,  which  at  one  glance  the  reader  may  take  in 
and  carry  in  his  mind.   There  is  an  afTociation  be- 
tween almoft  all  our  ideas :  whenever  one  oft  hem 
prefents  itfelf  to  the  imagination,  an  whole  train 
is  wakened  into  life ;    fo  that  if  an  author  has  en- 
larged his  underftanding,  and  enriched   himfelf 
with  a  tolerable  (loci:  of  knowledge,  he  may  r;*a- 
fonably  hope  that  his  thoughts  will  offer  them- 
felves  in  fufScicnt  abundance,  and  (if  he  has  ha- 
bituated himfclf  to  the  government  of  his  faculties' 
above  defcribed)  in  a  regular  feries.     This  would 
prevent  that  violent  (training  very  perceptible  in 
fomc  gentlemen  of  the  quill,  that  manner  of  fly- 
ing off  from  one  fubjeft  to  another  in  a  wild  in- 
coherent manner,  ferving  only  to  bewilder  the 
reader,  who  expects  fomething  of  method,  and 
no:  being  able  to  attend  his  author  into  the  realms 

of 
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f>f  chaos  and  old  night,  throws  him  afide  as  a 
vague  wandering  genius,  whom  he  can  make  no- 
thing of. 

I  am  aware  that  what  has  been  premifed  may 
appear  to  an  hafty  perufer,  digreflive  from  the 
matter  I  firft  fet  out  with ;  but  thinking  is  fo  in- 
timately connected  with  what  is  called  ftile,  that 
it  is  intirely  co-incident  with  the  defign  of  this 
eflTay,  and  fo  efTential  to  a  compofition,  that  with- 
out it,  elegance  can  never  be  expected  :  with 
it,  it  is  odds  that  it  will  never  be  wanting.  To 
furnifli  the  mind  with  knowledge,  is  a  rule  of  the 
ableft  of  critics,  and  words,  fays  he,  will  never 
be  deficient  to  cloath  our  ideas. 

Verbaque provifam  rem  non  invita  fequentur. 

Hor. 

To  think  clearly  is  the  original  fource  of  good 
writing.  He  who  thinks  with  perfpicuity,  will 
alfo  aim  at  the  fame  in  conveying  his  fentiments 
to  others.  This  is  the  main  ufe  of  language.  On 
this  account  a  good  writer  will  avoid  all  affectation 
of  glittering,  all  falfe  ambitious  ornaments,  all 
prettinefles,  all  conceits,  quaint  turns,  points 
and  antithefes,  which  never  can  give  flrength  to 
argument,  or  grace  to  compofition.  As  no  lan- 
guage in  its  origin,   can  have  a  competency  of 

terms 
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terms  appropriated  to  every  different  idea,  re- 
courfe  was  had  to  the  metaphor;  which  confifls 
in  transferring  the  name  of  one  object  to  another, 
on  account  of  fome  refemblance  fifbfifting  between 
them.  But  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  never  could 
be  intended  that  an  whole  piece  fhould  be  carried 
on  in  a  firing  of  borrowed  phrafes.  Every  body 
knows  how  cloying  this  manner  is  in  fome  of  the 
moil  eminent  writers  of  the  lafb  century.  It  would 
not  be  hard  to  point  out  fome  of  the  prefent  tribe 
who  put  off  every-  thing  in  fuch  a  motly  mixture 
of  far-fetched  terms  and  allufions,  that  the  fenfe 
is  hid  under  a  flourifh  of  tuneful  periods,  which 
by  the  injudicious  is  called  a  good  flile  and  an 
eloquent  flow.  Cicero*  the  father  of  eloquence, 
and  the  excellent  Qiihitilian%  in  feveral  paffages 
have  condemned  the  too  frequent  inferrion  of 
metaphors.  The  author  of  my  motto,  who  wa? 
both  a  poet  and  a  critic,  has  elegantly  defcribed 
thofe  writers,  who  difdain  to  exprefs  their 
thoughts  in  the  terms  appropriated  to  them,  and 
though  the  fubjec"t  does  not  require  it,  mud  need 
fct  off  every  tiling  in  the  delufive  colouring  of 
figurative  language. 

I  believe  the  late  Dean  Swift  underftood  the 
true  beauties  of  writing  as  well  as  any  author,  an- 

tient 
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ticnt  or  modern.  I  would  advife  the  reader  to 
open  any  part  of  his  works,  and  try  whether  he 
can  find  any  thing  of  this  florid  manner,  that  at 
prefent  ferves  to  elevate  andfurprize.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  man  of  common  apprehenfion  need 
ever  read  a  fentcnce  twice  over  in  any  of  this 
writer's  productions  :  his  method  is  perfpicuous, 
and  at  the  fame  time  elegant,  without  falfe  embcl- 
lifhments.  His  metaphors  have  always  a  pal- 
pable allufion  to  the  idea  they  are  introduced  to 
fignify.  This  is  a  point  v/hich  fhould  always  be 
confidered.  It  is>  moreover,  an  eftablifhed  rule 
that  tropes  and  metaphors  fhould  not  be  placed  too 
thick,  nor  purfued  with  a  pitiful  ambition  to  too 
great  a  length.  Whenever  I  find  a  perfon  erring 
on  this  head,  he  appears  to  mc  in  the  light  of  a 
child,  who  has  blown  a  bubble  prettily  variegated 
and  pleafing  to  his  fancy,  and  follows  it  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  iliufion  3s  long  as  he  can.  In 
fhort,  it  has  happened  in  language  as  in  com- 
merce: what  was  firft  intended  to  fupply  our  na- 
tural deficiencies,  is  now  by  the  depravity  of  the 
human  mind  perverted  into  a  vice.  Vida  has 
touched  this  with  his  ufual  delicacy. 

Ham  vulgo  fpecicm  propria  per.uria  vjcis 
htulity  indicfifque  urgem  in  rebus  tgeflas. 
Quippe  ubi  fc  vera  oftendebent  nsmina  nufquam* 
Fas  erat  hir.c  atque  hir.c  tramferrc  fimillima  veris  \ 

Vol.   l\  G  Pan- 
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Paplatim  deer evert  vires,  bominumque  libido ; 
£>uodque  olim  ufus  traps  repent,  nunc  ip/a  vtluptet 
Pcjlulaty  hunt  addens  verborum  rebus  honorem. 

I  know  there  are  many  other  corruptions  which 
contribute  to  vitiate  a  true  taftc ;  but  I  have 
dwelt  longer  on  this,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  reigning  fault  of  all  our  pretty  efTayifts  at  pre- 
fent.  If  metaphor  be  confidered  in  the  light  I 
have  dated  it,  as  only  an  aid  to  the  perfpicuity  of 
language ;  it  will  no  longer  pafs  for  an  elegance, 
when  it  is  not  fubfervient  to  its  original  inftitu- 
tion.  It  will  be  fufficient,  in  this  place,  to  ob- 
ferve  that  circumlocution  is  generally  the  vice  of 
thofe,  who  do  not  form  clear  and  adequate  ideas, 
contenting  themfelves  with  words  that  feem  to 
play  round  a  meaning:  this  is  an  excellent  fub- 
terfuge  to  him,  who  wants  to  fpin  out  the  fheet. 
To  be  a  great  while  faying  and  faying  nothing, 
helps  out  many  a  trithal  ejhy  writer.  A  multi- 
plicity of  words  of  the  fame  import,  with  a  pro- 
fufion  of  epithets,  may  be  very  ufeful  at  a  pinch, 
but,  I  believe,  it  is  unneceffary  to  obferve,  that 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  error.  Every  fpecics 
of  writing  has  its  peculiar  manner,  its  own  pro- 
per colouring.  When  the  diftinguifliing  quali- 
ties of  each  are  not  prefcrved  -,  whenever  the  diffe- 
rent boundaries  are  invaded,  all  propriety  is  de- 

itroyed* 
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ftroyed.  A  true  flile  fhould  be  clear  of  foreign 
infufions  :  if  too  replete  with  French  or  other 
idioms,  it  will  ceafe  to  be  Englifh ;  like  the  river 
Marjyas*  which,  Curiius  tells  us,  glides  pure  and 
unmixed  within  the  fortifications  of  a  town  in 
Jlfta>  free  from  any  adventitious  waters  to  pollute 
the  limpid  dream;  but  when  without  the  walls,  it 
pours  along  with  a  more  impetuous  current,  and 
a  fwelling  furge,  it  no  longer  retains  its  original 
name,  but  then  commences  to  be  (tiled  the  river 
Lycus :  cum  extra  muniment  a /e  evolvit,  majore  vi  ac 
mole  agentem  undas  Lycum  appellant. 

After  the  choice  of  words,  the  arrangement  of 
them  demands  the  writer's  care.  The  limits  of 
the  prefent  cfTay  will  not  allow  me  to  enlarge  upon 
this  fubject ;  but  I  may  refume  it  upon  fome  fu- 
ture occafion.  I  fhall  now  be  content  with  hint- 
ing, that  the  reference  which  the  feveral  terms  in 
a  fentence  bear  to  one  another  j  the  ftrength  they 
acquire  by  being  joined  with  proper  epithets ; 
the  luftre  they  refledt  upon  an  whole  period,  are 
all  points  of  moment  in  compofition.  At  the 
lame  time  that  they  render  every  thing  clear,  they 
give  grace  and  harmony  to  the  whole. 

I  fhall  releafe  my  readers,  after  obferving  that 
perfpicuity  is  the  firfl  and  greatefl  beauty  in  every 

G  2  pro- 
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produ&ion  of  the  mind.  The  love  of  embellifh- 
ment,  indulged  to  excefs,  ends  in  affectation  and 
falfe  glitter.  In  Ibort,  as  Quintilian  has  judi- 
cioufly  obferved,  when  the  true  Jpoint  is  hit,  he 
who  feeks  fomething  better  generally  finds  what 
is  worfc. 

TRUE    INTELLIGENCE. 

Yefterday  arrived  a  mail  from  Newmarket^  by 
which  we  learn  that  a  certain  nobleman  will  make 
a  diftinguifhed  figure  at  the  Olympic  games  of 
that  place  in  Jpril  next,  and  that  his  lordihip  is  to 
ride  againft  handfome  Billy  >  the  famous  jockey.  On 
this  occafion  we  would  recommend  to  his  lord- 
fhip's  confideration  the  following  lines  of  Do&or 
Young* 

Men  Jbeuld  prtfs  forward  in  Fame* s  glorious  chace\ 
Nobles  look  backward^  and  fo  lofe  the  race. 

By  the  laft  advices  from  JVbite**  chocolatc- 
houfe  we  are  informed,  that  fevcral  legijlators  at- 
tend there  every  day,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  fee 
the  ill  efic&s  of  that  pernicious  cuftom,  to  fup- 
prefs  which  they  have  made  fo  many  falutary 
laws. 
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NUMBER      XL 

Saturday,  Dec.  30,  1752. 

^uidfaciam  Roma?  mentiri  ttefcio  — 

Juvenal. 

THE  French  arc  very  often  happy  in  an  ex- 
predion,  which  cannot  be  rendered  with 
equal  delicacy  in  any  other  modern  language.  Of 
this  fort  is  a  phrafe  I  have  fomewhere  met  with, 
viz.  Les  petites  morales,  which  is  ufed  by  them  to 
fignify  thofe  fubordinate  points  of  behaviour, 
which  cannot  be  looked  upon  in  the  fame  light 
with  duties  of  higher  obligation,  but  are,  how- 
ever, fo  effential  to  our  conduct  in  life,  that 
they  are  denominated  lejfer  morals.  A  fmall 
ihare  of  common  fenfe  will  point  thefe  out  to 
every  man's  obfervation  ;  but  as  the  infringement 
of  them  is  frequent,  and  very  often  attended  with 
ferious  confequences,  it  properly  comes  within 
the  province  of  a  public  writer  to  correfl  thefe 
lefTer  deviations.  I  have  fet  apart  this  day  to 
animadvert  upon  a  tranfgreffion  of  this  nature. 

The  offence  I  mean  is  the  notable  art  of  Hum- 
buccinc,  which  darted  up  of  late  years,  andhai 
made  fuch  an  extenfive  progrefs,  that  it  is  now  en- 
larged 
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larged  into  a  general  fafhion,  and  calls  aloud  for  a 
Censor.      And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
remind  people  of  the  true  definition  of  wit,  which 
confifts  in  reconciling  ideas,  between  which  there 
is  no  palpable  congruity,  in  a  fudden  and  unex- 
pected point  of  refemblance.     To  this  I  will  add, 
that  humour  is  the  talent  of  difcerning  the  oddi- 
ties which  conflitute  the  great  variety  of  charac- 
ters for  which  this  kingdom  is  famous,  andexhi* 
biting  them  in  ridiculous  colours  to  the  eye  of  the 
world.      Things    being   thus    circumflanced,  I 
would  afk  the  tribe  of  Hum-buggers,  how  far  a 
plaufible  lie,  with  a  grave  countenance,  will  give 
them  a  pretenfion  to  either  of  the  two  faculties 
above  defcribed  ?     The  truth  of  it  is,  they  are  but 
pitiful   attendants   on   the   camp   of  falfe    wit. 
Would  men  confider  how  eafy  it  is  to  falfify,  and 
how  hard  to  do  it  with  pleafantry,  they  would,  in 
my  opinion,  defift  from  fj  unpolite  an  art,  than 
which  I  do  not  remember  any  thing  more  grofs, 
more  ftupid,  and  more  fenfelefs.      An  author  of 
the  flrft  magnitude  (I   think  the  late  Dr.  Swift) 
obferves,  that  he  never  knew  above  one  good  lie 
in  his  life.     That  one,  1  will  venture  to  fay,  was 
told  by  himfelf,  and  we  may  believe  was  a  good 
frroke  of  humour,  free  from  fcandal  or  detraction* 
the  diftinguifhing  charadteriflicks  of  our  modern 
adventurers  in  this  way. 

As 
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As  one  of  thefc  elegant  gentlemen  is  hovering 
over  his  tea  in  a  morning,  his  hand  is  applied  with 
great  fagacity  to  his  forehead — "  Let  me  fee  now, 
cc  for  an  arch  hum ;  fomething  curfed  high  for 
"  the  day.  Ay,  ay,  I  have  it :  a  fuit  is  com- 
"  menced  in  the  fpiritual  court  againft  a  certain 
"  Lord :  it  will  be  infolent  though  to  meddle 
"  with  fuch  refpeclable  characters !  Well,  but 
"  there  is  ill-nature  in  it,  and  fo  it  will  do  fwim- 
"  mingly.  As  how  ?  Why,  he  is  married  to  the 
<c  fined  woman  in  the  world.  Her  whole  fex 
"  envy  her,  and  envy  vents  itfelf  in  malice  and 
"  detraction.  That's  the  thing :  it  will  fpread 
"  among  them.  Immcnfe  by  Jupiter  !"  Away 
runs  this  great  genius  as  quick  as  lightning,  to 
my  Lady  Tattleaid's  toilet,  with  a  face  as  long 
as  a  Dutch  epigram  5  then  the  hum  begins.  "  I 
"  am  extremely  forry  for  it,  it  is  a  cruel  cafe. 
"  Pray,  fir,  what's  a  cruel  cafe  ?  Why,  have  not 
"  you  heard,  ma'am  ?  My  Lord — (hark  in  your 
"  ear) — abfolutely  fact.  Two  wives  !  I'll  lay 
4C  all  Lombard'Jlrect  to  an  egg-fhell  that  it  is  true. 
"  Your  Ladylhip  knows  Tern  Wildfire,  fern 
€(  went  this  morning  for  a  licence  to  be  married 
"  to  Mifs  Beverly,  the  great  fortune,  and  he 
<c  brings  the  news  piping  hot  from  the  Com- 
"  mons."  "  Lard,  lays  my  Lady  Tattleaid,  I 
"  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  never  liked  thac 

"  match 
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u  match — (and  cafiing  her  eyes  on  the  glajs  with  a 
ccnftiousji.tfer)  «  What  fignifies  all  her  beauty 
•*  now  ?  Though  (be  was  never  my  beauty,  I 
*•  don't  find  that  thofe  tall  women  are  fo  much 
€f  admired  in  public  places.  Mrs.  Needlework, 
•'  bid  John  come  round  with  the  coach  to  the 
"  door,  and  bring  me  my  fan,  gloves,  and  capu- 
"  chin  in  an  inftant;" 

Thus  the  affair  is  fettled :  away  flies  my  Lady 
Tatt/eaid,  on  the  wings  of  malice,  to  all  parts  of 
the  town.  The  agreeable  news  is  wafted  about. 
At  White's  bets  are  extremely  high,  a  wager  being 
the  only  teft  of  truth,  which  the  ingenious  gen- 
tlemen of  that  academy  have  been  able  to  difco- 
vcr,  after  infinite  pains  in  the  fearch.  A  lofing 
gamefter,  who  is  obliged  to  drive  into  the 
city  to  difpofe  of  a  little  South  Sea  (lock,  gives  the 
hint  there.  The  goflips  at  Garraway's  have  it  in 
a  moment :  at  one  it  is  buzzed  on  Change ,  and  the 
circling  whifper  in  the  boxes  interrupts  the  play 
at  night.  At  my  Lady  frumpaboufs  aflembly, 
the  ladies  are  all  in  a  titter.  "  Is  it  come  to 
•«  this  ?  cries  Mifs  Sparkijb,  I'll  brag  a  guinea 
"  over."  "  But  is  it  is  really  true,  fays  Mifs 
IVhiteteetby  "  I  (hall  be  very  ibrry  for  it.  He  I 
«•  he  !  he !  Can  one  go  to  hear  it  tried  ?  I'll 
"  fend  to  befpeak  places." 

Pleafed 
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Pleafed  with  thcfc  ideas,  the  ladies  retire  home 
from  the  rout,  fink  into  a  comfortable  repofe, 
dream  of  divorces,  feparations,  and  unhappy 
beauties.  The  next  day  the  cheat  is  difcovered  1 
the  illufion  vanifhes  j  the  noble  Lord  proves  to 
be  above  the  reach  of  fo  infamous  a  calumny,  and 
his  Lady,  fuperior  to  envy,  moves  in  her  fpherc 
with  luftre,  grace,  and  dignity;  while  the  droll, 
who  firft  fet  the  thing  on  foot,  enjoys  the  joke  in 
fecret,  and  laughs  at  the  talc  his  facetioufnefs 
propagated.  In  this  is  contained  all  the  wit,  and 
all  the  humour  of  all  the  Humbuggers  of  the  age. 

I  could  wifh  that  this  tribe  had  fubfifted  in  the 
days  of  Horace  j  we  fhould  have  them,  under  fome 
proper  appellation,  delivered  down  to  pofterity 
with  the 

Ambubalarum  collegia,  PbarmacopoU, 
Mendici%  Mimi>  Balatrones,  hoc  Genus  omne* 

But  I  do  not  think  that  the  polite  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome  had  the  fainted  idea  of  this  egre- 
gious turn.  In  all  the  characters  of  La  Bruyere 
there  is  no  f uch  monfter  to  be  found.  The  wits 
of  King  Charles's  time  were  abfolutely  ignorant 
of  it.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  (to  ufe 
the  words  of  a  fine  author)  not  with/landing  the 
happy  days  tbat>hc.vejucccedcd>  every  Briton  may  yet 
Vol.  V.  H  remem- 
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remember,  I  fay,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  wit,  humour,  imagination,  and  every  elegant 
talent  were  in  their  higheft  perfe&ion,  nothing 
of  this  fort  arofe.  In  fhort,  it  fecms  entirely  re- 
ferved  to  grace  the  annals  of  thefe  latter  days.  1 
make  no  doubt  but  it  will  give  a  furprizing  eclat 
to  the  pages  of  feme  future  hiflorian,  when  it  is 
related  in  a  pompous  ftile,  that  in  the  reign  of  his 
Majefty  King  George  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  fo  forth,  the  never 
enough  to  be  admired  art  of  Humbugging  came  into 
vogue  j  the  amufement  of  tea-tables,  the  delight 
of  the  Court,  and  the  ftudy  of  beaux  and  pretty 
gentlemen,  from  whom  it  defcended  to  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  became  the  general  fafhion  of  the 
kingdom. 

Inftead  of  expatiating  any  further  on  this 
fprightly  abfurdity,  I  fhall  clofe  this  paper  with  a 
pafTage  from  Lord  Sbaftejbury,  whofe  decifion 
upon  wit  and  manners>  I  believe,  will  not  be  con- 
tefled. 


tt 


Tis  real  humanity  and  kindnefs  to  hide  ftrong 
truths  from  tender  eyes ;  and  to  do  this  by 
pleafant  amufement,  is  eafier  and  civiller,  than 
*  by  a  harfh  denial,  or  remarkable  referve.  But 
m  to  go  about  induftrioufly  toconfound  men  in  a 

K  my- 
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*'  myfterious  manner,  and  to  make  advantage, 
,c  and  draw  pleafure  from  that  perplexity  they 
4€  are  thrown  into  by  fuch  uncertain  talk,  is  as 
"  unhandfome  in  a  way  of  raillery,  as  uhen  done 
"  with  the  greatefl  ferioufnefs,  or  in  the  folemn 
"  way  of  deceit.  It  may  be  necefTary,  as  well 
"  now  as  heretofore,  for  wife  men  to  fpeak  in  pa- 
rables>  with  a  double  meaning,  that  the  enemy 
may  be  amufed,  and  they  only  who  have  ears  to 
bear,  may  bear  -9  but  it  is  certainly  a  mean,  im- 
"  potent,  and  dull  fort  of  wit  which  amufes  all 
"  alike,  and  leaves  the  moil  fenfible  man,  and 
<c  even  a  friend,  equally  in  doubt,  and  at  a  lofs  to 
cc  underftand  what  one's  real  mind  is  upon  iny 
*€  fubject.  This  is  that  grofs  fort  of  raillery 
•'  which  is  fo  offenfive  in  good  company  j  and 
"  indeed  there  is  as  much  difference  between  one 
"  fort  and  another,  as  between  fair  dealing  and 
**  hypocrify,  or  between  the  gertteeleft  wit  and  the 
"  mod  fcurrilous  buffoonery.  But  by  freedom  of 
"  convcrfation  this  illiberal  kind  of  wit  will  lofe 
"  its  credit/' 

TRUE    INTELLIGENCE. 

Drury-Lane  Theatre. 

There  has  been  fuch  a  prodigious  fqueczing  of 

hats  here  of  late,  that  the  Managers,  as  well  to 

H  2  ftp- 
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fupprefs  the  deftru&ion  of  beavers,  as  to  put  a 
flop  to  an  unnatural  and  ungraceful  deportment, 
have  been  induced  to  iflue  out  orders  from  the 
Green  Room  againft  this  practice  j  commanding 
in  the  ftricteft  terms,  that  whoever  has  a  mcfTage 
to  deliver  on  the  ftage,  or  a  kicking  to  receive, 
fhall  perform  it  without  recourfe  to  this  modern 
affectation.  The  Under-Graduates  of  each  The- 
atre arc  thrown  into  great  perplexity,  and  we 
hear,  that  a  copy  of  this  order  is  fent  to  Mr.  Lee 
at  Edinburgh  whofe  hats  are  faid  to  be  at  prefent 
as  flat  as  Scotch  bonnets. 

Literary  Bill  of  Mortality  for  the  Tear  1752. 
Cafualtics  among  Books-       Cafualties  among  Authors, 

Bit  by  mad  dogs  -  500 
Planet  (truck  -  -  900 
Bruifed     -  IOOO 

Killed  themfelves  - 
Starved  - 
Fall  from  a  garret-  •» 
window  -  -  J 
Malignant  fever  -  So 
Mortification  -  -  120 
Canker  -  -  -  •  20 
Surfeit  -  -  m  •  0000 
Executed  *      37 

Dog-ftar  rage  -  ■-  300 
Empyema,  Doitor  Hill     1 

4'75 
NUMBER 


7000 

3000 

0000 

8000 

500 

700 

ico 


Abortive     -     ~    - 
Still  born     -     -     - 
Old  age     -     -     - 
Worms  -    - 

Confumption  -  - 
French-  d  i  fea  fe  -  - 
Complication  -  - 
Yellow  fever  in  a  jakes  200 
Hard  bound  -  -  100 
Trunk-makers  -  1000 
Paftry-cooks  -  -  1 000 
Sky-rockets  -  10000 
Tranfportation    -     10000 

41600 


1200 
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NUMBER       XIX. 

Saturday  1  Feb,  24*  1 752. 

Ut  Piilura  Poefii  erit^JimiUfqueftefi 

Sit  Piftura  \  refert  far  amula  quae  que  for  or  em, 

Freskoy. 

POETRY  and  painting  have  been  accounted 
fifter-arts  by  men  of  tafte  in  all  ages.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  them  in  the  writings  of  all  good 
cri  ticks,  from  Arifiotle  and  Horace,  down  to  Dry  den 
and  the  Abbi  du  Bos,  mutually  borrowing  fide- 
lights,  and  reflecting  luftre  upon  each  other. 
They  juftly  have  the  precedence  among  the  arts  of 
imitation  and  defign ;  they  convey  their  ideas 
by  figns  more  fixed  and  determinate  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  boaft  a  more  unbounded  fcop»e  to 
cull  and  feleft  from  all  nature,  in  order  to  adorn 
and  embelliih  the  favourite  piece. 

Statuary,  it  may  be  faid,  has  very  near  the  fame 
advantage.  The  artift  in  this  way  may  obferve 
the  knitting  of  a  joint  in  one,  the  turn  of  a  neck 
in  another,  the  form  of  the  head  in  a  third,  the 
fhape  and  rounding  of  a  ljmb  in  a  fourth ;  and  in 
fhort,  from  afurveyof  fundry  objefts,  a  complete 
and  perfect  whole  may  be  executed.  But  it  muft 
be  remembered,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  ftatuary 

ha* 
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has  not  fo  ample  a  field  to  range  in,  as  the  two 
firft-mentioned  arts,  and  is  therefore  greatly  in* 
fcrior  to  both. 

Painting,  in  one  particular  inftance,  feems  to 
gain  the  afcendant  over  poetry.     It  is  univerfally 
underftood  in  every  clime  and  every  age :  whereas 
poetry   is   confined  to   much    narrower  limits, 
both  in  time  and  place.     A  Raphael  printed,  and 
a  Vida  wrote  at  the  fame  period :  how  confined  is 
the  reputation  of  the  latter,  when  compared  to  the 
extenfive  renown  which  has  attended  the  name  of 
the  firft  ?    The  /Era  may  arrive,  when,  through 
the  inftabilky  of  the  Engtijb  language,  the  ftile  of 
Jofepb  Andrews  and  Tom  Jcncs  (hall  be  obliterated, 
when  the  charadters  (hall  be  unintelligible,  and 
the  humour  lofe  its  relifhj    but  the  many  perfon- 
ages,  which  the  manners-painting  hand  of  Hogarth 
has  called  forth  into  mimic  life,  will  not  fade  fo 
foon  from  the  canvafs.  That  admirable piclurejque 
comedy,  the  March  to  Finchley,  will  perhaps  divert 
pofterity  as  long  has  the  Foundling^Hcfpitnl  fhall  do 
honour  to  the  Britijb  nation.     A  picture  fpcaks 
the  language  of  every  nation :    It  is  felt  and  un- 
derftood  in  many  different  countries  at  the  fame 
time,  in  this  inftance  partaking  of  the  advantages 
of  Musjck,  which  is  however  fubjeft  to  many  re- 
ftrictions,  to  which  the  art  of  painting  is  entirely 

a  flrangcr. 
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a  ftranger.  The  caprice  and  whim  of  different  na- 
tions prevent  the  power  of  harmony  from  beco- 
ming fo  univerfal  in  its  influence.  The  primary 
beauty  of  mufick  confifts  in  the  imitation  of  founds 
appropriated  to  our  feVeral  paflions,  but  thofe 
founds  varying  according  to  the  habits  and  dialect 
of  every  different  people,  it  follows,  that  the  mu- 
fick of  any  one  country  mud  undergo  many 
changes  and  variations,  before  it  can  be  adapted 
to  the  ear  of  a  man,  who  has  paffed  his  time  in 
another  kingdom. 

To  this  inconvenience  the  art  of  pain:ing  is  not 
fubject.  It  has,  in  this  refpect,  die  advantage  over 
poetry,  in  almoft  every  other  point  obliged  to  yield 
the  pre-eminence.  It  has  been  long  fince  obferved, 
that  truth  is  agreeable  to  the  underftanding,  and 
imagery  to  the  fancy;  but  neither  of  them,  we 
find,  affords  fo  intenfe  a  pleafure,  as  when  the  paf- 
fions  are  agitated  and  worked  into  a  ferment.  We 
then  attach  ourfelves  ftrongly  to  the  object,  which 
excites  thefe  emotions;  we  are  pleafed  to  be  wake- 
ned from  a  date  of  dill  life:  it  is  a  gratification  to 
our  moral  fenfe,  to  find  our  hearts  fenfible  and 
alive  to  thofe  fenfations,  which  are  the  ornament 
of  our  nature.  This  being  the  cafe,  I  believe,  it 
may  be  afferted  without  incurring  the  danger  of  a 
controverfy,  that  poetry  boafts  this  power  over  the 

Vol.  V.  M  pafTions 
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paflions  beyond  any  other  art.  It  is  at  once  a  v©» 
hide  of  inftrudtion,  and  derives  much  of  its  beauty 
from  the  fcenes  of  picturefquc  imagination. 
Painting  indeed  partakes  fufficiently  of  thefe  qua- 
lities, to  entitle  her  to  the  name  of  fifter;  has  many 
features  like,  and  in  the  execution  of  her  defigns 
is  moftly  directed  by  the  fame  rules.  Both  muft 
have  unity  of  action  and  unity  of  character,  and 
both  have  a  latitude  to  introduce  fubordinate  per- 
fonages,  concerned  in  the  main  bufinefs,  and  to 
exhibit  them  in  proper  attitudes.  A  metaphor 
may  be  as  bold  in  painting  as  in  poetry;  an  alle* 
gory  upon  canvafs  may  be  highly  inftructiver  as  in 
the  picture  defcribed  by  Luciav>  where  Calumny  is 
dragging  to  execution  an  innocent  victim,  and 
Truth  is  feenatadiflanceflowlylimpingafterthem. 
Whatthecriticscallmachinery,maybedifplayedin 
as  elegant  flrokes  with  the  pencil  as  with  the  pen  j 
the  fairy-way  of  writing,  mentioned  by  Drydetty 
may  be  made  ufe  of  in  colours,  and  the  fancy  of 
the  artift,  like  a  new  creation,  mayprefent  to  the 
eye  an  whole  race  of  imaginary  beings.  Some  of 
the  flneft  pafTages  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  are 
thofe,  where  a  conflict  is  marked  between  feveral 
warring  poflions :  painting  throws  thefe  imme- 
diately before  the  eye,  in  rints  fo  artfully  blended, 
that  the  nice  aflemblage  is  delineated  in  the  mod 
linking  manner.  A  further  inftance  of  the  con- 
gruity  between  thefe  two  arts,  is,  that  when  a  poet 

has 
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has  been  lavifli  in  a  defcription,  the  beft  method 
of  examining  the  juftnefs  of  it  is,  to  confider  what 
kind  of  figure  it  would  make  upon  canvafs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  defcriptions  which  we  find  in 
the  poets,  may  ferve  to  fupply  hints  and  inftru&ion 
to  the  painter  of  tafte  and  poetick  imagination. 
Add  to  this,  that*  as  the  chief  beauty  of  poetick 
diction  does  not  confift  in  a  profufion  of  orna- 
ments, high  metaphors,  and  a  flourifh  of  words* 
fo  in  the  other,  colours  too  rich  and  glowing  are 
difapproved,  and  the  excellence  of  both  arts,  is 
feen  in  regular  defigns,  and  a  juft  imitation  of  na- 
ture. 

The  ancients  were  enthufiaftic  admirers  of  all 
the  imitative  arts,  particularly  painting.  Upon 
all  occafions,  we  find  them  exprefling  a  tafte  for  the 
productions  of  the  famous  artifts.  Their  poets 
feize  every  opportunity  of  defcribing  a  picture,  a 
piece  of  fculpture,  or  any  of  the  works  of  the 
loom.  Ovid  never  omits  it,  where  it  naturally 
grows  out  of  his  fubjedt.  What  a  beautiful  de- 
fcription has  he  given  us  of  a  work  of  art  repre- 
fenting  the  Rape  of  Europa  ? 

Ipfa  videbatur  terras  fpcZlarc  reliSlas^ 
Et  comites  clamare  fuxs^  tcftuinque  vereri 
rfjfilientis  aqua^  timidafque  reducere  plantas, 

Virgil  never  feems  more  delighted  than  when 

M  2  he 
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he  is  laying  before  our  eyes  the  Shield  of  MneaS, 
or,  like  a  fkilful  virtuofo,  pointing  out  to  our  ob- 
fcrvation,  the  beauties  of  a  fine  painting  ; 

Jrtificumque  manm  inter  fe  opermnquc  labor  em 
Miratur— ———————  .--.«- 

The  plcafure  in  this  cafe  is  redoubled  upon  the 
mind,  fpringing  from  a  two-fold  fource  s  the  de- 
light we  take  in  poetick  delcription,  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  natural  love  we  have  for  imitation, 
which  affords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
tranfeript  with  the  original  object :  but  when  we 
perufe  the  defcription  of  a  picture,  we  admire  not 
only  the  poet's  reprefentation  of  it,  but  the  talent 
of  the  artift,  who  has  thus  contrived  to  delineate 
by  his  pencil  fo  exaft  a  refemblancc  of  things, 
which  have  their  exigence  in  nature;  and  thus 
the  mind  has  two  arts  to  examine  at  once,  and 
dwells  between  them  both  in  afufpenfe  of  plca- 
fure. 

I  have  always  admired  the  ckfeription  in  the 
firft  jEneid  of  that  exquifite  piece  of  painting  of 
the  wars  of  Troy :  the  poet's  account  of  it  may 
fucmeft  to  us  fome  notion  of  the  fublime 
idea  he  entertained  of  the  fifler-art.  All  the 
figures,  which  he  mentions,  are  bold  and  ani- 
mated „ 
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mated ;  every  thing  is  in  motion,  and,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  apply  a  line  of  Mr.  Pope's, 

All  matter  quick*  and  bur/ling  into  life. 

What  an  image  have  we  of  the  ^rejerns  repel- 
ling the  enemy,  and  of  Achilles ,  with  his  nodding 
plume,  thundering  at  their  heels  ?  You  think 
you  hear  the  founding  of  his  carr  :  you  ima- 
gine you  fee  him  with  his  arm  aloft  in  aft  to 
ftrike. 

Hac  fugerent  Danai*  premeret  Trojana  juventus  $ 

Hac  Pbrygesy  instaret  curru  cristatus  Achilles. 

The  iituation  of  Troilus  has  been  often  admired. 
The  procefTion  of  the  Trogan  nymphs  will  always 
excite  the  tendered  fentiments :  a  finer  group 
was  never  imagined.  Their  dejected  looks,  their 
difhevelled  hair,  and  the  beating  of  their  breads, 
are  ftriking  c  i  re  urn  (lances. 

Interea  ad  Templum  non  arqua  Palladis  ibant 
Crinibus  Wades  pajjisy  feplumque  fer chant 
Suppliciter  trifles*  &  iuvja  Peihra  Pal/nis, 

Priam  raifing  his  unnerved  arm,  and  imploring 
the  body  of  his  fon  Heflor  from  Achilles,  who  had 
dragged  the  corpfe  thrice  round  the  walls  of  ctroy% 
muft  alfo  afford  great  room  for  the  expreflion  of 
feveral  pafiions  all  at  once  fcruggling  in  the  foul. 

To 
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To  conclude,  if  fuch  a  painting  as  the  great  poet 
has  here  described  were  handed  down  to  us,  it 
would  be  the  mod  valuable  piece  of  all  antiquity. 

TRUE   INTELLIGENCE. 

Batfon's  Coffee-houfty  March  3. 

The  new  tragedy  of  the  Gamejter,  in  which  Mr, 
Garrick  fupported  the  principal  character,  with  all 
thofe  exquifite  feelings,  which  the  extreme  fenfi- 
bility  and  quicknefs  of  his  imagination  have 
made  him  mafter  of,  became  the  fubject  of  our 
ilifcufllons  a  few  nights  fince.  The  difpute  was 
carried  on  with  much  warmth  and  oppofition  of 
fentimcnt,  and  at  length  occafioned  the  following 
epigram. 

In  a  coffee-houfe  ring^  where  the  chat  ran  en  plays9 
A  clergyman  fpoke  of  the  Gamcfter  with  praife. 
I  could  wijhy  fald  the  par/on,  poor  Beverley  *j  life 
Had*  been  faved  for  the  fake  of  the  ftjler  and  wife* 
HoWy  quoth  a  phyfician^  fhsuld  Beverley  live  ? 
That  Lewfon  efcaped  1  can  hardly  forgive. 
IVlth  errors  like  thefe  can  a  fcholar  be  bamnid? 
Ifpeak  from  the  G  reek,  Jir,  the  play  Jhould  be  damn9cL 

Urns  each  In  his  way  was  his  duty  fulfilling ; 
The  Divine  was  for  faving,  the  Doctor  for  killing, 

ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Confumers  of  Cards  arc  defired  to  meet  to- 
morrow evening,  being  Sunday \  at  the  following 
places  ;  White's  ehccolate-houfe,  St.  Jamesy%  coffee- 
houfe,  the  Shake/pear's  Head,  the  Bedford  Arms,  the 
Kings  Arms,  the  St.  Alban's,  and  the  following 
routs,  the  Countefs  of  Midnight's,  Lady  Shuffle's, 
Lady  Laftjiake's,  'Squire  Fiddlef addle' %%  and  at  al- 
moft  every  polite  houfe  in  town. 


* 
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NUMBER       XXIV. 

Saturday,  March  31,  1753, 

— -    —    Gahatum  fero  duelli 
P&n'ttet    —    — 

Juv. 

CONSIDERING  the  ftate  of  warfare  an  au*> 
thor  enters  into,  when  he  firft  takes  a  pen  in 
hand,  and  the  number  of  Goths  and  Vandals  that 
infefl  every  age,  ready  to  wage  a  barbarous  war 
upon  dcfencelefs  wit;  I  have  been  punctually 
three  times  a  week  at  a  celebrated  fencing-fchool, 
in  order  to  perfect  myfelf  in  th*  noble  fciencc  of 
defence.  The  mailer  of  this  place  underliands 
the  method  of  killing  as  well  as  any  gentleman  of 
the  faculty>  but  his  temper  of  mind  renders  him 
lefs  inclinable  to  put  it  in  practice.  He  allows 
mc  to  be  a  very  good  figure  on  the  ground ;  fays, 
I  Hand  an  excellent  attitude,  and  adds,  that  when 
I  bring  myfelf  to  do  things  not  fo  much  in  2 
hurry,  I  fhall  fence  as  well  as  any  angry  boy  in 
England.  I  muft  own,  that  1  am  apt  to  advance 
and  retreat  in  too  precipitate  a  manner.  The 
warmth  of  this  violent  exercife  throws  my  fpirits 
into  fuch  a  flurry,  that  I  fometimes  cannot  avoid 
doing  miichief.  I  have  already  put  out  a  gentle- 
man's 
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man's  eye,  diflocatcd  three  of  another's  teeth,  and 
broke  my  foil  upon  the  fmall  ribs  of  a  third.  If 
I  proceed  in  this  manner,  I  begin  to  be  apprehen- 
five  about  the  confequences  which  may  arife  from 
unforefeen  accidents,  and  therefore  I  am  now  de- 
termined to  entrench  myfelf  from  infults  within 
one  of  the  refolutions,  which  I  formed  upon  the 
commencement  of  this  paper,  namely,  not  to  de- 
ferve  ill  of  any  man. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  the  individuals  in  fo- 
ciety  would  enter  into  a  reciprocal  agreement  to 
obferve  the  fame  principle  in  their  deportment : 
we  mi<*ht  then  fee  that  harmony  fubfift,  which  as 
fociabie  beings  it  is  our  intercft  to  promote. 
All  furly  morofenefs  would  be  banifhed ;  and  in 
ihort,  this  fingle  rule,  of  deferring  ill  from  no 
man,  would  prevent  thofe  animofities,  which  too 
frequently  hurry  men,  otherwife  well  difpofed,  to 
violate  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine. 

The  common  rules  of  good  breeding  are  fuf- 
ffcient  in  other  countries  to  reftrain  a  fiery  fpirit 
within  due  bounds.  But  in  England  the  laws  of 
civility  are  not  diffufed.  We  live  in  a  vicious 
gratification  of  our  private  humours.  A  felfifh 
fpirit  is  condemned  in  ethics  as  the  caufe  of  many 
vices:  it  is  of  no  lefs  evil  influence  in  the  petites 
morales,  or  lefir  morals.      When  a  narrow  regard 

to 
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to  a  man's  own  fenfations  gains  the  afcendant,  and 
none  will  recede  from  their  equal  right  of  having 
their  own  way,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  ill 
humours  ftiould  four  the  temper,  and  that  fre- 
quent quarrels  (hould  arife. 

Pbilipfus  has  taken  it  into  his  head,  that  to  be 
brifk  and  mining  in  converfation,  is  the  mod  ele- 
gant accompliihment.  He  has  fpent  mod  of  'lis 
lime  in  the  acquirement  of  fomething,  which  he 
calls  wit,  but  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  fenfe,  is  only  a 
petulant  pertnefs,  very  annoying  to  his  company. 
Phiiipjus  has  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  he  mud 
upon  all  occafions  difplay  his  favourite  talent.  He 
would  rather  at  any  time  lofe  his  friend  than  his 
joke.  Antifhaus  is  an  abfolute  enemy  to  all  prc- 
tenfions  to  be  fhining:  converfation  with  him, 
muft  be  in  a  plain  fcnfible  manner;  he  will  nei- 
ther give  nor  cake  a  joke ;  hence  thefe  two  are 
conflantly  at  variance,  and  it  is  imagined  by  their 
friends,  that  the  affair  mult  be  at  laft  decided  be- 
hind Mcntague-hcufe. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  men  can  be  fuch 
enemies  to  their  pleafures,  as  to  be  thus  obfti- 
nately  bent  on  the  indulgence  of  their  own  pri- 
vate whimfies,  without  abating  any  thing  from 
their  pretenfions,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  fe- 
licity of  their  neighbours.     The  focial  paflions 

afford 
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afford  more  real  delight,  than  any  felfilh  gratifi- 
cations ;  the  latter  are  fure  to  occafion  a  narrow- 
nefs  of  fpirit,  while  the  former  expand  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  receive  addition  from  being 
communicated,  like  the  fun  painting  the  hemi- 
iphere  with  ftrcaks  of  light,  which  ferve  to  adorn 
his  way,  and  augment  the  glory  of  his  career.  In 
a  flate  of  mutual  dependance,  which  Nature  has 
allotted  to  us  all,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  any 
one  will  pay  the  leait  deference  to  our  eafc  and 
happinefs,  unlefs  in  return  we  recede  a  little  from 
our  own  humours,  and  purchafe  that  complacence, 
which  every  one  defires  to  meet  with  in  his  inter- 
courfe  with  fociety. 

But  all  redraint  upon  our  conduct  feems  to  be 
thrown  off.  Hence  recourfe  is  had  to  duelling, 
to  decide  differences  between  thofe,  who  have  re- 
nounced the  guidance  of  reafon.  The  Romans 
knew  nothing  of  this  modern  practice,  which  is 
entirely  of  French  growth,  and,  like  many  of  the 
fifhions  of  that  country,  fhould  be  exploded  from 
all  civilized  nations.  And  yet,  by  the  advices 
which  I  receive  from  Ire/and,  this  barbarous  cuf- 
tom  feems  to  be  fully  eftablifhed  throughout  that 
kingdom.  It  is  confidered  as  the  accompiiih- 
ment  that  completes  the  fine  gentleman.  }  le, 
who  has  not  killed  his  man,  or  lodged  a  ball  in 

the 
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the  abdomen >  is  considered  as  an  equivocal  charac- 
ter. About  fomething,  or  nothing,  every  man 
mud  be  ready  to  go  to  tbefod.  The  field,  indeed, 
is  not  always  neccfTary  :  the  firJl  coffee-houfe,  or 
tavern,  anfwers  the  purpofe.  A  gentleman  ju ft 
arrived  from  Dublin  informs  me,  that  while  he 
was  eating  a  morfcl  of  dinner  at  a  tavern  in  Da- 
mafk  ftreet,  the  bell  which  hung  over  the  middle 
of  the  table,  was  on  a  fudden  thrown  into  violent 
motion :  "  Pray  don't  mind  it,  Sir,"  cries  the 
vaiter,  €t  it  is  only  two  gentlemen  fkirmifhing  in 
"  the  next  room,  and  one  of  them  has  fired  thro* 
"  the  wainfeoat,  and  hit  the  bell."  The  fame 
gentleman  tells  me  that  the  caufe  of  quarrel  is  ge- 
nerally of  little  moment :  you  may  fight  in  Ire- 
land becaufe  you  will,  or  will  not  drink  the  glo- 
rious and  immortal  memory  of  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
or  becaufe  your  grandmother  died  a  Papift,  or,  as 
the  cafe  may  be,  becaufe  you  are  a  True-blue,  and 
.jdeteft  a  Papift.  In  (hort,  you  may  acquire  great 
fame,  in  that  country,  upon  very  eafy  terms.  If 
you  do  not  underftand  a  gentleman's  meaning,  it 
js  allowed,  that,  without  further  ceremony,  you 
may  cut  his  throat.  The  woman  at  Lucas's  coffee- 
houfe,  I  am  told,  (lands  fire  like  a  war  houfe :  fhe 
gives  you  change  of  a  guinea,  with  great  cool- 
nefs,  in  the  midft  of  a  fray  :"  "  twelve  fhilling% 

"  thirteen,  fourteen there's  a  piftol  gone  off! 

"  — fifteen, 
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—fifteen,    fixtcen,  feventen what  is  it 

"  about  ? nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one;—- 

«*  I  am  forry  the  gentleman  is  dead  ; there's 

*c  your  full  change." 


«C 


Mr.  Addifon,  in  his  elegant  poem,  entitled  the 
Campaign,  has  given  a  definition  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  cite  on  this  occafion. 

True  courage  dwells  not  in  a  troubled  flood 
Of  mounting  fpirits  and  fermenting  bleed  ; 
Lodg'd  in  the  Soul,  by  Virtue  over-ruVd, 
Infam'd  by  R:af:n,  and  by  Reafm  cooFd, 

I  never  yet  heard  of  an  affair  between  two  gen- 
tlemen, according  to  the  polite  phrafe,  but  one,  or 
both  of  them  were  egregiou fly  in  the  wrong.  If, 
inftead  of  determining  wilfully  to  fupport  mat- 
ters of  no  moment,  people  could  be  brought  to 
canvafs  their  differences  with  fome  degree  of  tem- 
per, we  fhould  not  often  have  advices  from  Mary- 
fane  Fields,  or  any  of  the  ufual  fcenes  of  a&ion. 
To  evince  this,  I  fhall  conclude  with  the  follow- 
ing flory.  I  was  once  in  company  at  a  tavern, 
when  after  much  mirth  and  feftivity,  one  of  the 
party,  who  had  been  filent  almoit  the  whole 
night,  accofted  a  gentleman,  who  had  contributed 
greatly  to  our  entertainment  by  a  lively  vein  of 
fancy  peculiar  to  him,  in  the  following  words. 

"  Sir, 


« 
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Sir,  (fays  he,  taking  him  by  the  button)  I  have 
fomething  to  communicate  to  you  :  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  Sir,  that  you  have  been  very  facetious 
all  night,  you  have  run  your  rig  upon  me,  Sir, 

"  and  fo 1  defire  you  will  meet  me  to-morrow 

"  morning  in  Pcncras  Burying-ground."— —A 
blood  of  the  town  would  perhaps  have  been  fired, 
at  this  propofal  5  but  my  friend  received  it  with 
great  compofure,  and  with  a  mixture  of  jefl  and 
earned  in  his  countenance,  whifpered,  "  In  Pan- 
"  eras  Burying-ground,  Sir  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir,  in 
"  Pancras  Burying-ground."  —  "  Very  well, 
<c  Sir ;  muft  I  bring  my  fhroud  with  me  ?" 

The  pleafantry  of  the  queftion  excited  a  gene- 
ral laugh.  The  angry  gentleman  joined  in  the 
chorus,  and,  as  foon  as  he  recovered  from  his  fit 
of  merriment,  exclaimed,  "  Give  me  your  hand. 
1  will  never  meet  you,  but  on  a  party  of  pleafure, 
and  to  that  you  may  command  me  whenever  you 
plcafe." 


NUMBER 
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Saturday,  April 28,  1753. 

^o/itf  «*»  operant^  non  formldare  Poet* 
Nometty  adoratum  quondam,  nunc  pane  procad 
Monftratum  digito*—-—— 

Pr^edium  Rusticum. 

DERISION  and  contempt  have  been  for  many 
ages  the  portion  of  moft  authors,  whom 
rank  in  life,  or  fuperiority  of  abilities,  have  not 
eminently  raifed  above  the  common  herd  of  their 
fraternity.    The  name  of  poet,  in  every  company 
where  the  word  is  mentioned,  is  fure  to  excite  lu- 
dicrous ideas  of  garrets,  unwafhed  (hirts,  and  un- 
paid taylors.     By  thefe  means  it  has  obtained, 
that  younger  brothers  had  rather  take  a  piftol  or  a 
pack  of  cards  in  their  hands  to  raife  a  livelihood, 
than  endeavour  to  help  out  the  year's  income  by 
the  exertion  of  their  talents;  dreading  the  infamy 
of  wit  more  than  any  other  imputation,  that  can 
be  fixed  upon  their  chara&ers. 

This  effedl  is  not  produced  without  the  concur- 
rence of  various  caufes,  among  which  the  princi- 
pal one  is,  the  known  poverty  of  the  generality  of 
the  tribe  that  write.  Among  all  the  inconveni- 
ences of  indigence,  it  has  been  well  faid,  that  there 
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is  not  a  greater  hardfhip,  than  that  ridicule* 
which  it  brings  upon  thofe,  who  labour  under  its 
lafh. 

Nil  habit  infalix  Pauper tas  durius  in  fey 
Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit—mm 

The  belly  has  been  often  called  the  teacher  of 
art,  and  the  infpirer  of  wit;  but  I  apprehend, 
this  maxim  can  only  be  underftood  of  a  full  belly. 

Satur  ejl  cum  dicit  Horatius  Eva. 

Horace  was  warmed  with  good  ch>  ;r,  when  he 
calls  out  to  Bacchus  to  fpare  him,  fays  Juvenal.  The 
fame  author  adds,  with  an  elegant  vein  of  plea- 
fantry,  that  fine  writing  is  the  produ&ion  of  an 
exalted  mind,  free  from  the  follicitude  of  procu- 
ring a  blanket.  If  Virgily  fays  he,  wanted  a  lodg- 
ing and  a  boy  to  attend  him,  the  fhakes  would 
fall  from  the  fury,  which  he  fo  admirably  dcC* 
cribes,  and  the  trumpet  would  not  found  to  war 
with  fo  fhrill  a  clangor. 

Nam  ft  Virgilio  pucr  &f  tolerabile  deejfet 
Hcfpitium^  cadcrcnt  onirics  a  crinibus  Hydrit 
Surda  nihil  gemeret  grave  Buecina. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered,  that  poverty 
fhould  diminifh  the  poet's  luftre,  fince  it  not  only 
renders  him  an  object  of  contempt,  but  extin- 

guiflies 
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guifties  the  fire  of  his  genius.     It  mud,  i  ndeed, 

be  acknowledged,  that  luch  is  the  fate  or  per- 

verfenefs   of   authors,    that,    to   circumftances, 

which  they  cannot  remove,  they  are  induftrious 

to  add  many  of  their  own  creating;  fo  true  is  the 

faying  of  Mr.  Cortgreve,  that  wherever  wit  is,  it  is 

always  contriving  its   own   ruin.     Writers   arc 

known  to  be  extremely  irafcible,  prone  to  malice 

and  envy  towards  the  man,  whom  tbey  perceive 

in  pofTefllon  of  fame.     Inftead  of  endeavouring 

to  equal  him  with  an  honed  emulation,  their  aim 

generally  is,  to  fnatch  the  laurel  from  his  brow, 

or  if  they  cannot  reach  it,  to  wither  it  on  his  head 

by  the  bitter  blafts  of  calumny  and  detraction. 

Voltaire  delivers  himfelf  on  this  topic  with  fo  much 

delicacy  and  good  fenfe,  that  I  fhall  here  tranflate 

the  pafTage.     "  It  is  a  difgrace,  fays  be,  to  the  hu- 

"  man  mind,  that  the  republic  of  letters  fhould 

ff  be  infefted  with  perfonal  refentments,  private 

"  cabals,  and  mean  intrigues,  which  fhould  only 

"  fubfift  among  the  flaves  of  fortune.     What  ad- 

t€  vantage  can  accrue  to  authors  from  this  civil 

"  war?  Their  animofities  have  no  other  tendency, 

<c  than  to  depreciate  a  profefiion,  which  it  is  in 

(t  their  power  to  render  refpe&able.    Why  fhould 

*€  the  art  of  thinking  finely,  the  greatefl  blefling 

(<  man  can  (hare  from  Heaven,  become  an  object 

"  of  ridicule?  It  is  really  hard,  that  men  of  genius 

fhould 
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"  rtiould  render  thcmfelvcs,  by  their  mutual  in- 
"  veftives,  the  fport  of  fools,  and  inftead  of  being 
cc  revered  as  the  mafters  and  inftruclors  of  ihe 
u  public,  turn  out  the  Buffoons  and  Zanies  of 
"  the  town," 

There  is  another  reafon,  which  contributes 
ftrongly  to  bring  a  difreputation  upon  poets,  and 
that  is,  their  mean  and  proftitute  fervility  to  a  fet 
of  men,  whom  they  call  their  patrons.  Thefe 
gentlemen  are  for  the  mod  part  eager  after  praife, 
and  carelefs  of  the  means,  by  which  they  might 
obtain  an  honeft  fame:  hence  the  Parnaffian  in  - 
cenfe  is  extremely  grateful,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
fufely  offered  up  by  every  fcribbling  fool,  who 
vainly  thinks  to  wriggle  himfelf  into  preferment. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  what  happens  in  this  cafe 
is  not  anfwerable  to  the  writer's  intention;  his 
patron  plumes  himfelf  upon  the  imputed  accom- 
plifhments,  and  glows  with  rapture  and  felf-admi- 
ration,  while  for  the  bard  he  feels  no  paffion  but 
contempt,  and  the  reft  of  the  world  with  pleafure 
behold  infamy  and  difappointment,  the  rewards 
of  venality  and  proftitution. 

As  I  have  always  entertained  great  good  wifhes 
for  the  gentlemen  of  the  quill,  I  have  devifed  a 
method,  by  the  obfervance  of  which,  they  will  be 

be 
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be  able  to  retrieve,  in  fome  meafure,  the  honour 
of  their  calling,  and  obviate  that  torrent  of  con- 
tumely, which  at  prefent  bears  hard  upon  them* 

In  the  firft  place,  I  would  have  them  frequently 
inculcate,  that  fortune  is  only  the  deity  of  fools  5 
and  if  fhe  has  not  been  favourable  to  them,  they 
had  better  enjoy  a  virtuous  independence  in  pri- 
vate, than  by  an  ambitious  poverty,  bring  them- 
fclves  under  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  af- 
fluent. 

Secondly,  Inftead  of  wafting  paper  in  mutual 
calumny  and  detraction,  I  would  recommend  to 
them  to  vent  their  anger  upon  the  Critics  or  the 
Malevolii  a  fpecies  of  people  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  caufe  of  literature,  on  whom  no  feverities 
can  be  too  hard,  as  it  is  notorious,  that  not  one  of 
the  race  about  town  at  prefent  is  any  way  fit  for 
the  province  he  has  ufbrped ;  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  learned  languages,  and  a  lamentable  want 
of  tafte,  together  with  a  plentiful  mare  of  fpleen 
and  ill-nature,  being  the  diftinguifhing  charafter- 
iftics  of  the  whole  tribe. 

Thirdly  and  laftly,  I  would  advife  my  brother- 
writers  to  difpenfe  their  panegyric  with  a  little 
more  referve,  and  always  with  an  eye  to  truth  : 
in  confequence  of  which  conduft,  they  will  find 

them- 
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themfeives  more  courted  by  their  patrons,  and 
their  butlers  will  the  more  readily  condefcend  to 
hear  them  from  the  fide-board.  To  maintain  a 
poefs  dignity  and  eqfe,  is  a  beautiful  fentiment  of 
Mr.  Pope,  and  his  life  and  manners  (hew  that  he 
carried  it  from  theory  into  pra&ice.  Who  is  not 
delighted  to  hear  him  declare  with  a  noble  pride  ? 

Enough  for  half  the  great  eft  of  thefe  days, 
To  '/cape  my  cenfure,  not  expett  my  praife. 

Whenever  I  refleft  upon  the  conduct  of  that 
great  genius,  I  find  it  hard  to  determine  with  my- 
felf,  which  holds  mod  of  admiration,  the  fincnefs 
of  his  perceptions,  and  the  elegance  of  his  poetry, 
or  that  grace  of  charadter,  and  that  unproftitutcd, 
dignified  independence,  which  will  always  do  ho- 
nour to  the  man.  Dodlor  Swift,  with  lefs  deli- 
cacy of  manners,  jealoufly  preferred  his  own  re- 
fpedts  and  fure  I  am,  that  the  writings  of  thefe 
two  great  authors,  though  they  have  both  exqui- 
fite  finifhings  in  their  kind,  have  always  received 
an  additional  luflre  from  the  felf-created  impor- 
tance of  their  characters, 

TRUE    INTELLIGENCE. 

Vauxhall. 
The  diverfrons  of  this  place  began  on  Tuefday 
evening  laft,  and  it  was  computed,  that  there 

were 
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were  near  five  thoufand  people  in  the  gardens.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  they  all  agreed,  "  it  was  a  very 
fine  evening — and  that  there  was  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  prefent,  though  very  little  com- 
pany—nobody, Ma'em,  that  one  knows  j— it's 
<c  a  wonder  where  the  creatures  come  from,  &c" 
By  the  bell  advices  from  the  dark  walk,  or  alley 
de  foupirSy  we  are  afiured  there  was  nothing  done. 
One  letter,  indeed,  mentions,  that  a  certain  citi- 
zen attended  his  miftrefs  into  that  part  of  the  gar- 
den, in  order  to  break  his  mind  to  her ;  but  that 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  could  only  mufter  up 
courage  enough  to  fay,  "  This  is  a  fine  place  for 
lovers  to  walk  in." 

Bedford  Coffee-houfe. 

The  caravan,  which  came  to  this  houfe  during 
the  winter  feafon,  is  fhortly  to  alter  its  deftina- 
tion,  and  to  perform  as  follows ;  for  a  fortnight, 
to  Vauxbally  until  the  fmarts  of  the  city  are  tho- 
roughly tired  of  ham  and  chickens ;  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fummer-feafon,  to  fet  out  from  the 
Cfofs  Keys  in  Gracechnnb-Jlreety  on  the  ball- 
nights,  to  Hampfteady  Enfie/d,  Dulwicb,  Sunning* 
billy  Richmond y  Kendal-houjey  &:c.  Advices  from 
all  which  places  fhall  be  duly  inferted  in  this 
paper. 

NUMBER 
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NUMBER      XXXIV. 

Saturday,  June  9,  1753, 

Vultis  y  bis  mccurn  pariter  conftdcre  regnis  ? 
Urbem,  quam  ftatuo>  vejlra  eft. 

Virc. 

I  HAVE  of  late  received  a  variety  of  letters,  in 
which  my  correfpondents  labour  much  to  prefs 
me  into  the  fervice  of  my  country;  and  though  J 
have  always  difclaimed  politics,  as  a  fubject  averfe 
from  my  inclinations,  thefe  gentlemen  are  for 
making  a  ftatefman  of  me  in  my  own  defpight,  I 
muft  own,  I  am  not  willing  to  be  thrown  off  my 
byafs,  but  when  the  a<ft  of  parliament  in  favour  of 
the  Jews  engrofTes  fo  much  of  our  converfation, 
and  has  worked  all  our  fpirits  into  a  ferment,  it 
then  becomes  the  duty  of  a  public  writer,  to  make 
his  bow  to  the  mufes,  and  devote  one  lucubration 
to  the  happinefs  and  welfare  of  his  countrymen. 

The  Englifo  have  naturally  interwoven  in  their 
conftitution  a  peculiar  kind  of  national  felf-love, 
which  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  endemial 
pafiion  of  the  country.  The  leaft  attempt  to  dif- 
penfe  a  favour  to  foreigners  alarms  their  fears,  and 
awakens  that  jcaloufy  which  is  natural  to  their 

very 
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very  frame.  It  is  to  this  we  owe  the  general  dis- 
content, which  has  broke  out  among  all  ranks  of 
people  upon  the  Lite  occafion;  hut  that  it  is  owing 
to  a  miflaken  prejudice,  I  believe,  will  be  manifest 
to  any  man  that  does  not  fee  things  with  the  jaun- 
diced eye  of  party. 

It  has  been  faid  that  by  this  aft  we  give  the  lie 
to  the  fcripture,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  a  peremptory 
prophecy,  which  declares,  that  the  Jews  fhould  be 
without  a  fixed  fettlement  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  a  vagabond  race  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  There  was  a  time  when  this  objection 
might  be  allowed  to  cany  with  it  fome  degree  of 
weight  j  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  while  Chrifti- 
anity  fubfifted  in  the  kingdom,  it  would  have 
been  the  grofTcft  abfurdity  to  introduce  a  bill  of 
this  nature. 

But  the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  it  mud  be  al- 
lowed, has  difappeared  from  among  us.  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  memory  of  the  oldeft  perfon  now  liv- 
ing no  trace  of  it  can  be  found;  and  this,  in  my 
opinion,  affords  a  conclufive  argument  in  fwour 
of  the  naturalization  act.  Were  it  any  way  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  religion  now  in  fafhion,  I  perfuade 
myfelf,  it  would  have  met  with  oppofition  from  a 

certain  bench  in  the  H—  of  L j  but  as 

nothing 
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nothing  of  this  kind  was  offered,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  Judaifm  perfectly  coincides  with  our 
prefent  eftablifhment  both  in  church  and  ftate.  I 
would  therefore  recommend  this  doctrine  to  be 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  for  the  better  quieting 
the  minds  of  men;  and  if  the  right  reverend  per- 
fons,  who  fuperintend  the  confeience  of  the  na^ 
tion,  would  ifTue  out  paftoral  letters  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  mi  (taken  notions,  which  the  common 
people  have  imbibed,  would  be  foon  effaced. 

Prejudice,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  often  too 
ftrong  for  reafon  :  in  the  prefent  cafe  ic  has  taken 
root  too  deeps  as  will  appear  to  the  attentive  rea- 
der from  the  following  anecdote.  About  three 
weeks  ac:o  I  had  occafion  to  take  a  boat  at  White- 
W/ftairs,  in  order  to  go  a  little  way  down  the  ri- 
ver. We  no  fooner  put  off  from  more,  than  I  per- 
ceived the  waterman  to  be  a  very  fenfible  fellow, 
and  particularly  knowing  in  politics.  I  therefore 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  discovering  his  {en- 
timents  on  the  bill  in  queftion.  He  difcuffed  it 
with  great  ftrength  of  lungs,  and  vehemence  of 
obfervation,  "  D — mn  the  circumcifed  dogs,  fays 
"  he,  now  they  are  naturalized,  I  fuppofe  wefhal! 
♦c  have  them  all  turn  watermen,  and  they  will 
«'  have  the  buOncfs  of  the  river  to  themfelves." — 
This  ftory  (which  is  really  a  matter  of  fa<ft)  will 

fhew 
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Ihew  what  prejudices  are  entertained  by  the  conv 
mon  people;  and  none  but  the  dregs  of  mankind 
have  helped  to  raife  that  clamour  againft  the  Is- 
raelites, which  has  rung  throughout  the  nation  for 
feveral  weeks  pad.     Neither  the  hereditary  le- 
giflators  of  the  kingdom,  nor  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  have  thought  an  ancient  prophecy 
worthy  of  their  regard.     The  populace,  and  the 
populace  only,  are  in  oppofition:    but  wifdorn 
doth  not  always  cry  out  in  the  flreets.     For  my 
part,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  when  things  are  con- 
fidered  difpaffionately,  the  aft  will  bear  a  different 
afpect  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  fenfe.    Who  have 
been  ferved  by  it?    Not  the  poor  Jews,  who  are 
ftill  left  under  the   feverity  denounced  againft 
them;  but  the  rich,  who  are  by  this  flroke  refcued 
from  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  And  this  regard  to 
the  affluent,  and  contempt  for  the  moncylefs,  I 
take  to  be  perfectly  confident  with  the  genius  of 
a  trading  nation.     From  this  incident,  a  very  ufe- 
ful  moral  may  be  enforced.    Namely,  that  money 
cannot  only  influence  fublunary  things,  but  alfo 
fuperfede  the  decrees  of  providence.     The  act 
has  given  the  nation  in  general  a  very  great  accef- 
fion  of  credit,  reputation,  honour,  and  riches. 
For  my  part  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee   a  further 
ftep  taken,  in  order  to  render  the  work  complete. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  digelt  my  thoughts  into  a 
Vol.  V.  U  regular 
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regular  fchcme :  I  fliall  therefore  content  myfelf 
with  fuggtfting  a  few  hints,  which  may  be  im- 
proved at  maturity. 

Firft,  as  it  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  ob- 
ferved  already,  that  the  Chriftian  religion  has  no 
longer  a  footing  in  this  country,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  repeal  the  facramental  ted,  and  to  fub- 
fiftute  in  its  room  the  act  of  circumcifion ;  for 
which purpofe  proper  circumcifers  may  be  found  in 
Dukes-Place,  who  may  perform  the  operation  upon 
all  our  placemen.  A  proper  number  may  be 
chofen  out  of  a  certain  venerable  body,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  jury  of  matrons,  to  examine  whether  the 
perfen  be  qualified  according  to  law. 

Secondly,  As  the  Jews  are  known  to  be  poftWTed 
of  over  grown  riches,  and  as  no  lottery  can  be  vi- 
goroufly  carried  on  without  their  concurrence, 
whenever  Sir  John  Barnard,  or  any  patriot 
inclinable  to  chriflianity,  fhall  devife  a  fcheme  to 
prevent  impofitions  from  (lock  jobbers,  it  will  be 
advifable  to  let  nobody  into  the  fubfeription  but 
the  above-mentioned  Jews,  who  certainly  cannot 
grow  too  rich,  as  our  regard  for  them  will  increafc 
in  proportion  to  their  pelf. 

Thirdly,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  prejudicial  to 
this  kingdom  to  exclude  the  faid  Jews  from  em- 
ployments 
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ployments  civil  and  military,  becaufc,  as  they 
have  no  other  country  of  their  own,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  they  will  love  England,  (  or  Judxa 
Wova)  with  an  excefs  of  zeal.  They  may  be 
contractors  for  the  future  to  fupply  our  army  and 
navy  with  provifions,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
but  it  will  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  tafle  of 
our  foldiers  and  mariners  to  be  fed  with  beef  cu- 
red by  a  Jew  butcher.  On  board  the  fleet  parti- 
cularly, it  will  infallibly  be  pleafing  to  have  a  meis 
of  beef  with  a  label  of  ftamped  lead  upon  ir,  to 
convince  the  men  that  it  has  been  duly  cured. 
And  further,  inftead  of  making  men  of  merit 
knights  of  the  bath,  or  promoting  them  to  fuch 
like  honours,  fuppofe  they  were  to  bediftinguidied 
(Secundum  ordinem  Mdchizedec,)  by  the  order  of 
Melchlzedec.  This  feems  to  me  in  all  refpetts  a 
proper  inflitution,  but  I  fubmitit  to  better  judg- 
ments. 

Fourthly  and  lajlly,  I  humbly  propofe,  that  an 
army  may  be  fpeedily  raifed  for  the  retaking  of 
Jerufalem)  which  happy  event  would  enable  our 
good  friends  and  now  countrymen  the  Ifrc.eUtes,  to 
rebuild  their  temple;  by  which  means  they  would 
entirely  overturn  the  only  obftacle  which  now  re- 
mains* towards  difiipating  thofe  errors,  which 
have  mifguided  people  thefe  feventeen  hundred 

U  z  fifty 
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fifty  three  years  paft.  And  I  hope,  the  bad  fuc- 
cefs  of  that  great  man,  Julian  the  Apoftate%  who 
was  defeated,  by  the  interposition  of  Heaven,  in 
an  attempt  of  this  kind,  will  be  no  difcou rage- 
men  t. 

For  thefe  reafons  (and  no  better  I  prefume 
can  be  given  )  the  act  in  queftion  ought  to  be 
confidered,  like  Magna  Charra,  as  a  fundamental 
law;  with  this  addition,  that  to  move  for  its  repeal 
ought  to  be  declared  high  trcafom 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER      XXXV. 

Saturday,  June  16,  1753. 


Hac  ego  mecum 


CompreJJis  agito  Labris;  ubi  quid  ddtur  ofi, 
Illudo  Cbartis* 

Hor. 

A  Series  of  pointed  thoughts  en  various  fub- 
jecls  has  been  occafionally  prefented  to  the 
public  by  feveral  eminent  writers.  In  France  to 
this  day,  it  continues  to  be  the  favourite  mode  of 
conveying  an  author's  fentiments.  The  duke  de 
Rcchfoueault  fucceeded  fo  well  upon  this  plan,  that 
he  is  univerfally  admired  wherever  wit  and  poig- 
nancy of  matter  are  relilhed.  This  fcheme  of 
writing  indulges  a  free  roving  exercife  of  the  mind, 
as  Lord  Shaftjbury  expreiTes  it;  it  fets  us  free  from 
the  fatigue  of  purfuing  a  long  and  regular  tract  of 
well-concerted  reafoning.  It  appears,  indeed,  in 
loofe  detached  fentences,  and  may  therefore  feem 
to  the  reader  to  carry  with  it  no  great  difficulty  in 
the  execution.  It  is,  however,  in  allrefpecls  as  hard 
as  any  other  vehicle  of  inftruc'tion :  it  raifes  a  de- 
mand for  clofe  fenfe  and  a  lively  turn  of  exprcfilon 
in  almoft  every  line.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  writer 
already  mentioned  has  been  fo  mush  celebrated  by 

W  j  people 
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people  of  tafte,  and  hence  ic  is,  that  Pope  and 
Swift  have  thought  proper  to  follow  him  in  this 
path  of  fatyr.  An  ingenious  French  author  has 
publiflied,  within  this  fhort  time,  an  entire  vo- 
lume in  this  way,  abounding  in  excellent  reflec- 
tions upon  all  occurrences  in  life,  full  of  ftrong 
fenfe,  and  highly  fpiritcd  in  the  diction.  After 
having  perufed  this  author,  my  mind  acquired 
fuch  a  habit  of  thinking  in  this  unconnected  fa- 
fhion,  that  I  could  not  fettle  my  thoughts  upon 
any  one  topic  for  the  entertainment  of  my  readers. 
Wherever  I  went,  whether  through  the  ftreets 
upon  ordinary  bufinefs,  or  upon  fhort  excurfions 
into  the  country  to  breathe  frefh  air  amidft  the  vil- 
lages and  farms  adjoined^  I  found  myfelf  conftantly 
talking  fentences.  I  have  reiblved  this  day  to 
commit  them  to  paper,  and  I  hope  that  this  de- 
sultory mode  will  be  received  with  candour. 

THOUGHTS  en   VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

A  Periodical  Writer,  in  order  to  procure 
himfelf  a  fufficient  number  of  readers, 
fhould  endeavour  to  render  his  works  agreeable  ro 
the  various  palates  which  predominate  among  the 
feveral  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis:  but  though 
he  fhould  feafon  his  papers  to  the  tafte  in  vogue, 
he  ihould  not  entirely  give  up  his  own  judgment: 

as 
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as  Cowley  has  it,  The  world  may  fo  come  in  a 
man's  way,  that  he  may  falutc  it,  but  he  fhould 
not  go  a  whoring  after  it. 

The  fevereft  critics  upon  writing  are  thofe  who 
know  the  leaft  of  compofition,  which  is  fome  com- 
fort to  an  author,  who  lives  in  an  age  of  envy, 
malice,  ill-nature,  and  detraction. 

Dean  Swift  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  he  believed  that  the  reft  of  the  world  refem- 
bled  himfelf  in  talking  of  nothing  but  thclaftnew 
play:  in  this  particular  the  author  of  this  paper 
is  perhaps  too  much  like  that  great  genius:  the 
foibles  of  a  great  character  are  eafily  imitated. 

When  a  fet  of  bookfellers  are  concerned  in  a 
news -paper,  a  Monthly  Review,  or  a  Magazine, 
they  take  every  oportunity  in  the  faid  productions 
of  praifing  the  works,  in  which  they  have  a  pro- 
perty themfclves,  and  of  decrying  every  thing 
that  may  prevent  an  encreafe  of  their  own  fale. 
Writers  who  are  ill-ufed  by  them  in  this  /hape, 
may  always  enjoy  this  comfort,  that  were  thefe 
people  to  poll  in  Parnajfus,  their  votes,  upon  a 
fcrutiny,  would  be  ftruck  off,  as  they  are  only 
Copyholders. 

You  may  know  what  a  gentleman  thinks  of  you, 

U  4  by 
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by  the  behaviour  of  his  fervants,  while  they  wait 
at  table.  Thefe  people  are  always  fuch  fincere 
friends  to  their  matter,  and  have  his  honour  and 
glory  fo  much  at  heart,  that  they  generally  place 
their  affections  and  refentments  upon  the  fame 
object,  unlefs  their  judgment  is  handfomely  bri- 
bed at  the  flreet  door. 

On  the  contrary,  you  may  know  what  the  wait- 
ing maid  thinks  of  you,  by  the  reception  you  meet 
with  from  her  miftrefs;  for  at  prefent  all  young 
ladies  are  directed  in  their  opinions  concerning  the 
men  by  what  Mrs.  Betty  is  plcafed  to  hy  at  the 
toilet,  and  if  ihc  declares,  "  O  Ma'am,  he  is  a 
"  fine  man  !  I  loves  to  fee  him  like  any  thing :" 
or,  "  Oh  !  the  fright !  I  hate  the  fight  of  him." 
You  are  fure  to  find  the  confequences  of  it  at  the 
firfl  meeting. 

As  the  world  goes,  there  is  generally  more  art 
to  obtain  fuccefs,  than  merit  to  deferve  it. 

Sounding  periods  and  pompous  exprefllons  no 
more  conftitute  a  beautiful  ftile,  than  ftrutting  in 
red  heel  fhoes,  and  geld  clock  (lockings  can  make  a 
graceful  walk;  both  may  ferve  to  impofe  upon  the 
injudicious,  but  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
men  and  books,  will  always  think  eafe  a  requifite 
quality. 

Dif- 
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Difcrction  has  its  bounds  as  well  as  all  other  vir- 
tues: it  degenerates  into  a  Vice,  if,  like  Aaron's 
Serpent,  it  fwallows  up  the  reft. 

A  MOTTO   for  the  J E  WS\ 

Nos  alia  ex  aliis  in  Fata  vocamur. 

"When  I  reflect  on  the  late  Marriage-afl,  I  can- 
not help  crying  out  with  the  Poet; 
Curfe  on  all  Lazvs,  but  tbofe  which  Love  has  made. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  an  able  French  Wri- 
ter that  a  King  who  does  not  keep  a  Miftrefs  is 
highly  eftimable,  provided  he  does  not  become  a 
Bigot  through  too  much  Devotion. 

Politicians  have  obfervedthat  England  can  ne- 
ver be  undone  but  by  a  parliament:  if  that  be  true, 
what  are  the  Addrefles  from  Candidates  to  their 
Electors,  but  fomany  petitions  to  let  them  have  a 
Hand  in  Naturalization  slcls,  Jezv  Bills,  Taxes, 
and  in  fhort  the  Ruin  of  their  Country  ? 

The  fureft  Way  of  amaffing  overgrown  Riches, 
is  by  a  due  Government  of  our  own  Paffions,  or 
rather  adminiftering  to  the  Gratification  of  the 
Paflions  of  other  People. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  hear  in  Compa- 
ny, than  to  speak  j  Every  one  is  willing  to  do  the 
latter,  but  few  have  Politenefs  enough  to  do  the 
former,  though  it  ferves  a  double  Purpofe  ;  it 
fliews  our  Manners  at  the  fame  Time  that  it  im- 
proves the  Undcruanding. 

The 
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The  late  Doctor  Swift  is  not  generally  cfteemed 
as  a  Man ;  in  this  Point  the  World  agrees  with 
the  Dean  himfelf,  who  was  always  mortified  to 
think  himfelf  of  fuch  a  Species. 

Of  all  the  Arguments  in  Favour  of  Vice,  defen* 
ait  Numerus,  is  the  word ;  who  would  chufc  to 
travel  in  a  dirty  Road,  becaufe  it  is  crowded  ? 

Every  Age  has  a  peculiar  Characteriftic  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it:  the  lad  Century  was  remarkable  for  a 
comic  Genius,  which  fometimes  run  cut  into  un- 
warrantable Luxuriancies,  and  a  Breach  of  Man- 
ners -,  the  prcfent  Times  have  acquired  a  politer 
Tafte,  but  cannot  produce  any  work  of  Theatrical 
Humour.  The  former  tranfgrefled  through  an 
Excefs  of  Vigour;  the  latter  are  decent,  but  they 
have  that  kind  of  Decency  which  arifts  from  a 
Want  of  Pov.-cr,  rather  than  of  Will.  They  mould 
take  for  their  motto  thedefcrlption  of  ihcEutiucb 
in  Terence y  An:  at  ores  cjfe  eos  rnaximes,  f ed  nihil  foteffe. 

People  of  the  fame  ProfciTion  frequently  fpend 
their  Time  in  envying  each  other  j  whereas  if  they 
were  actuate:!  by  Emulation,  and  each  would  mind 
his  own  bufinefs,  every  Man  would  find  his  Ac- 
count in  it ;  as  at  a  Gaming-TabJe,  the  Way  is 
net  to  fit  fretting  at  the  Cards  you  fuppofe  your 
Adverfary  may  have,  but  to  make  the  befc  of  your 

Some 
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Some  people's  Difcretion  is  the  reverfe  of  cha- 
rity; it  covers  a  Multitude  of  Virtues,  as  the  lat- 
ter does  a  Multitude  of  Sins. 

It  was  well  faid  by  a  Gentleman  at  a  Coffee- 
houfe,  that  th^  laft  Scene  of  a  modern  Tragedy  is 
like  a  Statuary's  Yard;  the  Players  are  all  fixed 
in  Attitudes. 

When  once  a  Writer  is  known,  his  Enemies 
will  rail  at  him,  and  his  Friends  will  damn  him 
with  faint  Praifc,  becaufe  he  has  dared  to  take  the 
Lead  of  them.  He  fares  like  one  who  meets  with 
ipeedy  preferment  in  the  army;  the  enemy  will  be 
fure  to  fire  at  him,  and  his  Brorher  Officers  will 
hate  him  for  being  put  over  their  Heads. 

Religion,  which  Ihould  make  us  live  in  Peace 
and  Charity  is  the  Source  of  our  moft  violent  A- 
nimofities.  No  one  is  willing  to  let  his  neighbour 
worfhip  the  fupreme  Being  according  to  his  own 
Ideas,  and  his  own  Feelings,  though  every  Man  is 
refolved  to  ufurp  that  Liberty  himfelf. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  wrote  againlt  the  Chriflian 
religion  ;  Doctor  Hill  intends  to  write  againft 
Lord  Bolingbrcke.     Felices  errcrefuo  ! 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER     XLL 

Saturday^  July  28,  1753. 


Nee  tu  Bivinam  JEneida  tent  a, 


Sedlongefequere,  fcf  Vejllgia  temper  adora. 

Stativs. 

I  Have  lately  perufed  with  much  pleafure  the! 
fevcral  performances  in  Criticifm,  with  which 
Voltaire  has  introduced  into  the  world  his  poeti- 
cal compofitions.  That  excellent  author  has  the 
modefty  to  call  mod  of  thefe  fhort  eflays,  by  the 
name  of,  Fugitive  Pieces  of  Literature.  But  the 
fmalleft  productions  of  fo  elegant  a  writer  have 
their  value.  The  miniature  of  a  great  painter 
may  be  touched  with  as  much  warmth  and  fpirit 
as  his  pieces  of  more  enlarged  defign.  Of  the 
lefler  productions  which  have  come  from  the  pen 
of  Voltaire>  it  may  reafonably  be  a/Turned,  that 
they  will  be  read  with  pleafure,  while  there  re- 
mains any  tafte  for  a  fine  turn  of  fenfe  and  beauti- 
full  compoficion.  When  I  obferve  thus  much,  I 
would  not  have  it  imagined  that  I  perceive  any 
traces  of  infallibility  about  him.  His  remarks  in 
general  are  drawn  from  Nature  and  Ariftotle.  On 
mod  occafions,  he  delivers  himfelf  with  a  found 
judgment ;  but  in  my  late  review  of  his  writings, 

I  think 
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I  think  I  have  met  with  fomc  paflages,  which  de-. 
mand  the  animadverfion  of  a  writer,  who  pretends 
to  inftruct  or  entertain  his  readers.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  talk,  I  think  I  cannot  acquit  myfelf 
in  a  better  form,  than  that  of  a  letter  to  the  au- 
thor. I  (hall  endeavour  to  do  it  with  that  polite- 
nefs,  which  is  due  to  fuch  an  extenfive  genius,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  but  the  Englijh  reader  will  concur 
with  me,  in  the  few  obfervations,  which  I  fhalj 
fubmit  to  his  perufal. 

To   Monfieur   VOLTAIRE. 

SIR, 

THE  Republic  of  Letters  has  happily  re-r 
moved  that  aukward  diftance,  and  that  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  accefs,  which  pride  and  policy 
have  eftablifhed  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life. 
Minifters  of  (late  are  approached  with  difficulty : 
the  ranks  of  fociety  throw  inferior  perfons  too  far 
from  the  great  j  and  the  man  of  buHnefs  will  not 
fuffer  encroachments  upon  that  time,  which  he 
can  employ  in  the  purfuit  of  lucre.  With  men 
of  letters  the  cafe  is  different.  A  free  communi- 
cation is  always  open ;  and  while  decency  and 
good  manners  are  preferved,  an  eafy  intercourfe 
fubfifts  between  the  higheft  and  lowed  members 
of  the  literary  world.  Freedom  of  debate  is  the 
happy  collifion,  which  has  (truck  out  fo  many  new 

lights 
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lights  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  fciences  and 
the  liberal  arts.  It  has  been  obferved  that  there 
is  no  book  fo  mean,  but  fome  ufeful  hint  may  pof- 
fibly  be  derived  from  it.  On  this  account  it  may 
be  proper  to  wave  all  offers  at  an  apology,  for  the 
liberty  an  unknown  wriser  allows  himfelf,  in  ad- 
drcfinr  a  letter  to  fo  enlightened  a  genius.  I 
fhall  only  premife,  on  thh>  occafion,  that  I  take  the 
pen  in  hand  with  that  refpect  to  which  you  are 
certainly  intitled  by  the  fuperiority  of  your  parts; 
but  r.s  i  have  taken  exceptions  to  fome  criticifms, 
Scattered  up  and  down  in  your  writings,  I  cannot 
fupprefs  a  very  ftrong  inclination  of  making  a  few 
remarks  upon  them.  For  Truth  you  have  always 
cxprcffecl  an  ardent  paffion,and  Truth  fhall  be  the 
object  in  what  I  have  now  to  offer. 

I  have  obferved,  Sir,  that  you  are  difpofed,  up- 
on ail  oceafion.%  to  cenfure  the  Englifh  ftage  with 
fome  degree  of  acrimony,  whenever  it  comes  in 
vour  way.  SuArtcsr-LARi:  frands  at  trn  head  of 
our  dramatic  writers  ;  perhaps  at  the  head  of  all, 
who  have  figured  in  that  kind  in  every  age  and  na- 
tion. Willi  that  great  poet  you  huvc  not  hefi- 
t::eJ  to  take  unbounded  liberty,  in  a  manner,  if  I 
am  nor  mi -'taken,  not  confluent  with  that  manly 
Jl  nfe,  which  fee  ins  to  be  your  chara&eriflic,  and 
in  a  ilihs  apparently  dcd'uute  of  your  ufual  deli- 
cacy, 
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cacy#  Should  I  fay,  that  the  boafted  bsensiance  ot 
your  country  has  deferred  you  in  fome  of  thefe 
pafTages,  I  fiaiter  myfelf  that,  upon  a  review  of 
them,  you  will  not  totally  difavow  it.  The  moft 
ftriking  of  the  various  judgments,  which  you  have 
vented  againft  our  immortal  bard,  is  found  in  the 
difcourfe  prefixed  to  your  tragedy  of  Semiramis, 
and  literally  tranflated  into  EiigHJb^  is  as  follows. 


(( 
€t 
€t 


I  do  not  mean  to  juftify  the  tragedy  of  Ham- 
let in  every  particular ;  it  is  in  fact  a  barbarous 
piece,  abounding  with  fuch  grofs  abfuraiiies, 
that  it  would  not  be  tolerated  by  ihc  vulgar  of 
France  2nd  Italy.      The  hero  of  the  play  runs 
€t  mad  in  the  fecond  acTt,  and  his  miftrefs  meets 
"  with  the  fame  misfortune  in  the  third.     The 
"  Prince  takes  Ophelia's  fa  her  for  a  rat,  and  kills 
"  him :  in  defpair,  fce  throws  herfelf  into  a  river. 
"  Ker  grave  is  dug  on  the  fiage:    the  grave- 
u  digger,  with  a  fkull  in  his  hand,  amufes  himfclf 
u  wi:h  a  firing  of  miferable  jefis,  and  the  Prince 
"  anfwers  them  in  language  equally  difgufting. 
"  Hamlet M  his  mother,  and  father-in-law  drink  to- 
"  gethcr  en  the  ftage.  They  divert  themfelves  with 
«€  bottle  fongs,  (CharJons  a  boire)  they  quarrel, 
♦c  they  fight,  they  kill.  One  would  imaginethis  play 
*«  the  production  of  a  drunken  favage.     And  yet 
'<  among  thefe  abfurdiiies,  which  render  the£»£- 
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u  UJb  drama  abfolutcly  barbarous,  there  are  fome 
<c  ftrokes  in  Hamlet,  worthy  of  the  moft  exalted 
€t  genius.  This  has  always  been  matter  of  afto* 
u  nifhment  to  me  $  it  looks  as  if  Nature,  in  pure 
fjport,  diverted  herfelf  with  mixing  in  Shake- 
/peare's  head  every  thing  fublime  and  great,  with 
fc  all  that  can  be  conceived  lowj  mean  and  dc- 
"  teftable," 

It  is  thus  the  elegant  and  fenfible  Voltaire  fpeak$ 
of  Sbakcfpeare.  I  would  aflc  yourfelf,  Sir,  is  this 
criticifm  candid  ?  Is  it  a  fair  ana!yfis,  a  true  ac- 
count of  the  tragedy  in  queflion  ?  We  do  not 
concern  ourfclvcs  in  this  country  with  what  is  a- 
greeable  to  the  tafte  of  the  vulgar  in  France  or 
Italy  -,  we  know  that  the  clinquant  of  an  opera,  or  a 
ccmedie  ballet,  is  more  acceptable  to  their  refine- 
ment, than  the  flerling  bullion  of  an  Englijh  per- 
formance ;  but  we  might  expect  from  a  writer  of 
eminence  a  truer  and  more  exact  opinion,  Hamlet, 
Sir,  does  not  run  mad  :  if  he  did,  King  Lear  has 
proved  what  a  beautiful  diflrefs  might  arife  from 
it.  Hamlet  counterfeits  madnefs,  for  his  own  pri- 
vate end.  Nobody  ever  imagined  that  he  thinks  he 
is  killing  a  rat,  when  he  flays  Polonius.  If  you  will 
be  pleafed  to  recollect  the  pafTage,  you  will  find 
that  he  takes  him  for  his  better,  meaning  the  King^ 
and  the  rat  is  only  mentioned  to  Hive  appearances. 

Ophelia 
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Ophelia  does  undoubtedly  run  mad  :  the  defo- 
latien  of*  her  mind  arifes  from  filial  piety :    her 
Virtue  and  her  misfortunes  make  her  refpectable. 
Give  me  leave  to  add,  her  diftrefs  is,  perhaps,  the 
mod  pathetic  upon  any  ftage.      It  is   true,  fhe 
fings  in  mifery,  and  that  is  not  ufual  in  grave  and 
ferious  tragedy  j    but  it  occurs  in  nature*   and 
what  Shake/peare  faw  in  nature,  he  tranfplanted  in- 
to his  drama.     He  knew  of  no  rules  to  reflrain 
him,  and  if  he  did,  he  fcorned  the  reftraint.     The 
beauty  of  Ophelias  madnefs,  Sir,  confifts  in  this  % 
it  gives  the  actings  of  the  mind ;    it  fhews  the 
courfeof  the  ideas  in  adifturbed  imagination;  and 
the  poet,  who  can  thus  turn  the  heart  infide  out* 
does  more  than  pompous  declamation  ever  at- 
tained.    That  Ophelia's  grave  is  dug  on  the  ftage 
cannot  be  denied  j  but  that  very  indecorum  pro- 
duces a  firing  of  beautiful  reflections,  and  fuch  a 
vein  of  morality,  as  cannot  be  paralleled  by  the 
Scene  Francoife.  I  cannot  recollect  that  Hamlet  ever 
fhocked  me  with  miferable  jells  upon  this  occa- 
fion  1  nor  do  I  remember  that  any  of  the  perfonagea 
are  fuch  honeft  bottle  companions  as  to  caroufe  and 
fing  merry  catches  on  the  ftage.     Pray  confider, 
Sir,  that  our  language,  though  no  way  inferior  to 
the  French,  is  not  univerfally  underftood  abroad. 
Vol.  V.  A  a  From 
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From  your  reprefentation,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
our  great  poet  is  really  the  drunken  Javagc>  you 
have  thought  proper  to  call  him.  This  would  be 
derogating  from  the  greateft  poet  (Milton  ex- 
cepted) that  the  world  has  feen  fince  the  days  of 
Homer,  and,  I  believe  you  will  grant,  is  dealing  un- 
fairly  with  a  man,  whom  you  cannot  but  reverence. 

When  you  confefs  that  he  has  many  flights  of 
the  highelt  elevation,  you  make  an  approach  to- 
wards juftice  j  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you 
are  fomewhat  like  a  painter,  who  lays  on  juft  and 
proper  colouring,  and  then  inftantly  effaces  i^ 
when  you  add  that  you  are  aftonifhed  at  his  fub- 
lime  excurfions  of  fancy.  I  (hould  have  expected 
from  your  candour,  that  you  would  rather  have 
faid,  it  is  a  pity  that  he,  who  foared  to  fuch  glo- 
rious heights,  fhould  ever  tire  his  eagle  wing,  and 
fall  beneath  himfelf.  You  may  remember,  that 
it  is  with  this  good  temper  Longinus  talks  of  Ho- 
mer-, they  are  dreams,  fays  he,  but  they  are  the 
dreams  of  Homer.  He  might  have  given  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  drunken  fav age :  he  might  have 
called  Homer,  an  old  dotard :  he  might  have  faid,  in 
the  fury  of  criticifm,  that  fome  of  his  long  flories 
are  deteftable;  but  a  candid  critic  forgives  the 
imbecilities  of  human  nature,  and  pafTes  fentence 
like  a  mild  and  good-natured  judge. 

Cum 
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Cum  tahulis  animum  cenforis  fumet  boneftu 

Hor. 

In  one  of  your  letters  concerning  the  EngHJh 
nation,  you  are  pleafed  with  a  faying  of  the  late 
Lord  Bolingbrcke,  in  relation  to  the  Duke  of  Marl* 
borough.  u  He  was,"  replied  that  ingenious  no- 
bleman when  his  opinion  was  afked,  "  fo  great  a 
w  man,  that  I  hive  forgot  his  faults."  Some- 
thing like  this  might  have  been  your  judgment 
upon  Sbakefpeare:  and  give  me  leave  to  add,  it 
was  more  particularly  incumbent  upon  you,  to 
treat  his  memory  with  refpeft,  becaufe,  I  appre- 
hend, you  owe  very  great  obligations  to  him  in 
many  of  your  dramatic  writings.  We  frequently 
perceive  you  lighting  your  torch  at  his  fire ;  in 
your  Mahomet ',  Macbeth  marjhals  you  the  way  that 
you  are  going  $  in  many  other  fcenes  we  can  catch 
your  eye  fixed  upon  our  immortal  bard;  and  in 
your Semiramis  you  have  adventured  to  introduce  a 
ghoft,  in  imitation  of  the  very  play,  which  has 
occafioned  the  feverity  already  cited.  The  fuc- 
cefs  you  met  with  on  that  occafion  might  ferrc 
to  convince  you  of  Sbakefpeare's  inimitable  merit. 
ThcParterre,  if  I  miftake  not,  turned  then  backs 
to  the  ftage,  and  blew  their  rofes  -,  while  the  ghoft 
on  our  theatre  never  fails  to  impref's  an  a*vful  ftill- 

A  a  2  nefs 
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tiefs  on  every  mind.  This,  Sir,  let  me  aflure  you, 
is  not  owing  to  the  barbarity  of  our  tafte,  but  to 
the  amazing  power  of  o»*r  poet's  imagination, 
which  could  explore  the  undifcovefed  regions  of 
eternity,  and  recall  the  fleeting  fpirit,  with  a  fb- 
lemnity  of  ideas  refponfive  to  the  occaflon. 

With  us  iflanders,  Shakefpeare  is  a  kind  of  efta- 
blifhed  religion  in  poetry.      His  bays  will  always 
flourifti  with  undiminiftied  verdure.     When  I  fay 
this,  I  am  far  from  maintaining  that  he  is  not 
guilty  of  tranfgreflions  j  but  for  his  tranfgreflions  he 
recompences  his  auditors  with  beauties,  which  no 
art  will  ever  equal.     That  the  rules  eftablifhed 
by  Ariftotle  and  Horace  are,  for  the  moil  part,  a- 
greeable  to  nature,  I  am  ready  to  allow.     Men  of 
inferior  genius  may  think  it  their  intereft,  and,  if 
they  will,  their  duty,  to  conform  to  thole  rules. 
They  may,  in  that  fchool,  learn  the  ceconomy  of 
a  juft  and  well  arranged  fable.     But  fable  is  but  a 
fecondary  beauty  j    the  exhibition  of  chara&er, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  paffions,  juftly  claiming 
the  precedence.      With  the  rules,  which  theore- 
tical writers  have  drawn  into  a  fyftem,  Shakefpeare 
appears  not  much  acquainted.     Of  thofe  rules 
fome  are  valuable,  becaufe  founded  in  Nature  ; 
others  arc  of  pofitive  inftitution  only,  and  like 

many 
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many  arbitrary  acts  of  civil  focicty,  they  ceafe  in 
time  to  have  the  force  of  obligation.     In  drama- 
tic poetry  Shakespeare    may  be  confidered  as 
one  of  the  Gentiles,  but  of  thofe  Gentiles,  who 
having  not  the  Law,  do  by  Nature  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  Law ;    which  Jhews  the  work  cf  the 
Law  within  their  hearts*  and  they  are  a  Law  unto 
them/elves.      This,  Sir,  was  precifely  the  cafe  of 
Shakespeare.     He  had  no  written  precepts,  and 
he  wanted  none ;    the  light  of  Nature  was  his 
guide.     In  fome  inftances,  he  faw  the  beauty  arif- 
ing  from  the  unity  of  his  fubject ;    in  others,  he 
chofe  to  follow  the  chain  of  hiftorical  events,  and 
he  felt,   as  his  auditors  always  feel,    that   the 
warmth,  the  fpirit,  and  rapidity  of  his  genius, 
could  give  even  to  wild  variety  all  the  graces  of 
connection.     He  knew  how  to  intereft  the  affec- 
tions, and  that  intereft  diffufed  through  every 
piece,  hurries  the  mind,  in  a  dream  of  paflion,  to 
new  matter,  without  a  paufe  to  mark  the  tran- 
fition.       It   is   in    dramatic   compofition  as  in 
gardening;    where  nature  does  not  afford  fpon- 
taneous  beauties,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  the 
cmbellifhments  of  flow  endeavoring  art -,  to  the 
regularity  of  uniform  viftas  j  the  intricacy  of  ela- 
borated mazes,  and  a  ftudied  infertion  of  ever- 
greens :  but  when  the  country,  of  itfelf  prefent* 
A  a  3  attract 
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attra&ive  fccncs  on  every  fide  j  when  the  trees 
branch  out  with  free  expanfion,  and  the  bold 
proipeft  furprizes  with  the  heath,  the  lawn,  the 
hill,  and  valley,  in  wild  variety,  the  littlenefs  of 
tedious  culture  is  unneccflary,  and  trifling  orna- 
ments are  unlooked  for, 

I  fhall  conclude  with  a  paflage  from  your  own 
works,  "  Do  not  blufh,  Sir,  to  repent  of  your 
t€  little  inadvertencies :  it  is  hard,  but  it  is  ami- 
*c  able  to  acknowledge  our  errors."  Ne  rougiflez 
point,  MonfieuTy  de  vous  repentir  de  vos  petites  inad- 
vertances.  II  eft  dur>  mats  il  eft  beau  d'avouerfe* 
flutes. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  warm  admirer,  &c. 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER     UV, 

Saturday,  QR<  27,  175 J. 

Naturaliter  audita  vtfis  laudamus  libentius  %  &  pra- 

Jentia 
Invidid,  praterita  verier  at  tone  profequimur :  &?  bis  no$ 
Jnjlrui,  Mis  cbrui  credmus. 

Vell.  Paterculus. 

THERE  is  not  a  more  favourite,  or  a  more 
trite  fubject  of  declamation,  than  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  times.  Each  individual  of  fociety, 
charitably  judging  himfelf  exempted  from  the  ge- 
neral reproach,  aflumes  the  privilege  of  inveigh- 
ing againft  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  the  total  de- 
cline from  thofe  virtues,  which  immortalized  the 
exalted  characters  of  antiquity.  When  the  fit  of 
admiring  what  is  pafTed  and  gone  is  once  raifed, 
there  is  no  paradox  that  the  rhapfodift  in  this  kind 
will  not  advance  :  he  adds  in  the  fervor  of  decla- 
mation, that  the  prefent  race  of  Englijhmen  are  not 
pnly  funk  below  all  Greek  and  Reman  fame,  but 
much  degenerated  from  that  rough  honefly,  which 
enabled  our  anceftors  to  deliver  down  to  pofteri- 
ty  aconftitution,  which  renders  Great  Britain  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

This 
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This  fplcnctic  humour  of  decrying  the  moderns, 
is  become  univerfal.      All  ranks  and  orders  of 
men  feem  more  or  lefs  infected  by  it.      The  Di- 
vine pathetically  bewails  the  fhameful  neglect  of 
religion.     The  Patriot  taments,  that  venality  and 
corruption  have  irretrievably  extinguifhed  the  ge- 
nuine fpirit  of  liberty.      The  Philofopher  fighs, 
that  enthufiafm    and   fuperflition    fhould    have 
ufurped  the  throne  of  free  enquiry,  and  debafed 
the  intellectual  faculties.      The  Fair  complain, 
that  the  diflfolute  inclinations  of  the  men  compel 
them  to  drag  out  an  uncomfortable  life  in  celiba- 
cy: while  the  Men,  in  their  turn,  pour  out  the 
mod   bitter  invectives  againft  the  extravagance 
and  diflipation  of  the  other  fcx,  which,  they  would 
have  the  world  believe,  arc  rifen  to  fuch  an  excefs, 
that  the  word  matrimony  carries  with  it  an  idea 
of  bankruptcy  and  ruin.     Nay  fo  far  has  the  in- 
fluence of  this  infatuation  readied,  that  it  is  be- 
come very  common  even  for  Stock-jobbers  to  af- 
fcrt,    "  That  things  are  not  now  as  they  have 
"  been  :  nothing  is  to  be  done  now.     The  bro- 
kerage in  and  cut  runs  away  with  all  the  pro- 
fit i  whereas,  in  King  William**  time,  when  the 
Government  was    diilrefTed  fcr  money,   and 
forced  by  its  neccflity  io  give  l\xper  cent,  upon 
"  a  loan,  great  iirckes  were  :o  be  made." 

In 
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In  order,  there  fore,  to  fhew  the  unreafonable- 
nefs,  as  well  as  difingenuity,  of  this  epidemic  dif- 
fatisfaction  with  the  age,  in  which  I  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  be  born,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  demon* 
Urate,  and,  I  flatter  myfelf,  I  (hall  be  able  to  do 
it  beyond  all  portability  of  doubt,  that  the  now  ex- 
iflin^  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  fo  far  from 
being  inferior  to  their  illuftrions  predeceflbrs,  do 
at  this  day  furpafs  the  ancients  in  all  the  admired 
virtues  and  qualifications,  which  the  mod  enihu- 
fiaftic  idolizcr  of  antiquity  fhall  be  able  to  point 
out. 

In  the  firfl  place,  Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero,  and 
fome  few  others  of  remote  antiquity,  arc  frequent- 
ly celebrated  for  that  amazing  ftrength  of  mind, 
which  enabled  them  to  detect  the  impofturcs  of 
the  religion  eflablifhed  in  the  country  where  they 
were  born,  and  empowered  them  to  break  through 
the  impediments,  which  fuperftition  and  prieft- 
crafc  had  placed  in  the  avenues  to  truth.  Hut 
finely  the  inlignificant  number  of  inftances,  that 
ancient  hi  (lory  furnifhes,  of  thole  truly  phiiofo- 
phic  characUrs,  however  refpectable  the  names 
maybe,  wil:  little  defcrve  our  attention,  when  we 
confider  how  infinitely  the  preient  age  ecli])fes 
their  claim  of  fa  pernor:  tv  in  this  refpect.  Is  tliere 
a  gentleman  at  this  day,  any  ways  converfar.t  in 
polite  life,  who  does  not  entertain   the  grcatcft 

con- 
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contempt  for  the  prejudices,  or  faith  (as  it  is  vul- 
garly called)  in  which  he  was  educated  ?  Are 
not  the  coffee -houfes  about  Temple-bar ',  nay,  even 
in  the  city,  lb  many  feminaries,  where  our  youth 
difcufs  the  mofl  important  queitions  of  philofo- 
phy,  and  explode  the  errors  impofed  on  mankind 
lor  fo  many  centuries  ?  Nor  is  this  knowledge, 
as  among  the  ancients,  the  refult  of  tedious  en- 
quiry and  meditation,  but  entirely  intuitive,  being 
mofl  eminent  in  thofe,  who  are  almoft  totally 
void  of  the  lead  acquifition  in  any  branch  of  li- 
terature, indebted  to  Nature  alone  for  their 
aftoni filing  difcoveries. 

The  advocate  for  antiquity  will,  perhaps,  thun- 
der out  an  euJogium  on  the  exalted  virtue  and 
patriotifm  of  Cato,  Brutus,  and  feveral  other  illuf- 
trious  Remans  >  who,  prodigal  of  life,  difdained  to 
furvive  the  liberties  of  their  country.  But  cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  room  to  run  a  parallel. 
The  advantage  is  obvioufly  on  the  fide  of  the  mo- 
derns. Thofe  ingenious  hiltorians,  the  daily 
news-writers,  in  every  page  of  their  works  afford 
us  examples  of  the  nobleft  difregard  of  death. 
The  Reman  voluntarily  lefc  the  world,  becaufe 
he  couW  not  bear  to  be  a  witnefs  to  the  flavery  of 
his  country;  but  the  Englijhman  puts  a  period  to 
his  exiflcnce,  becaufe  the  fogs  of  November  deprefs 
his  fpirits,  and  he  fcorns  to  be  compelled  to  live 

longCf 
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longer  than  life  continues  agreeable.  How  noble 
is  this  fpirit  of  freedom  !  It  is  not  confined  to 
people  of  birth  and  education*  but  extends  itfelf 
to  the  Ioweft  mechanics.  My  lord  is  not  more 
ready  to  dilcharge  a  piilol  through  his  brain,  than, 
his  barber  to  lift  the  razor  to  his  throat.  In  Ihort* 
the  point  is  fo  extremely  clear,  that  it  would  be 
fuperfluous  to  labour  at  the  proof  of  it,  I  may 
venture  toaiTert,  that  no  nation,  of  which  hiftory 
has  preferved  the  leaft  record*  has  any  pretenfioni 
to  difpute  the  glory  of  fuicide  with  the  difcon- 
tented  people  of  England. 

I  am  aware,  that  great  flrefs  may  be  laid  upow 
the  literary  merit  of  the  ancients.  I  expect  to> 
hear  the  names  of  Ariftotle,  Longinus  and  Quinti- 
lian  thrown  out,  with  an  air  of  triumph.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  derogate  from  the  long-eftablilhed 
fame  of  thole  great  men.  Undoubtedly,  they 
were  very  good  critics  for  the  times  in  which  they 
lived  j  but  with  all  due  refpect  to  thole  celebrated 
geniufles,  we  may  take  the  liberty  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  art  of  Criticifm  mud  be  now  much  better  un- 
derstood, than  it  pofliblycouJd  be  in  their  days,  as 
it  is  much  more  univerfally  practifed.  Attornies 
clerks,  mercers  apprentices,  and  merchants  book- 
keepers, in  this  year  1753,  credite  pofteti!  are 
thoroughly  qualified  to  pronounce,  in  the  mofi 
decifive  manner,  upon  the  merit  of  all  literary 

ccm- 
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competition,  particularly  dramatic  poetry,  the 
nobleft  province  of  polite  learning ;  not  to  men- 
tion, that  we  have  found  out  the  abfurdity,  and 
fhook  off  the  reftraint  of  thofe  fetters,  which  the 
Stagyrite  would  rivet  on  us,  and  transferred  them 
to  our  Gallick  neighbours,  a  nation  inured  to,  and 
patient  of,  flavery. 

Should  any  difcontented,  or  difappointed  poli- 
tician, after  poring  over  Livy>  infinuatc,  that  man- 
kind are  not  now,  as  they  were  in  the  times  of 
the  Roman  republic,  when  private  confiderations 
always  gave  way  to  the  public  good  ;  I  would 
defire  fuch  a  phlegmatic  murmurer  to  look 
through  the  kingdom,  and  only  obfcrve  what  a 
number  of  gentlemen  have  impaired  their  eftates 
and  deftroyed  the  tranquility  and  happinefs  of 
their  families,  in  order  to  procure  a  feat  in  the  re- 
prefentative  alTembly  of  the  nation  :  undoubtedly 
with  no  other  view,  than  to  gain  an  opportunity 
of  watching  over  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

Some  mercantile  Cynic,  diflatisficd  with  an  un- 
ruly fen,  who  finds  more  charms  within  the  re- 
gions of  Covenl-gardcn,  than  the  counting-houfe, 
will  perhaps  pay  little  regard  to  what  1  have  hi- 
therto advanced ;  he  will  exclaim,  "  that  the  fpi- 
c*  ritof  induftry  is  loft,  and  people  of  this  age  re- 
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u  gard  nothing  but  pleafure."  The  injuftice  of 
this  cenfurc  will  evidently  appear  to  this  narrow- 
minded  citizen,  if,  the  next  time  he  goes  to  the 
pit  at  Drury-lane  with  his  wife  and  daughters  on 
a  Saturday,  he  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  make 
the  enquiry  concerning  the  mod  gay  and  brilliant 
perfonages  in  the  boxes.  How  will  it  raife  his 
wonder,  when  he  is  told  that  moil  of  thofe,  who 
fhine  in  that  brilliant  circle,  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  appellation  of  Knights  of  Jndujlry,  who,  with- 
out any  vifible  means  of  fubfiftence,  enjoy  all  the 
pleafures  of  this  metropolis,  in  the  meft  elegant 
manner,  and  run  into  expences,  which  few  men  of 
real  fortune  can  fupport  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  our  view  to  the  amiable  fex, 
and  enter  into  a  comparifon  between  the  females 
of  ancient  times  and  the  prcfent  ladies  of  Great- 
Britain,  In  what  an  honourable  light  will  our 
countrywomen  appear  ?  In  vain  fhall  the  pedant, 
who  derives  his  knowledge  folely  from  books,  ha- 
rangue upon  the  conjugal  attachment  of  Roman 
matrons,  while  wc  can  mention  numberlefs  Britifj 
wives,  who,  at  this  day,  with  unexampled  unani- 
mity, go  hand  in  hand  with  iheir  hufbands,  in 
purfuit  of  the  grand  bu finds  of  life  ?  I  mean  the 
practice  of  gaming,  called  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  his 
ufual  emphatic  manner,  the  nation's  lajl  great  trade. 

Nor 
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Nor  fhould  the  candor  and  difintereftednefs  of  the 
virgins  of  this  ifland  want  that  encomium,  which 
juftice  cannot  rcfufe.  Plutarch  informs  us3  that 
Lycurgus  ordered  the  Spartan  nymyhs  to  appear  at 
the  public  exercifes,  in  garments*  made  with  arti- 
ficial openings  in  different  parts,  in  order  that 
the  Lacedemonian  youth  might  be  captivated,  by 
a  feemingly  accidental  difcovery  of  their  charms. 
How  have  the  fair-ones  of  the  prcfent  age  im- 
proved upon  this  antient  rule  of  ftate-craft  ?  Dif- 
daining  little  ftratagem,  andfeorning  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  illufions  of  imagination,  which,  in- 
flamed by  a  traniient  glympfe,  is  apt  to  form  en- 
thufuftic  ideas  of  hidden  beauty,  they  Jhew  things 
as  they  really  are,  and  by  a  generous  difplay  of  all 
their  charms,  leave  no  room  to  their  future  hus- 
bands to  complain  that  they  were  deceived  in 
their  expectations. 

Thefe  examples,  which  I  have  brought  in  fup- 
port  of  the  proportion  I  undertook  to  prove,  will 
Sufficiently  evince  to  every  impartial  mind,  that 
the  fancied  pre-eminence  of  Greece  and  Rome  over 
Britain,  has  no  other  foundation  than  prepofTcfllon 
and  envy.  The  unprejudiced  reader  muft  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  truth  of  the  obfervation,  made, 
with  great  infight  into  human  nature,  by  the  ele- 
gant hiftorian,  fiom  whom  I  have  taken  the  motto 

of 
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of  this  paper :  We  are  naturally  more  inclined  to 
praife  what  we  bear  of  than  what  we  fee :  contem- 
porary merit  excites  our  envy,  that  of  antiquity 
our  veneration :  by  the  latter  we  are  edified  \  but 
ly  the  former  we  feel  ourf elves  eclipfed. 
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NUMBER     LVL 

Saturday,  Nov.  10,  175J. 

Non  omnia  afud  majores  meliora ;  fed  noftra  quo- 
<pte  jetas  multa  laudis  et  artium  imitanda  pofteris 
tulit.  Tacit. 

To    the    AUTHOR, 
S  I  R, 

I  Cannot  but  very  much  approve  that  love  of 
truth  and  juftice  which  feem  to  have  infpired 
jour  generous  vindication  of  modern  times  from 
the  calumny  of  thofe,  who  degrade  all  living  vir- 
tue, and  admire  nothing,  but  what  lies  far  re- 
moved, and  covered  with  the  clouds  of  antiquity. 
This,  Sir,  you  have  performed  with  undoubted 
fuccefs.  As  I  entirely  coincide  with  your  way  of 
thinking,  I  beg  leave  to  adJrefs  this  letter  to  you 
zs  a  fupplcment  to  the  doftrine  you  have  ad- 
vanced. 

As  you  have  led  the  way,  I  am  free  to  declare 
that  the  moderns  have  in  every  thirg  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  admired  ancients.  If  the  latter  boaft 
their  Plafo,  we  have  our  Sbaftefbury,  and  if  the 
death  olCatc  is  juftly  (tiled  by  the  poet  Catonis  no~ 
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bile  Letum,  becaufe  he  would  not  furvive  the  lofs 
of  liberty,  is  it  not  much  more  heroic  in  a  modem 
cobler  to  difpatch  himfelf,  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  he  does  not  like  the  weather  ?  or  in  a  noble- 
man to  cut  his  throat,  becaufe  he  has  loft  the  odd 
trick  at  whift?  In  addition  to  this,  it  mufl  be 
confefTed  that  few  inftanccs  of  this  fort  of  forti- 
tude are  recorded  among  the  Remans  ;  whereas  I 
am  credibly  informed  by  a  very  fenfible  man,  and 
one  who  belongs  to  the  Ccroners  Inqueft,  that  there 
does  not  pafs  by  a  fingle  day,  without  his  being 
called  to  furvey  the  glorious  reliques  of  a  felf- 
devoted  taylor,  a  fhoemaker,  a  gambler,  and 
others  of  various  del*  ription.  The  fame  perfon 
afiures  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  n  jt  a  tenth  part 
of  thofe  exalted  minds  have  due  honours  paid 
to  their  memory  by  the  public  newfpapers.  They 
are  permitted  to  remove  themfelves  from  human 
life  in  the  fame  filencc,  as  if  they  had  quietly 
paffed  through  nature  to  eternity,  and  never  dared 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  their  Maker.  But  to  (late  the 
account  fairly  between  the  ancients  and  the  mo- 
derns, I  fhall  here  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  thofe 
eminent  worthies,  who  figure  in  the  records  of 
ayes  palled,  and  again  ft  this  boafted  lit!:  1  (hall 
place, in  an  oppofite  column, the  illuflrious  names, 
which  have  done  honour  to  the  prefent  age.  Upon 
a  fair  infpecYion,  the  impartial  reader  will  be  able 
to  decide  for  himfelf. 

Ancient 
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Ancient  Catalogue. 

1  Ariftotle. 

2  Hippocrates. 
2  Socrates. 

4  Tully. 

j  Cato  Uticenfis. 

6  Epicletus's  Morals. 

7  The  Stoics,  the  Scep- 
tics, the  Peripatetics, 
the  Acedemics,  the 
Epicureans,  Is V.  &?r, 

8  Dionyfius  Halicarnaf- 
Jaifis,  Longinus,  Qnin- 
tilian. 

$  A  SeccfMon  of  the 
Romana  Plebs. 

10  The  Eluhnian  Myf- 
t  cries 

1 1  Balnea  Romana. 

12  TheOlympick 
Games. 

13  Plato's  Syrr.pofion. 

14  Lucius  Junius 
Bri'tus. 

I  <f  The  Roman  Confuls. 
16  Senatus  Populufque 
Rorrunus. 


Modern  Catalogue* 

1  Doftor  mil. 

2  Doctor  Rock. 

3  Whitfield. 

4  Orator  Henley. 

5  Englifimen  that  hang 
and  drown  themfelves 

6  The  Fable  of  the  Bees 

7  The  Deijts,  Mande- 
villians,  Mttggleto- 
r.ianSy  Freethinkers, 
the  Robin  Hood 
Society. 

8  The  Magazines  and 
Daily  Papers. 

9  An  EngUp  Mob, 

10  Free  Mafonry. 

1 1  The   C event  Garden 
Bagnios. 

12  Newmarket  Races. 

13  The  Club  at  White's. 

14  Ravillac. 

15  The  Two  Brothers, 

16  The  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain, 
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Without  adding  any  further  articles,  I  think  it 
manifeft  from  the  above  (late  of  the  cafe,  that  the 
moderns  can  eafily  balance  the  fcale  with  the  Co 
much  celebrated  ancients.  But  the  matter  does 
not  reft  here  :  I  am  convinced  we  can  throw  in  fe- 
Veral  circumftances,  which  will  greatly  entitle  us 
to  the  pre-eminence.  For  inftance,  I  do  not  find 
that  an  Atheijl  was  known  to  antiquity ;  and  furcly 
the  character  of  an  Atheijl  mull,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men  of  fenfe,  do  very  great  honour  to  the  prefent 
age,  the  tenets  of  his  philofophy  being  entirely 
new,  and  fuch  as  were  not  difcovered  by  Plato,  So- 
crates, or  any  of  the  ancient  philofophers.  Epicu- 
rus did  not  controvert  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  ;  he  only  denied  his  attributes.  Tully  in- 
forms us,  that  in  his  time  no  nation  was  fo  favage, 
no  man  fo  brutal,  as  not  to  have  fome  imprcfiion 
of  a  Deity.  Nulla  gens  tarn  /era,  nemo  omnium  tarn 
immanis,  cuius  tnentem  non  imlucrit  deorum  opinio. 
The  happy  difcovcry  of  fate  and  blind  chance  was 
referved  for  the  prefent  age,  fo  much  enlightened, 
as  a  great  genius  fays,  in  all  true  philofophy.  Add 
to  this,  what  has  been  already  urged  on  a  fimilar 
occafion,  the  ancients  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  England,  and,  I  believe,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  the  common  law  of  England  is  by  many 
degrees  preferable  to  the  laws  of  Solon,  or  any 
other  legislator,  founded,  as  it  certainly  is,  upon 

the 
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the  bafis  of  common  fenfe>  intelligible  to  the 
meaneft  capacity,  and  full  as  eafy  in  the  practice  as 
in  the  theory.     I  muft  acknowledge  that  I  have 
read  in  Livy  and  Salluft  fome  random  accounts  of 
the  contempt  the  candidates   had  in  Rome  for 
money  upon  all  elections  for  the  Confulfhip,  the 
Tribunefhip,  and  other  public  offices.     This  pro-* 
ccdure  among  them  was  by  the  ill-natured  called 
by  the  name  of  Ambitus ;  by  the  rigid  among  the 
moderns  bribery  and  corruption.      But,  to  di- 
ved things  of  odious  appellations,  the  public  and 
benevolent  fpirit  of  our  countrymen  at  a  general 
election  cannot  be  parallelled  any  where  in  the 
Roman  page.      The  ancients  occafionally  make  a 
murmur  concerning  a  matter  which  they  call  ne- 
quiflimafoenora,  but  it  will  need  no  force  of  argu- 
ment to  prove,  that  ufury  has  attained  to  a  greater 
degree  of  rapacity  among  the  moderns.      How 
many  young  heirs  are  ruined  with  us  before  they 
come  to  years  of  cfifcretion  ?   Not  to  mention  that 
the  Greeks'  and  Romans  had  not  the  fainted  idea  of 
the  Stocks,  Jonathan's  coffee-houfc,  Change-alley, 
the  Soutb-Sea-houfe,  the  India-boufe,  Re/ccunters> 
Direclors,  Broekrs,  and  the  reft  of  that  clafs.  That 
the  Romans  were  a  very  expenfive   people,    is 
well  known  to  every  one  who  has  dipped  into 
Vertot\  Revolutions,  or  the  famous  Montefquieu's 
Caufcs  of  the  Declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire  ; 

notwith- 
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tiotwithflanding  this,  I  have  the  plcafurc  to  con- 
gratulate my  countrymen  on  our  owing  fo  many 
millions  of  money.  My  readers  will  to  a  man 
allow,  that  the  national  debt  gives  us  a  very  great 
advantage  over  the  ancients.  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  Saliuft  mentions  publirf  Egeftatcm,  prhatim 
Opulentiam,  public  Penury  and  private  Opulence, 
But,  Sir,  1  appeal  to  you,  whether  we  have  not 
both  of  thefe  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  ap- 
pears any  where  in  the  Roman  hi  (lory.  I  fhould 
be  forry  to  be  guided  by  partiality  in  this  matter. 
The  point,  I  know,  is  of  momenr,  but  I  cannot 
help  faying  that  our  national  debt  is  as  remark- 
able a  thing  as  I  ever  read  of  in  hiftory.  As  to 
private  wealth,  the  infinite  fums  of  money  laid 
out  in  artificial  falls  of  water,  artificial  canals,  and 
indeed  in  artificial  wine,  prove  our  Superiority  to 
a  demonftration.  Moreover,  the  ancients  werv 
entire  (Irangers  to  routs  and  drums ;  not  to  men- 
tion two  or  three  hundred  card-tables  in  one 
houfe.  I  do  not  think  thev  feem  to  have  thtr 
fainteft:  idea  of  an  E.  O.  table,  of  reverfwg,  of 
forcing,  o(fineJJing,  of  fee/awing,  and  the  many  ele- 
gant turns  in  the  game  of  whift.  Picquet,  Br/ig9 
Backgammon,  Cribbidge,  are  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  flighted  manner.  I  flatter  myfelf  1  may  fay, 
without  the  danger  of  a  controvcrfy,  that  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Mr.  Hoyle  in  the  doctrine  of 

cbeaceS) 
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chances,  by  far  exceed  their  deepeft  rcfearches  in 
the  mathematics. 

To  give  the  argument  another  turn;  the  beauty, 
the  elegance,  and  manners  of  our  Britijh  ladies, 
add  a  furprizing  luftre  to  the  prefent  age.  Ho- 
race  informs  us, 

Matron*  prater  faeiem  nil  cernert  pojjis. 
Cetera,  ni  Catia  ejl,  demijja  vejle  tegentis. 

A  matron  never  fhews  any  part  of  her  perfon 
except  her  face.  They  were,  it  feems,  all,  except 
Catia,  (ludious  to  cover  the  reft  of  their  amiable 
bodies  with  a  garment.  Catia  appears  a  fingular 
inftance  ;  but  how  different  is  the  conduct  of  the 
matrons  of  the  modern  times  ?  They  have  hap- 
pily emerged  from  the  ruff  of  Queen  Befs.  The 
chief  endeavour,  at  prefent,  is  to  difplay  all  their 
charms  to  full  view.  Mad  this  fafhion  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  ladies,  I  conceive,  a  naked  Venus 
would  not  have  been  fo  great  a  rarity.  Indeed  in 
England  fome  remains  of  this  falfe  modefty  pre- 
vailed not  very  long  fince,  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Pope  has  faid, 

If  Qr.ccnCcury  to  Jhip  there's  no  compelling, 
"Tis  from  a  handmaid  we  mufl  take  an  Helen. 

But  happily  future  painters  will  not  be  reduced 
to  fuch  difficulties.     The  modern  ladies  are  daily 

flrip- 
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(tripping  as  faft  as  they  can.  The  approaches  of 
the  amiable  fex  to  a  general  nakcdnefs,  cannot  fail 
to  give  a  luflre  to  my  fair  countrywomen.  The 
tendency  to  uhdreffing  is  fo  ftrong  at  prefent,  that 

I  make  no  doubt  but  the  time  will  come  in  a  pe- 
riod not  far  diflant,  when  MiGi  in  her  teens  will 
cry  out,  "  Lard,  mamm?.,  1  have  been  reading 
r<  fome  of  the  eflays  written  in  1753  ;  but  tliey 
cc  are  fo  full  of  hard  and  cramp  words,  I  can't 
fC  think  what  to  make  of  'em.  Pray,  mamma, 
c<  what  can  they  mean  by  (lays  ?"  "  Really, 
"  child,  1  can't  fay  for  certain,  but  if  one  may 
*'  conjecture,  1  fhould  imagine,  that  in  thofe  days 
<c  the  women  wore  fomething  about  their  bodies, 
"  as  high  from  the  waift  as  the  pit  of  their  fto- 
"  mach."  "  He !  he !  he  !  mamma,  what  a  ri- 
"  diculous  fafhion  that  mull  be  !  what  has  a  wo- 
"  man  a  fine  fkin  for  but  to  (hew  it  ?  or,  if  fhe 
"  has  not  a  fine  (kin,  what  has  (he  paint  for  but 
u  to  make  a  fine  fkin  ?  And  then,  mamma,  what 
"  could  the  petticoat  be  ?  Why,  child,  it  looks 
u  as  if  in  thofe  days  they  wore  a  covering  for 
"  their  limbs  down  from  the  waift  as  low  as  the 
"  ankle."     "  Horrid  !    what  has  a  woman  legs 

II  for  but  to  (hew  'cm  ?  And  then,  mamma,  I 
cc  fuppofe  by  crown-whift  that  the  people  in 
"  thofe  days  were  fo  penurious,  and  to  pitiful, 
11  as  to  play  for  crowns  ?"      "  Yes,  child,  that  is 

Vol.  VI.  D  "  pretty 
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"  pretty  plain,  and  keeping  Sundays  was  then 
<r  made  a  crime,  and  three  hundred  card  tables 
was  counted  a  thing  of  confequence."  "  Well, 
mamma,  I  am  glad  as  any  thing  I  was  not  born 
in  thofe  grave,  formal  times." 


« 


This,  or  fomething  not  unlike  it,  will  mod  af- 
furedly  be  the  language  of  the  rifihg  generation. 
If  improvements  are  made  in  other  branches,  fuch 
as  the  national  debt,  atbeifmy  libelling,  perjury ,  cheat- 
ing* buying  annuities,  and  the  like,  I  perfuade  my- 
felf,that  whatever  the  admirers  of  the  antients  may 
urge  at  prefent,  our  fuperiority  will  then  be  in- 
conteflible. 

Pleafed  with  the  profpecl:  of  this  happy  period, 
I  will  here  lay  down  my  pen,  and  fubferibe  my- 
felf, 

A  Modern  Philosopher. 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER     LXIIL 

Saturday,  Dec.  29,  1753* 

Multa  renafcenturt  qua  jam  cecidcre*  eadentquey 
§ua  nunc  funt  in  honor e%  vocabula,  ft  volet  ufusy 
Queix  penes  arbitrium  eft  &  jus  &  norma  loquendl. 

HoR. 

To    the    AUTHOR. 

SIR, 

THE  languages  of  all  nations  have  ever  been 
in  a  (late  of  fluctuation.  Old  words  have 
fallen  into  obfeurity,  new  ones  have  ftarted  up, 
and  modes  of  phrafeology  hnve  varied,  often 
•without  neceflity,  frequently  without  any  other 
caufe  than  caprice,  falfe  tafte,  or  the  natural  in- 
conitancy  of  the  human  temper,  not  content  with 
what  is  fit  and  ufeful,  feeking  fomething  better, 
and  generally  finding  what  is  worfe.  Of  this  in- 
ftability  complaints  have  been  made  in  every  age 
by  men,  who  had  the  honour  of  letters  at  heart. 
The  diction  of  the  Romans  is  now  like  to  laft  till 
time  (hall  be  no  more ;  yet  we  find  that  Horace  was 
aware  of  this  decay  of  old  words,  and  the  coinage 
of  new.  In  feveral  pafTages  of  his  writings  there 
are  fhort  reflections  upon  this  uncertainty  of lan- 
guage;  and  the  poet  always  delivers  himfelf  with 

regret. 
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regret.  Words,  he  fays,  have  their  feafon:  they 
fall  like  leaves,  and  yield  their  place  to  a  new  fuc- 
ceffion :  like  young  perfons,  they  flourifh  for  a 
time,  and  then  are  heard  no  more.  Nothing  can 
be  more  juft  than  this  companion.  It  may  be 
added,  that  as  young  men,  in  their  bloom  and  vi- 
gour, are  faid  to  be  upon  town,  it  is  the  fame  with 
words :  they  are  alfo  upon  town  for  a  time ;  they 
foon  die  away,  and  fink  into  oblivion.  I  have  of- 
ten thought,  that  a  weekly  bill  of  words  would  not 
beunentertaining;  and  that  if  a  regifter-office  were 
kept  for  the  purpofe  of  recording  the  birth  and  bu- 
rial of  words,  as  they  happen  to  fpring  up  and 
fade  away,  we  might,  from  fuch  an  eflablifhment^ 
expert  a  hiftory  of  language  of  great  ufe,  not  only 
to  contemporary  writers,  but  to  the  future  com- 
mentator :nd  antiquarian.  A  diflinction  might 
be  made  to  iru-k  a  kind  of  fex  in  words,  that  is  to 
fay,  which  belorij-wd  peculiarly  to  the  ladies,  and 
which  to  the  men.  Damnation  I  take  to  be  of 
male  extraction :  pfba-iv  !  a  fiddkjlick's  end  !  are 
perfectly  female.  Upon  this  plan  the  weekly  bill 
mi"ht  (land  in  this  form. 

P„..« »k:* „-„,.«. /Malts  300 \n  .  ,  f Males  400 
born  this  wcl-&<    «       ,       °      >  buried  <  ..       .         * 

lieni'lcs    goo  J  li'emalcs     990 

Total   1200  Total   1390 

Decreaftd  in  th«  burial  of  words  this  week  57. 
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If,  for  the  fatisfactioh  of  t he  curious*  a  lift  were* 
made  of  the  feveral  terms,  that  are  born,  and  die 
away,  with  a  fhort  account  of  the  life  rind  charac- 
ter of  each,  whether  born  of  honeft  parents  in  En£* 
land  or  Ireland,  what  company  it  kept,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  Papifl  or  Proteflant,  it  would,  ia 
my  opinion,  bean  agreeable  addition  to  this  ver- 
bal hiflory.  To  this  might  be  added  an  account 
of  all  expreflions  naturalized,  with  the  objections 
of  the  learned,  who  fhould  from  time  to  time  pro- 
tell  againfl  the  incorporating  of  fo  many  foreign- 
ers with  the  natives  of  this  land.  A  work  like 
this  would  yield  fatisfaction  to  the  curious,  and  if 
not  cf  efficacy  to  prevent  the  inilability  of  our 
language,  it  would  at  lead  difplay  the  gradual 
Heps  towards  improvement  or  final  deftruc'tion* 
For  my  part,  1  have  ever  confidered  the  perma- 
nency of  our  language  as  of  greater  confequence 
than  the  (locks,  of  whatever  denomination*  Fot 
this  reafon,  I  ihould  be  glad  that  fome  means  were 
devifed  to  hinder  the  diction  of  Bacon,  Shakefpearef 
Milton,  and  Hooker,  from  being  covered  with  the 
rufl  of  time,  and  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  quaint 
prettinefs  of  modern  innovation.  I  never  could 
read  the  following  beautiful  lines  without  particu- 
lar fenfibility. 

So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  dcfign'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  majler's  mind, 

men 
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Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  bis  command, 
And  ready  nature  waits  upon  his  hand ; 
When  the  ripe  colours /of tet*  wd  unite  y 
Andfwectly  me  it  into  jnjlfbade  and  light  % 
V/hen  mellowing  years  the  full  perfctlicn  give, 
And  each  bold  figure  juji  begins  to  live ; 
The  trench' rous  colours  the  fair  art  betray , 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away. 

I  feel,  with  uneafinefs,  that  fomething  like  this 
may  be  the  fate  of  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addijon.  To 
prevent  fo  fatal  a  mifchief,  the  Dictionary,  which 
the  erudi  cion  of  Mr.  John/on  is  now  preparing  for  the 
public,  may  hereafter  be  found  of  ufe.  In  aid  to 
that  defign,  I  have  been  for  fome  time  planning  a 
dictionary  of  fuch  words,  as  appear  to  me,  from  a 
concurrence  of  various  caufes,  mod  likely  to  fall 
into  oblivion.  To  forward  this  undertaking, 
I  have  annexed  a  fpecimen,  not  as  yet  reduced  in- 
to alphabetical  order,  but  drawn  out  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  convey  fbme  idea  of  the  intended 
wurk.  The  whole,  when  compleated,  may 
prove  a  proper  coenpanior-  to  the.  Sptftafor,  the 
Tatlcr,  and  ail  the  works  of  morality,  which  have 
been  pnbJiflicd  in  this  country.  Paflreriry  may 
derive  from  it  fome  faint  notion  of  what  is  meant 
in  many  places,  when  the  total  change  of  man- 
Vol.  VI.  II  ncrs 
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ncrs  has  made  tnc  defcriptions  obfcure,  the  alltf- 
fions  flat,  and  the  moral  unintelligible. 

Specimen  of  an  English  Dictionary. 

Creature..  A  term  to  fhew  our  contcmpr  of  any 
perfon  whom  we  diflike ;  chiefly  ufed  by  the  ladies. 

Wing.  Very  often  ufed  to  imply  our  dillike, 
but  chiefly  to  fignify  our  highefl  approbation. 
Thus  it  is  faid  of  a  fine  lady,  "  She's  the  very 
"  thing,"  or  of  a  young  fellow,  "  O,  Ma'em,  he's 
"  the  very  thing  j"  and  fometimes  with  limita- 
tion, "  Very  well,  but  not  the  thing." 

Patriot.  A  man  who  fpeaks  again  ft  the  Court 
till  he  gcti  a  place  or  penfion,  and  till  then  loves 
his  country  out  of  fpite. 

Honeft.  From  the  Latin  word  Honeftum,  which 
among  the  Romans  implied  whatever  is  fair  and 
honourable  :  IncoElum  generofo  pefius  bonefto.  The 
word,  now  warped  from  its  original  fenfe,  imports 
gaming,  drinking,  and  debauchery  of  every  fort. 
Thus  we  fay  of  a  man  addicted  to  all  fafhionable 
vices,  "  he  is  an  Honeft  Fellow.** 

Good-Nature.  An  old  Englijh  word  much  in  ufe 
with  our  anceftors  :  it  is  plain  that  it  carried  fomc 
allufion  to  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  thofe 
times,  but  there  is  no  tracing  it  to  its  fource. 

Religion,  An  old  Englijh  word  for  the  worlhip- 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  practice  of  focial  du- 
ties 
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ties :    probably  a  cuftom  known  to  the  ancient 
Druids. 

Humbug.    A  lye. 

Worth.  Originally  it  meant  the  laudable  qua- 
lities of  the  mind  ;  at  prefent  confined  to  a  man's 
fortune.  Thus  a  fcoundrel  of  fifty  thoufand  is  a 
man  of  worthy  and  an  honed  man  in  indigence  is 
worth  nothing. 

Tarty.  Formerly  (ignified  divifions  in  the  date; 
at  prefent  a  jaunt  to  Vauxhall,  Bedlam,  Church,  or 
any  place  of  diverfion. 

Tragedy.  A  name  by  which  Shake/pear,  Otway, 
and  fome  others,  entitled  their  dramatic  writings : 
the  moderns  retain  the  word,  but  the  thing  itfelf 
is  vanilhed. 

Comedy.  Probably  a  piece  in  which  our  rude 
anceftors  reprefented  the  follies  and  characters  of 
the  age  :  nothing  of  this  fort  is  at  prefent  known 
amongft  us* 

Damned.  When  prieftcraft  prevailed  in  this 
country,  the  people  were  frightened  with  ftrange 
ideas  of  Hell,  or  a  place  of  torture,  where  the  de- 
parted fpirits  of  bad  men  were  fuppofed  to  be 
confined.  At  prefent  it  fignifies  the  higheft  praife 
we  can  confer.  Thus  we  fay,  "  A  damned  fine 
"  woman j  a  damned  goad  dinner;  a  damned 
"  fine  fellow ;  a  damned  high  thing." 

Drum.     An  inflrument  of  warlike  mufic  ufed 

II  2  ac 
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at  the  march  of  an  army,  or  in  time  of  battle  to 
animate  the  foldiery :  hence  ftiled  by  Shake/pear 
the  fpirit-Jlirring  drum.  It  has  not  been  ufed  to 
any  purpofc  by  the  Englijh  fince  the  days  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  its  metaphorical  fenle 
it  means  a  party  of  cards.     ( Vide  Rout) 

Eriendfbip.  An  old  Englijh  word  importing  the 
complex  idea  of  affection  and  efbeem  between  two 
or  more  perfoos,  founded  upon  fympathy  of  tem- 
per, and  congenial  habits  of  virtue.  ( Vide  Virtue) 
This  cuftom  was  totally  abolilhed  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II.  and  few  or  no  traces  of  it  have 
been  difcovered  ever  fince. 

God.  The  ancient  Druids,  it  is  probable  from 
all  hiftorians,  imagined  that  a  Governing  Mind 
fuperintended  the  direction  of  the  Univerfe,  and 
the  term  Gody  it  is  not  unlikely,  fignified  that  Su- 
preme Intelligence  ;  but  fince  it  has  been  happily 
found  out,  that  every  thing  was  made  by  Chance, 
or  that  Nature  (Vide  Nature)  produced  every 
thing  we  behold  ;  and  fince  the  properties  of 
matter  have  been  fufficiently  difcovered  by  Lord 
Bolinglroke  and  others,  the  term  God  is  totally  ex- 
ploded, as  merely  expreflive  of  fome  chimera, 
which  has  no  exigence. 

Modejly.      Alludes  to  fome  cuftom  among  the 
antient  Britifh  ladies. 

Earth- 
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Earthquake.  A  party  at  cards,  ( Vide  Rout^ 
Drutfty  Hurrkane) 

Fajhionable*  A  polite  term  for  all  the  vices 
that  can  be  thought  of. 

Kature.  It  is  often  called  plajlic  Nature,  uni- 
vetfal  Aature,  &c. :  fuppofed  to  be  fuperior  to  the 
author  of  all  things :  a  goddefs  held  in  veneration 
by  Atbeifts  and  Freethinkers. 

Rout.  Formerly  fignified  the  defeat  of  an  army ; 
when  the  foldicrs  were  put  to  flight,  they  were 
faid  to  be  routed.  The  fadies,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  fomc  idea  of  Crcfii>  Poitiers,  and  Blenheim^ 
have  agreed  to  call  their  aflfemblies  by  the  name 
of  Routs ;  and  this  with  the  more  propriety,  as 
whole  families,  at  thofe  meetings,  are  entirely 
routed  out  of  houfe  and  home. 

Soul.  It  was  formerly  believed,  that  in  each 
human  creature  there  exifled  fomething  incor- 
ruptible, which  did  not  perifh  with  the  diffolution 
of  our  bodies,  but  removed  to  fome  other  part  of 
the  univerfe,  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  virtue,  or  to 
fufFer  condign  punifhment  for  all  tranfgrtllions  in 
this  (late  of  probation.  But  the  happy  difcovery 
of  the  properties  of  matter  has  banilhed  this  ab- 
Jiird  doctrine,  which  ferves  now  to  embcllifh  the 
fictions  of  poetry,  and  thevifions  of  philoibphy. 

Immenje.  An  epithet  of  praife;  thus  we  fay 
a  an  immenfc  fine  woman !"     {Vide  dawned) 

II  3  Virtue. 
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Virtue.  The  antient  Druids  made  it  a  rule 
to  keep  their  pafllons  in  due  government,  by 
which  means  they  were  never  known  to  treat  their 
Maker  with  contempt ;  to  injure  their  neighbour; 
ortohurt  their  own  conftitutions  by  intemperance. 
This  practice,  it  is  probable,  was  fignified  by  the 
word  Virtue.  It  is  ufed  by  Shake/pear,  Spencer^ 
Milton,  Pope,  and  other  poets :  it  occurs  fome- 
times  in  modern  romance,  but  feldom  in  real  life. 
{Vide  Friend  (hip) 

Pity.  This  is  alfo  an  old  Englijb  word,  the 
meaning  of  which  cannot  be  traced  :  it  is  now  a 
term  of  courfe,  when  we  do  not  care  a  farthing  for 
a  friend  in  affliction. 

Whig.  Formerly  a  name  of  reproach  in  Scot- 
land, and  now,  by  fome  ftrange  reverfe,  a  title  of 
honour  in  England. 

tfory.  Originally  a  gang  of  robbers  in  Ireland: 
the  word  has  been  imported  from  thence  to  fig- 
ninfy  the  friends  of  monarchy. 

The  Wtjdom  of  the  Nation.  A  term  well  under- 
flood  in  the  Saxon  Witten-a-Gcmot :  now  a  med- 
ley of  contractors,  {harpers,  gamblers,  and  adven- 
turers of  every  kind  :  a  rendezvons  of  all  the  fell 
pafiions,  fuch  as  avarice,  envy,  malice,  &c.  When 
they  have  railed  at  each  other  for  feveral  hours, 
they  call  it  a  Debate  ;  and  when  they  have  roared 
with  baibarous  monotony,  they  call  it  Oratory. 

Z.  Y.  Z. 

NUMBER 
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NUMBER      LXIX. 

Saturday ,  Feb.  9,    1754, 

Rejpicere  exemplar  vita  morttmque  jubebo 
Boclum  imitatorem>  et  veras  hinc  ducere  voces. 

Hor, 

THE  Theatre  is  the  place  where  I  love  to 
pafs  the  leifure  hours  of  the  evening ;  but  I 
do  not  go,  as  I  believe  moft  people  do,  merely  to 
fee  and  to  be  feen.  A  well-conftructed  fable,  ef- 
pecially  if  it  be,  as  it  ought,  fubfervient  to 
the  production  of  character,  affords  me  the  moft 
exquifite  entertainment.  The  artifice  of  the 
poet,  who  can,  at  times,  give  reality  to  fiction, 
fills  the  mind  with  the  moft  agreeable  fenfations : 
but  if  the  performer  does  not  fhew  that  he  has 
a  tafte  for  fine  writing,  by  doing  juftice  to  his 
audior,  the  beft  fcenes  may  fail  of  their  effect. 
It  is  for  this  reafon  that  I  intend,  in  this  day's  pa- 
per, to  throw  together  fome  loofe  reflections  upon 
the  art  of  acting. 

The  precept,  which  the  judicious  author  of 
my  motto  has  laid  down  for  the  good  writer,  is 
likewife  the  bcft  rule  for  an  actor  j    they  both 

pro- 
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profefs  an  imitative  art,  and  the  poet's  rule  is  ap- 
plicable to  each.  "  I  would  recommend/'  fays 
Horace >  "  to  the  Ikilful  imitator,  a  clofe  obferv- 
"  ance  of  human  life,  and  the  manners  of  the 
"  performers  in  that  great  drama  ;  that  he  may, 
"  from  that  fource,  derive  the  true  language  of 
"  nature." 

This  advice,  ihort  and  fimple  as  it  is,  contains 
the  whole  fecret :  whoever  artfully  conforms  to 
it,  will  be  fure  of  acquiring  applaufe  from  crowd- 
ed theatres.  The  actor,  in  every  fituation  on 
the  ftage,  is  a  copyift :  the  deportment  of  gentle- 
men is  to  be  attained  by  watching  the  man- 
ners in  that  clafs  of  life.  As  perfons  of  inferior 
degree  muft  be  in  a  well-wrought  drama  fre- 
quently  intermixed,  the  lefs  polifhed,  but  per- 
haps, more  natural  deportment  of  citizens,  even 
down  to  the  lowed  fcale,  mud  be  attended  to 
by  him,  who  wifhes  to  be  a  general  performer. 
It  is  thus  that  we  fee  reprefented  by  the  fame 
perfon,  Bon  Felix  one  night,  and  Abel  Drugger 
the  next.  Archer  and  Scrub  have  been  both  per- 
formed by  Garrick,  and  in  Mrs.  Pritchard 
we  have  feen  Lady  Betty  Modish  and  Doll 
Common. 

L4  But 
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But  the  clofeft  obfcrvation  of  external  circum- 
ftances  will  not  be  fuffrcient.  The  human  heart 
is  the  proper  ftudy  of  every  performer,  who 
would  arrive  at  the  point  of  excellence.  The 
paffions  are  to  be  ftudied,  in  all  their  various 
workings,  and  their  minuted  effects  upon  the 
human  frame;  in  what  proportion  they  agitate 
the  nerves  and  mufcles ;  how  they  imprefs  the 
features  with  their  refpccYive  fignatures,  elevate 
or  contract  the  brow,  brace  or  relax  the  finews, 
and  command  the  attitude  and  difpofition  of  the 
whole  perfon.  There  is  not  a  pafllon,  in  the 
whole  train  of  thofe  feelings,  to  which  our  na- 
ture is  fubject,  but  what  has  its  own  peculiar  ad- 
juncts, its  own  air,  its  own  look,  and  its  own 
proper  tone.  Sorrow  unnerves  the  whole  fydem, 
finks  the  fpirits,  and  deprefles  the  voice  into  a 
plaintive  melancholy  ;  anger,  on  the  other  hand, 
contracts  each  finew,  fends  the  fpirits  in  a  blaze 
to  the  eye,  and  vents  itfelf  in  precipitate  and  ve- 
hement accents.  It  is  the  immediate  bufinefs  of 
the  performer,  to  lay  down  to  himfelf  an  exact 
definition  of  each  paflion,  with  all  its  characterif- 
tics  j  otherwife  it  will  be  impofllble  to  mark  the 
progrefs  and  workings  of  a  mind,  awakened  and 
excited  by  the  vehemence  of  their  impulfe,  or 
to  feparate  the  tender  defire  of  Romeo,   from  the 

conjugal  affection  of  Jafficr. 

After 
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After  having  thus  diftinguifhed  the  nature 
and  boundaries  of  each  affection,  the  next  ftep 
to  be  taken,  is,  to  watch  them  in  the  various 
fhiftings  and  veerings  of  the  foul,  and  that  quick 
viciflitude  with  which  they  rife  and  fall,  fuc- 
ceeding  to  each  other  with  a  rapidity  almoft  im- 
perceptible. The  mind  of  man  cannot  dwell 
for  any  confiderablc  time  upon  one  object:  love 
and  refentment,  grief  and  joy,  defpair  and  hope, 
rage  and  tendernefs,  are  perpetually  taking  their 
turns  in  the  bread.  To  perceive  minutely  the 
very  point  where  the  firfl  ceafes,  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  one  begins  to  rife,  requires  a  nice  dif- 
cernment ;  as  in  the  well-wrought  piece  of  fome 
eminent  artift,  the  colours  run  fo  artfully  into 
one  another,  that  their  gradual  evanefcence  from 
the  fight,  and  their  growing  by  infenfible  de- 
grees into  a  full  glow,  is  only  to  be  difcovered 
by  the  curious  eye.  If  I  do  not  miftake,  the 
touch,  which  fo  ikilfully  blends  different  colours 
in  this  delicate  confederacy,  is  called  by  the 
painters  the  demi-tint.  Should  not  fomething 
like  this  be  preferved,  in  the  performances  of  a 
good  actor,  in  order  to  render  each  tranfition 
graceful  and  natural  ?  to  melt  an  audience  by 
regular  efifays  into  tendernefs,  or  induce  any  other 
impreflion  with  juflnefs  and  propriety  ?  He, 
who  has  marked  with  due  attention  the  various 

tran- 
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tranfitions  of  the  mind,  how  one  paflion  ebbs 
away,  and  another  flows  in  like  the  returning 
tide,  will  be  always  fure  to  have  an  irrefiftiblc 
command  over  his  audience. 

But  the  matter  does  not  reft  here :  there  is  ano- 
ther peculiar  circumftance  in  the  operation  of 
the  paflions,  which  muft  never  efcapc  the  notice 
of  him,  who  would  imitate  nature  to  advantage. 
The  affeftions  of  the  foul  not  only  fucceed  to 
each  other,  but  they  often  unite,  clafh,  and  blend 
in  one  mixed  emotion. 


•Mftuat  ingens 


lmo  in  corde  pudory  tnixtoque  infania  lu£fu9 
Et  funis  agitatus  amor,  et  confeia  virtus. 

Viae. 

Thefe  complicated  agitations  of  the  mind  are 
often  imperceptible  to  all  but  the  fkilful  obferv- 
er -,  and,  therefore,  as  the  actor's  chief  difficulty 
lies  in  this  point,  a  feeling  expreflion  of  it  will 
always  be  a  proof  of  his  excellence.  Strokes 
of  this  nature,  well  executed,  will  imprefs  on 
every  bread  the  livelieft  fenfations. 

To  give  with  full  force  this  union   of  con- 
tending, and  even  oppofite  paflions,   is  among 

the 
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the  niceft  beauties  of  the  orator  and  the  poet. 
With  the  latter  we  find  it  more  frequent,  as 
poetry  more  directly  profefifes  to  pleafe  the  ima- 
gination. Thus  we  fee,  that,  in  mere  defcrip- 
tive  verfe,  i.he  writer,  obferving  fome  furprifino- 
agreement  between  things  in  their  nature  to- 
tally inconfiftent,  from  thence  takes  occafion  to 
reconcile  contrarieties  in  fuch  an  agreeable  af. 
femblage,  that  the  reader  of  tafte  is  entertained 
with  a  picture,  which  at  once  amufes  his  fancy, 
and  fatisfies  his  judgment.  Virgil  has  many  de- 
licate touches  of  this  nature ;  and  Horace,  who 
had  art  enough  for  every  poetic  embellifhment, 
has  heightened  his  odes  with  feveral  beauties  of 
this  fort.  In  this  clafs  of  elegancies,  may  be 
reckoned  the  following  pafTages : 

Urit  grata  protervitas ; 
Pignufque  di  rep  turn  la  cert  is 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaci. 
.  Tityo/que  vultu 


Rifit  invito. 


Milton,  who  has  every  fofter  delicacy  in 
minute  defcriptions,  as  well  as  every  lofty 
image  in  the  fublime,  has  given  many  beautiful 
touches  of  this  fort  in  his  Paradife  Loft.  Dark- 
nefs  vifible,  and  grinn'd  horrible  a  ghaftly  /mile, 
2  are 
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are  inftances  that  will  occur  to  every  body.    Mr. 
Addifon  has  given  to  thoughts  of  this  nature,  the 
title  of  thwarting  ideas  ;  and  he  adds,  that  they 
are  fome  of  the  .fined  ftrokes  in  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  poetry.     If  I  might  be  allowed  to  carry 
this  hint  further,  I  mould  call  all  pafTages  of  this 
kind,  where  the  mind  is  worked  into  a  ferment, 
by  the  name  of  thwarting  pajftans  j  and   I  will 
venture  to  fay,    that   they   will  be  univerfally 
acknowledged  much  more  beautiful   than   that 
mere  clalh  of  ideas,    which  the    eminent  critic 
juft  mentioned  has  fo  much  infilled  upon  ;   be- 
caufe  they  not  only  furprize  with  a  feeming  con- 
trad,  but  alfo  intereft   the  heart  j    the  very  per* 
fecYion  of  poetry.     The  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
and  indeed  the  fine  writers  among  the  moderns, 
are  full  of  thefe  pathetic  representations  of  hu- 
man nature ;  but  among  them  all,  I  do  not  re- 
member a  finer  inftance,  than  a  paflfage  in   Mr. 
Whitehead' s  Roman  Father,  when   that  hero    is 
rcflefting  on   the  combat,  which    is   to  decide 
the  fate  of  Rome.     As  fpoken  by  Garrick,  there 
is   hardly   any    thing   in  King  Lear,    that  has 
affe&ed  me  more. 

Had  I  a  thou/and  Jons  in  Juch  a  canfe, 

I  could  behold  'em  bleeding  at  my  feet, 
And  thank  the  Gods  with  tears. 

To 
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To  exprefs  thcfe  complicated  fenfations,  where 
feveral  pafllons  at  once  agitate  the  foul,  requires 
fuch  a  command  of  countenance  and  voice,  that 
in  this  the  greatefl  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  nicefl 
beauty  of  acting,  may  be  faid  to  confift.  With 
a  kind  of  magic  power,  it  always  leads  us  into 
the  mod  pleafing  diitrefs.  The  mind  is  thus  like 
a  mufical  inftrument :  one  chord  is  touched,  and 
while  it  founds  in  the  ear,  another  is  ftruck,  and 
mingles  with  the  vibration  of  the  former  note. 
Thus  Otbello  fays,  "  I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces  ! — 
"  And  yet  the  pity  of  it,  Jago ;  Oh  !  Iago>  the 
pity  of  it  !M 

If  the  bounds  of  my  paper  would  admit  it,  I 
mould  here  indulge  myfelf  in  examining  our 
prefent  performers,  with  regard  to  the  three  di- 
vifions  of  the  pafllons  above  eflablifhed.  To 
one,  I  mould,  perhaps,  afcribe  the  merit  of  ex- 
preffing  with  proper  enforcement  the  fentiments 
of  haughty  anger,  and  tyrannic  cruelty;  in  ano- 
ther, I  mould  chiefly  admire  the  graceful  tran- 
fition  from  rage  to  tendernefs ;  and  probably  I 
mould  not  hefitate  to  fay,  of  a  third,  that  he  is 
excellent  in  all  viciffitudes  of  the  mind  j  and 
that  in  mixed  fenfations,  he  penetrates  to  the 
very  foul  of  his  hearers.  Were  I  to  add,  that, 
in  many  fituations,   I  have  experienced  the  fame 

from 
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from  Mrs.  CMer,  it  would  be  but  barely  doing 
her  that  juflice  which  her  excellent  art  deferves. 

From  what  has  been  premifed,  it  will  appear, 
that  to  exprefs  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart 
is  the  chief  bufinefs  of  an  actor.  No  account  is 
ever  to  be  made  of  figure,  voice,  or  any  other 
external  circumflances,  unlefs  when  they  com- 
bine with  the  performer's  feelings  to  make  deeper 
impreffions  on  an  audience.     I  have  known  an 
actor  lengthen   out  the  tone  of  voice,    a^d  if 
it  founded  clearly,   imagine  his  bufinefs  finely 
executed,  when  nature  and  the  pafiions  required 
that   he  fhould   fpeak  in  another  key,    and  in 
broken,  fhort,  and  vehement  accents.  !$uinttilian 
has  a  jufl  remark  on  this  head.  "  As  poets,"  fays 
he  "  profefs  to  fing  their  works,  verfe  fhould  be 
c  repeated  in  a  manner  fomewhat  elevated  above 
c  common  difcourfe,  with  a  fweetnefs  properly 
c  tempered  by  difcretion,  and  not  thrilling  into 
c  a  wanton  luxuriance  of  found,  as  if  the  throat 
1  had  been  gargled  for  the  purpofe."     I  fhall 
only  add,  '  a  lively   imagination  is  the  talent, 
which  an  aflor  fhould  principally  cultivate,  as 
it  is  that  which  excites  thofe  pathetic  feelings, 
without  which  no  man  will  ever  fucceed  on  the 
(lage,  and  with  which  it  is  hardly  pofiible  to  fail. 

TRUE 
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TRUE    INTELLIGENCE. 

Rainbow  Coffee-Houfc,  Feb.  6. 

THE  Board  of  Priggifm  met  here  a  few  days 
fmce,  when  the  following  perfons  were  prefent ; 
Jack  Oakftick,  Harry  Lapelle,  Bob  Nankeen,  Jem* 
my  Scratchy  Nat  Pigtail,  Billy  Spindle,  Jack 
Phaeton,  Peter  Uttlehat,  and  Billy  Lowbeels.  Nat 
Pigtail  fignified  to  the  Board,  that  he  was  in  the 
country  upon  a  hunting  party  in  December  laft, 
when  Mr.  Glover's  Boadicea  was  afted  at  Drury- 
Lane.  Jack  Phaeton  and  Billy  Lowbeels  were 
alfo  out  of  town,  when  the  play  was  acted,  but 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  was  a  Comedy. 
Harry  L'apelle  interpofed :  he  faid,  that  he  had 
not  been  long  from  Merchant  T'aylo^s ;  that  he 
believed  the  word  to  be  Latin.  Upon  which, 
Jack  Oakftick  faid,  he  did  not  care  about  the 
word  ;  but  he  was  in  the  Pit  the  firil  night,  and 
for  his  part,  he  was  no  great  judge,  but  the 
phyfician,  who  always  fat  near  the  (pikes*  faid  it 
was  an  excellent  Tragedy. 


N  U  M- 
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NUMBER    LXXIII. 

Saturday,  March  9,  1754. 
Non  obdura  adeh  geftamut  Peftora  Pant, 

r 

Nee  tarn  aver/us  Equos  Tyrid  Soljungit  ab  Urbe* 

VlRC. 

CRITICISM  has  been  always  faid  to  have 
flourifhed  more  in  France  than  any  other 
country  among  the  moderns.  The  French,  it  muft 
be  admitted,  have  had  feveral  eminent  writers  in 
this  branch  of  literature.  Dacier  has  illuftrated 
Ariftotle's  Art  of  Poetry :  BoJfuy  in  his  Treatife 
of  Epic  Poety,  has  given  a  fine  commentary 
upon  the  fame  work ;  and  Brumoy  (perhaps  the 
mod  judicious  of  their  critics)  has  prefented  to 
the  world,  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  Stage  in  the 
faireft  light.  The  lift  might  be  fwclled  with  the 
names  of  other  elegant  writers.  While  genius 
has  been  thus  honourably  employed  to  lead  the 
minds  of  men  to  a  true  relilh  for  the  graces  of 
fine  writing,  it  were  ungenerous  not  to  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation.  But  this  liberal  art  is 
fallen  at  length  into  the  hands  of  Voltaire.  Like 
a  dictator,  he  iffues  forth  his  opinions  to  all 
Europe,  not  like  his  predecefifors,  to  improve  the 

general 
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general  tafte,  but  to  corrupt  it,  for  the  little 
purpofe  of  eftablifhing  his  own  fame  upon  the 
ruin  of  all  competitors  of  whatever  nation. 

Prefixed  to  Voltaire's  Meropey  we  find  a  letter 
to  Maffci  (the  author  of  an  Italian  Tragedy  on 
the  fame  fubject),  in  which  that  writer,  after 
mentioning  a  bad  piece  which  was  performed 
on  the  Englijb  Stage,  delivers  himfelf  in  the 
following  words.  Elk fut Jans  doute  mal  recite-, 
mats  rteft  il  pas  bien  etrange  qu'on  Yait  reprefentie  ? 
N'eft  cepas  une  preuve  que  le  Teatre  Angloxfe  n'eft 
pas  encore  epure  ?  Jlfemble  que  la  meme  caufe  qui 
prive  les  Anglois  du  Genie  de  la  Peinture  &  de 
la  Mufique,  leur  ote  auffi  celui  de  la  fragedir.  Cette 
Ifte,  qui  a  produit  les  plus  grande  Philofophes  de  la 
Terre,  n'eft  pas  auffi  fertile  pour  les  beaux  Arts ;  6? 
ft  les  Anglois  ne  s'applijuent  ferieufement  a  fuivre 
la  Preceptes  de  leurs  excellens  Citoyens  Addifon  & 
Pope,  Us  n  approcberont  pas  des  autre s  Peuples  en 
fait  de  Gout  &  de  Literature.  "  The  Englifb 
"  Merope,  (fay  this  writer)  acted  in  the  Year 
"  I731>  was  not  well  received ;  but  is  it  not 
*«  furprifing  that  it  was  exhibited  at  all  ?  May 
"  we  not  infer  from  thence,  that  the  Englijh 
«  Stage  has  not  as  yet  attained  a  due  degree  of 
•«  refinement  ?  It  looks  as  if  the  fame  caufe, 
cf  which  has  deprived  the  Englifb  of  a  genius  for 

«  painting 
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"  painting  and  mufic,  has  alfo  withheld  from 
*  them  the  fpirit  of  dramatic  poetry.  That 
*f  Ifland,  which  has  produced  the  greateft  phi- 
<*  lofophers  in  the  world,  is  not  fo  happy  with 
*'  regard  to  the  polite  arts ;  and  unleis  they  fe- 
H  rioufly  attach  themfelves  to  the  precepts  of 
"  their  excellent  countrymen,  Addijon  and  Pope, 
**  they  will  be  thrown  at  a  diftance  by  other 
"  nations  in  point  of  literature  and  productions 
«  of  tafte." 

We  have  here  a  fpecimen  of  extraordinary  logic, 
Becaufe  the  Managers  of  a  Theatre  fuffered  a 
bad  piece  to  be  reprefented,  is  it  not  unfair  to 
derive  from  thence  a  charge  upon  a  whole  nation, 
more  particularly,  when  the  reception  this  piece 
met  with  from  the  public  is  rather  an  indication 
of  a  correct  and  juft  tafte  ? 

What  the  caufe  is,  which  has  deprived  the 
Englsjb  of  a  genius  for  painting  and  mufic,  I  am 
at  a  lofs  to  determine.  Thofe  arts,  it  is  well 
known,  flourifhed  for  a  long  time  in  Italy,  before 
they  came  over  the  Alps  to  our  northern  regions ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  tafte  for  them  has  pre- 
vailed many  years  fince  in  this  kingdom.  They 
have  been  cultivated  here  with  the  greateft  deli- 
cacy by  feveral  eminent  mafters,  though  we  cannot 
boaft  as  many  exalted  geniufTes  as  have  adorned  the 

fofter 
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fofter  clime  of  Italy.  To  begin  with  painting: 
The  capital  works  of  Raphael,  Corregio,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  others,  will  perhaps  never  be  macched 
any  where  elfe;  but  it  is  unfair  to  deduce  a 
conclufion  from  thence,  that  we  have  no  genius 
for  this  excellent  imitative  art  in  England*  Por- 
traits painting  has  been  in  as  great  a  degree  of  per- 
fection in  this  country  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  found  fo  much 
tafte  among  us,  that  he  made  this  his  own  coun- 
try ;  and  here, 

Lely  on  animated  canvas  Jlole 
Thefleepy  eye,  which /poke  the  melting/out. 

But  not  to  Jneak  from  living  Worth  to  dead,  a* 
Mr.  Tope  finely  expreflfes  it,  we  have  living 
artifts,  whole  performances  may  vie  with  the  beft 
that  France  can  boaft.  Hutfon's  rooms  teem  with 
mimic  life ;  and  Hogarth,  like  a  true  genius, 
has  formed  a  new  fchool  of  painting  for  himfelf. 
He  may  truly  be  filled  the  Cervantes  of  his  art. 
He  has  exhibited  the  ridiculous  follies  of  hu- 
man nature  with  the  mod  exquifite  humour,  and 
may  be  pronounced  the  nrft,  who  has  wrote  a  co- 
medy with  his  pencil.  His  Harlot's  Progrefs, 
and  Marriage  A-la-mcde  are,  in  my  opinion,  as 
svell    drawn    as    any  thing  in   Moliere.      The 

unity 
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unity  of  character,  which  is  the  perfe&ion  cf 
dramatic  poetry,  is  fo  (kilfully  preferred,  that  we 
are  furprized  to  fee  the  fame  perfonage  thinking 
agreeably  to  his  complexional  habits  in  the  many 
different  fituations,  in  which  we  afterwards  per- 
ceive him.  The  fribble,  the  bully,  the  politician, 
the  lawyer,  the  mifer,  and  in  ihort  all  the  ftrik- 
ing  chara&ers  in  life  are,  by  this  gentleman,  fo 
admirably  prefented  before  us  upon  canvas, 
that  I  am  convinced  Voltaire  would  be  at  a  lofs 
to  fhew  where  he  has  been  equalled  by  any  of 
his  countrymen* 

We  may  boaft  an  equal  excellence  in  mu- 
fic:  Handel,  it  is  true,  is  not  an  Englijhman, 
but  he  furnifhes  a  convincing  proof  of  our  na- 
tional tafte.  We  have  made  it  worth  his  while 
to  fa  his  refidence  among  us.  We  have  fhewrt 
a  due  fenfibility  to  manly  melody,  where  the 
found  is  expreflive  of  the  fenfe,  and  where  no 
unnatural  divifions,  no  idle  infignificant  quirks 
miflead  the  ear  in  a  thrilling  maze  of  wild  and 
random  notes.  It  is  owing  to  the  encouragement 
we  have  afforded  this  gentleman,  that  we  can 

*  Had  Sir  Jojhua  Reynolds  dtfplayed  his  genius  at  this 
time,  his  name  would  have  been  the  bcfl  refutation  of  all 
Voltaire  has  written. 

Vol.  VI.  O  now 
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now  boaft  the  nobleft  and  moft  rational  mufic  in 
the  world.  Add  to  this>  that  fuch  a  genius  as 
Doctor  Boyce  will  be  always  fufficient  to  vindicate 
us  from  Voltaire* %  national  opprobrium.  The 
admirers  of  Arm  have  conftantly  celebrated  him 
for  his  peculiar  talent.  It  is  the  rare  felicity  of 
this  compofer  to  find  always  the  moft  empha- 
tic expreflion,  and  difcover  where  the  pafllons 
are  placed  in  every  piece  of  poetry.  To  thefe 
paflages  he  never  fails  to  give  their  full  energy. 
Like  a  ravifhing  commentator  he  brings  new 
beauties  into  light  with  fuch  a  fweetnefs  of  har- 
mony, that  every  breaft  yields  irrefiflibly  to  the 
melting  impreflion.  I  am  proud  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  faying  that  we  are  likely  to  have 
an  Englijh  Opera  fet  to  mufic  by  this  gentleman. 
The  piece,  I  perfuade  myfclf,  will  do  honour 
to  him  and  his  country. 

With  regard  to  dramatic  poetry,  our  advantage 
over  every  nation  in  the  known  world  is,  I  think, 
very  apparent.  The  bed  critics  have  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  that  a  performance  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  number  of  ftriking  beauties,  not  by  in- 
accuracies, and  the  inftances  of  occafional  con- 
formity to  the  vicious  tafte  of  the  times.  If 
Sbakefpear  is  viewed  in  this  light,  he  will  certainly 
appear  to  any  unprejudiced  reader  infinitely  fu- 

perior 
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pcrior  to  Cormlle>  Racine,  and  all  the  polifhed 
writers  of  France  and  Italy.  I  remember  a  paf- 
/age  in  Voltaire's  writings,  where  he  is  at  infinite 
pains  to  bring  together  a  firing  of  quotations 
from  the  beft  French  Tragedies,  to  evince  their 
great  talents  for  the  fublime :  The  whole  num- 
ber amounts  to  twenty  or  thirty  at  moft.  The 
beauties  of  Shake/pear  have  of  late  been  publifhed 
in  fcveral  volumes.  Otway  has  found  accefs  to 
the  heart  better  than  any  French  writer  whatever; 
the  domeftic  pafllons  are  touched  by  him  with 
the  greateft  elegance  and  fimplicity.  It  is  very 
common  on  the  French  ftage  to  hear  a  perfonagc 
of  the  drama  exclaiming  perpetually,  Helasy  and 
Grand  Dieu  !  and  then  formally  acquainting  the 
audience  that  he  has  fuch  and  fuch  fenfations ; 
but  our  great  matters  of  the  paflions  make  their 
hearers  feel  by  fympathy  the  agitations  of  their 
hero's  bread,  without  running  into  fubtle  defini- 
tions, or  languid  declamation. 

The  dramatic  poetry  of  this  country  is  like 
our  conftitution,  built  upon  the  bold  bafis  of  li- 
berty ;  and  though  the  latter  has  brought  a  king 
to  the  block,  and  the  former  admits  blood  to  be 
(bed  on  the  ftage -,  thefe  are  corruptions  which 
have  intruded,  and  are,  as  the  poet  fays, 

O  2  Effetls 
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EffeSfs  unhappy  from  a  nobh  caufe. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  apply  what  Horace  has 
faid  to  the  Englijh  Nation, 

—Splrat  Tragicum  fattS)  &  f elicit  er  audet, 
Sed  turpetn  put  at  in  Chart  is  metuitque  lituram. 

Our  poets  are  fufficiently  pofleffed  of  the  fpirit 
of  Tragedy,  but  they  are  not  attentive  to  the 
minute  rules  of  correct  tafte,  and  the  trouble 
of  blotting.  It  may  be  added,  that  they  have 
more  real  fire,  fublimer  fentiments,  and  charac- 
ters better  marked  than  any  nation  whatever. 

I  cannot  difmifs  this  paper,  without  obferving, 
with  very  particular  pleafure,  that  the  fubject, 
upon  which  I  have  offered  my  loofe  reflections, 
has  been  touched  with  great  fpirit  by  a  writer  of 
acknowledged  genius*.  In  a  preface  to  a  Novel 
called  the  Friends,  he  has  exprefTed  himfelf 
with  great  warmth,  and  a  noble  national  jealou/y . 
After  mentioning  that  Voltaire  calls  his  country- 
men   THi:    ABSOLUTE   LEGISLATORS   OF    ALL  THE 

fine  arts  in  Europe,    "  how  Jhamelcfs,"  fays 
he,  "  is  this  affertion  in  the  face  of  a  country, 

*  Mr.  Guthrie. 

«c  that 
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(€  that  gave  bread  to  Holben,  dignities  to  Rubens, 
"and  encouragement  to  Vandike;  and  that  for 
cc  years  before  (even  by  this  writer's  own  ac- 
a  knowledgment)  the  national  tafte  of  France 
«c  was  formed !  While  that  tafte  was  barbarous, 
"  John/on  enriched  his  native  tongue  with  Co- 
"  medies,  wrought  up  to  more  than  Terentian 
cc  regularity  and  propriety,  in  point  of  conduct; 
"  and  while  France  was  ignorant  of  almoft  every 
<c  order  of  architecture,  Inigo  Jones ;  in  England, 
€i  was  rearing  houfes,  and  projecting  palaces, 
cr  which  all  the  boafted  improvements  of  France^ 
"  in  that  art,  have  not  yet  equalled.  I  fhall 
"  forbear  to  urge  the  examples  of  Spencer  or 
"  Shake/pear,  becaufe  I  am  firmly  and  ferioufly 
"  of  opinion,  that  no  Frenchman  ever  yet  was 
ie  able  (fuppofing  him  to  underftand  Englijb 
"  equally  as  French)  to  tafte  the  beauties  of 
"  either  of  thefe  poets.  For  the  truth  of  this,  I 
<c  appeal  to  every  Englijbman's  fenfe,  who  has  had 
"  the  misfortune  to  read  the  unwilling,  fcanty, 
"  ftarved,  and  miftaken  encomiums,  that  Voltaire 
€€  has  beftowed  on  Shake/pear,*9 

Is  it  not  rather  too  charitable  in  the  author  of 
the  foregoing  pafTage  to  fuppofe  Monfieur 
Voltaire's  refer ved  praifes  of  Shake/pear  could 
arife  only  from  an  inability  to  relifh  his  beau- 

O  3  ties  ? 
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tics  ?  For  my  part,  the  French  writer  appears 
to  mc  capable  of  feeling  every  flroke  of  our 
great  poet :  but  envy,  and  a  vain  ambition  of 
crcding  himfelf  into  an  imagined  fuperiorityi 
have  rendered  him  open  in  his  abufe,  and  hefi- 
tating  and  frigid  in  his  commendations.  But  to 
conclude ;  what  Virgil  has  given  away  from  his 
countrymen,  we  claim  for  ours.  None  better 
fhall  inform  the  breathing  brafs,  or  foften  marble 
into  mimic  features  j  none  fhall  better  plead,  or 
with  equal  fagacity  defcribe  the  motions  of  the 
planetary  fyftem,  and  the  laws  of  nature  j  and 
befides,  it  fhall  be  our  further  praife  to  fpare  a 
vanquilhed  foe,  and  to  check  the  encroachments 
of  an  intriguing,  faithlefs,  perfidious  enemy,  ever 
refllefs  and  aiming  at  an  univerfal  monarchy, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Councils  and  Arms 
of  Great  Britain  will  for  ever  hold  from  them. 


NUM- 
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•Savitquc  animis  ignobile  vulgus* 

VlRG* 


AMONG  the  writers  who  have  defcanted  on 
the  Brifijh  conftitution,  I  have  not  met 
with  one,  that  feems  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  fubject.     An  ingenious  friend,  who  fur- 
nifhed  me  with  an  eflay  fome  time  fince,  reduced 
our  prefent  party-divifions  into  Carrkkeans  and 
Barryifts-,  but  this  is  not  going  to  the  bottom  of 
things.    The  famous  Montcfquieu  has  performed, 
in  my  humble  apprehenfion,   as  little  towards  a 
detection  of  the  root  of  the  evil,  though  he  feems 
to  perceive,  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  fpirit,  the 
declenfion  of  Britijb  liberty.     The  great  Locke% 
who  has  treated  of  government  in  a  mafterly  ftyle, 
does  not  any  where  give  us  a  clue  to  guide  our 
refearch;    and   after    glowing  with   Bolingbrokt 
through  a  number  of  pages,  we  are  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  ever.     England  can  never  be  undone 
but  by  a  parliament,  fays  die  author  of  the  Ufe  and 
Abuje  of  Parliaments-,  but  even  there,  we  are  again 
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put  upon  a  wrong  fccnt.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  England  can  never  be  undone  but  by 
the  mob.  I  am  aware,  that  this  may  at  firft 
fight  appear  a  paradox ;  but  a  retrofpect  to  the 
behaviour  of  that  body  of  people  will  convince 
every  intelligent  mind  of  the  truth  of  the 
afTertion. 

The  generality  of  political  writers  have  wafted 
a  great  deal  of  paper  in  fettling  the  various  forms 
of  government ;  one,  they  tell  us,  is  a  mono- 
cracy ;  another  talks  of  an  ariftocracy  j  a  third 
is  loud  in  praife  of  a  democracy  ;  and  the  Britijb 
conftitution,  they  inform  us,  is  of  the  mixed 
fpecies ;  confiding  of  a  coalition  of  all  three. 
But  furely  a  little  obfervation  will  point  out  to  us, 
that  they  have  all  pafTed  by  unnoticed  another 
mode  of  civil  policy,  which  cannot  be  called  by 
a  better  name  than  a  Mobocracy.  Under  the  lad 
mentioned  form  of  government,  this  country 
has  been  for  many  years  pad,  and  in  all  human 
probability  will  continue  fo  for  a  long  period 
dill  to  come,  nay,  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  until 
monocracy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy  are  all 
fwallowed  up  by  this  alone. 

There  is  hardly  ever  a  bill  brought  before  the 
honourable  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  but  the 
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fcopeof  it  1*  immediately  canvafTed  in  an  aflembly 
of  the  Mobocracy.     If  it  paffes  in  the  negative,  a 
deputation  is  forthwith  fent  to  the  Parliament 
Houfe,  where,  though  their  remonftrances  are 
not  heard  at  the  bar,  they  neverthelefs  enforce 
their  arguments  with  fuch  a  truly  Britijh  elo- 
quence, that  they  never  fail  to  have  a  due  degree 
of  influence  upon  the  debates  within  doors.  Upon 
thefe   occafions,  they  generally  make  ufe  of  a 
rule  of  logick,  which  indeed  is  not  mentioned  by 
AriftotUy  but  is  found  of  great  efficacy  in  all 
difputes.     The  mode  of  reafoning  I  mean,  is  the 
Argumentum  Baculinum  \   &  nervous   exertion  of 
which,  accompanied  with  all  the  force  of  the 
moft  vigorous  lungs,  has  over-ruled  many  an  in- 
tended ad,  when  it  happens  not  to  pleafe  in  the 
councils  of  the  common  people.    The  Mobocracy 
have  further  the  legiflative  and  executive  part  of 
their  laws  in  their  own  hands,  and  we  rind  them 
very  frequent  in  a  diligent  attention  to  them. 
For  inftance,  though  the  common  law  of  England 
has   provided   a   proper    punifhment   for  pick- 
pockets, the  Mobocracy  has  reconfidered  that  mat- 
ter, and,  after  mature  deliberation,  deviled  a  cor- 
rection, in  their  opinion,  more  adequate  to  the 
offence.      Accordingly,  whenever   any    one   is 
found  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  law,  they  im- 
mediately proceed  to  execution,  without  judge 

or 
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or  jury,  which,  in  their  apprehenfion,  fervc  but 
to  retard  the  courfe  of  juftice.  They  feize  the 
delinquent,  and,  without  delay,  duck  him  in  the 
river,  the  Canal  in  St.  James's  Park,  or  the  next 
pool  of  water.  The  offender  is  carried  to  the 
next  pump,  and  there  deluged  till  he  is  almofi: 
ready  to  expire.  Upon  all  thefe  occafions,  it  is 
obfervable,  that  they  take  infinite  delight  in  fee- 
ing the  proper  puniihment  inflicted,  as  may  be 
obferved  from  the  acclamations,  and  huzzas^ 
wherewith  their  burft  of  joy  rends  the  air.  In 
like  manner,  the  pillory  is  fometimes  ordained 
by  the  ftatute  law  of  England,  in  order  to  expofe 
fuch  tranfgreflbrs,  as  deferve  to  be  fet  up  the 
marks  of  public  fhame.  Upon  every  occurrence 
of  this  nature,  wifdom  is  fure  to  cry  out  in  the 
(treets,  and  the  award  of  the  judges  is  deter- 
mined by  a  popular  circle  to  be  juft  or  unjufl. 
When  once  they  have  pronounced  fentence,  the 
perfon  doomed  to  make  his  appearance  is  fure 
either  to  meet  with  their  protection,  or  to  call 
forth  the  utmoft  indignation  of  an  incenfed  po- 
pulace. Nay,  it  has  been  known  that  thefe  per- 
petual dictators  have  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
refcue  felons  condemned  to  fuffer  death,  from 
the  hands  of  the  proper  officers,  and  generoufly 
to  have  fupcrfeded  the  death  warrant.  In  many 
parts  of  England  they  have  an  implacable  aver- 
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(ion  to  turnpikes,  infomuch,  that  it  is  now  uni* 
verfally  believed,  that  they  will  never  be  at 
reft,  till  they  have  entirely  demolifhed  thofe 
difagreeable  paflports.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  a  (lory  of  thefe  people,  which  I  think  may 
ferve  to  give  the  reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  their 
arbitrary  power.  Not  very  long  fince,  three 
Indian  kings  paid  a  vifit  to  this  metropolis  i  and, 
after  they  had  {cen  moil  places  of  curiofity,  a  play 
was  at  length  advertifed  by  command  of  their 
Indian  majefties.  The  Mobocracy,  who  have 
entirely  exploded  all  notions  of  the  right  divine 
of  Kings,  and  who,  in  fact,  confidcr  crowned 
heads  as  no  more  than  common  men,  took  care 
to  attend  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane% 
in  order  to  furvey  the  fwarthy  monarchs.  At 
length  the  curtain  drew  up,  but  in  vain  did  the 
players  attempt  to  begin  the  diverfion  of  the 
night.  The  Monocracy,  who  had  pofleffion  of 
the  upper  gallery,  declared  that  they  came  to 
fee  the  kings,  "  and  fince  we  have  paid  our 
"  money,  the  kings  we  will  have."  Whereupon 
Mr.  Wilks,  who  was  then  one  of  the  patentees, 
came  forth  and  allured  them  that  the  kings  were 
in  the  front-box;  to  this  the  Mobocracy  replied, 
that  they  could  not  fee  them  there,  and  defired 
that  they  might  be  placed  in  a  more  confpicuous 
point  of  view,  "  otherwife,  there  fhall  be  no 
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"  play."  Mr.  Wilks%  who  was  not  in  his  heart  of 
mobocratical  principles,  loved  his  own  intercfl  Co 
well,  that  he  always  knew  how  to  be  an  occafional 
conformift.  He  aflured  them  he  had  nothing  lb 
much  at  heart  as  their  happinefs,  and  accordingly 
got  three  chairs,  and  placed  the  kings  on  the 
ftage,  to  die  no  fmall  fatisfaction  of  the  Monocracy, 
with  whom  it  is  a  maxim  to  have  as  much  as 
pofUble  for  their  money.  From  hence  it  appears 
that  the  power  of  the  multitude  is  perfectly 
dictatorial ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  ages  the  managers 
of  play-houfes  have  acquiefced  under  the  gailery- 
jurifdi&ion.  Mr.  Garrick,  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, notwithftanding  the.  fubmiflive  bows  he 
occafionally  makes  them,  is  not  entirely  recon- 
ciled to  their  government.  He  is  apt,  if  fame 
fpeaks  truth,  to  quote  certain  treafonable  words 
from  Horace,  implying  that  the  vulgar  have  no 
claim  to  infallibility.  Interdum  Valgus  Reftum 
videt,  eft  ubi  peccat.  My  intelligence  further 
adds,  that  he  has  fupprefled  many  fchemes  for 
adding  novelty  to  the  amufements  of  the  public, 
from  a  fear  he  has  conceived  of  the  many-headed 
monftcr  of  the  gallery ;  nay,  he  will  at  times 
carry  matters  fo  far  as  to  pronounce  their  beha- 
viour illegal ;  and,  when  lately  they  broke  all 
the  windows  of  his  dwclling-houfe,  fo  difcon- 
tented  a  fpirit  poflefTed  him,  that  he  would  by 
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no  means  acknowledge  the  juftice  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Be  tnat  as  it  may ;  it  is  certain  one  difaffected 
perfon  cannot  withfland  the  Mobocratical  power, 
which  it  is  manifeft  has  gained  great  ftrength  of 
late  years,  and,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  continue  to 
flourifti  more  and  more  every  day.  They  have 
many  wife  maxims,  by  which  they  govern  them- 
felves  ;  fuch  as,  "  no  wooden  fhoes,"  "  liberty 
"  and  property  and  no  excife" — "  no  French 
"  dancers" — u  no  Mounfeers" — "  let  every  man 
€<  toad  his  own  cheefe."  Such  prudential  axioms, 
founded  on  the  foberefl  fenfe,  mud  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  render  their  adminiftration  both 
wife  and  profperous.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  have  made  any  great  progrefs  in  the  modern 
art  of  wari  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  they  all  hold  it  in  contempt.  It  is 
certain  that  on  many  occafions,  when  our  mixed 
form  ofcgovernment  has  endeavoured  to  oppofe 
them,  fey  fending  forth  the  foldiery,  they  have 
always  laughed  at  the  military  force,  and  made 
them  retreat  without  daring  to  fire.  Their  mili- 
tary difcipline  feems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Romans ;  they  know  no  ufe  of  cannon,  or  fire- 
arms, but  proceed  to  battle  with  flicks,  blud- 
geons, fetting  up  loud  fhouts,  fomewhat  like  the 
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war-whoop  of  the  Indians,  and  hurling  flones, 
brickbats,  bottles,  and  glafTes,  with  tremendous 
force  on  the  adverfe  party.  To  all  refinements 
of  modern  luxury  they  arc  total  flrangers :  bread 
and  cheefe,  and  porter,  are  their  chief  fuftenance; 
gin  being  only  ufed  by  them  when  they  are  low- 
fpirited,  or  are  going  to  be  hanged.  They 
do  not  paint  their  bodies  with  woad,  like  the 
ancient  Britons,  but  generally  with  kennel-dirt, 
which  lends  them  a  formidable  air  in  battle. 
Thus  enured  to  danger,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if 
the  Monocracy  at  length  become  mafters  of  this 
kingdom.  This,  as  I  conceive  it,  muft  fhortly 
be  the  cafe,  unlefs  the  vices  of  people  of  falhion 
fhould  defcend  to  them,  and  retard  their  progrefs. 
Of  this,  I  muft  own  I  am  inclined  to  chcrim 
fome  hopes,  having  heard,  that  in  fome  parts  of 
the  town,  they  drink,  and  game,  and  fwear,  and 
are  to  the  full  as  wicked  as  their  betters.  Par- 
ticularly in  Hockly  the  Hole,  I  am  told,  that  they 
have  a  place  called  White's  Chocolate-houfe; 
that  clean  lodgings  for  travellers  are  dearer  than 
ever,  and  that  you  cannot  any  where  Jhave  for  a 
fenny,  the  depravity  of  the  times  having  raifed 
the  prices  of  every  thing  there,  as  well  as  at  the 
St.  James's  end  of  the  town. 
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NUMBER      LXXV. 

Saturday \  March  23,  1754. 

Turn  Dta  nube  cava  tcnumfint  viribus  umbram 
Iufaciem  JEne*>  viju  mirabile  monftrum> 
Dardaniis  ornat  telis,  clypeumque  jubafque 
Divini  ajjimulat  capitis ;   dat  inania  verba, 
Datfinc  mentc  Jonum.—  Virg* 

WrHEN  Turnur,  in  the  tenth  Mneidy  is  cut- 
ting his  way  through  fields  of  (laughter, 
en  interpofing  goddefs  fhadows  forth  an  illufive 
appearance  of  the  adverfe  warrior.  She  arms 
the  phantom,  which  is  made  to  refemble  jEncas, 
with  an  air-drawn  javelin,  an  imaginary  fhield 
and  crcft,  adds  a  mimic  voice,  and  founds  inno- 
cent of  thought.  The  delufrve  mockery  flies  be- 
fore  the  ranks,  in  order  to  divert  the  real  com- 
batant, and  engage  him  in  a  vain  purfuit.  The 
impofition  has  the  intended  efFect :  the  General 
is  fed uced  from  the  field ;  the  illufion  vanifhes 
into  air,  and  then  too  late  the  hero  perceives, 
that  he  had  quitted  the  field  of  glory,  to  diftin- 
guifh  his  martial  prowefs  againfl  a  fictitious  ene- 
my, where  no  honour  could  be  reaped.  In  the 
warfare  of  the  pen,  fome thing  like  this  very  com- 
monly 
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monly  happens.  A  writer  is  no  fooncr  obferved 
to  De  engaged  in  a  right  courfe,than  a  counterfeit 
genius  is  inftantly  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  him. 
Mother  Dullnefs,  who  is  always  as  careful  of  her 
favourites  as  any  goddefs  in  epic  poetry,  is  fure 
to  make  fomcthing  appear  in  the  fhape  of  a  rival: 
She  arms  him  with  a  goofe-quill,  furnimes  ink 
and  paper,  fupplies  him  with  empty  words,  and 
imideal  founds,  without  any  thinking  faculty.— 
Dal  in  aula  verba,  dat  fine  mente Jonum*. 

The  machinery,  which  Virgil  has  thought  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  his  divine  poem,  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  epic  mufe, 
and  only  fit  for  the  mock  heroic,  'Turnus,  engaged 
in  thepurfuit  of  a  phantom,  feems  to  be  in  a  lu- 
dicrous fituatipR  ;  and  furely  the  author,  who  can 
be  drawn  off  from  the  purfuit  of  a  nobler  quarry, 
to  follow  fome^puny  fcribbler  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  a  letter  to  a  friend,  a  wretched  poem, 
or  an  infipid  epigram,  mult,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
judicious,  appear  to  act,  unworthily,  and  very 
much  beneath  his  character.  On  this  account 
it  is,  that  I  have  hitherto  kept  myfelf  clear  of  all 
disputes  with  my  brethren  of  the  quill.  I  have 
pei fevered  in  one  uniform  plan,  though  there 
have  not  been  wanting  things,  u  that  would  be 
z  "  poets 
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cc  poets   thought,"    who   have   endeavoured  to 
moleft  me  in  my  career. 

Deaf  to  all  fuch  avocations,  I  have  attended 
only  to  the  profecution  of  the  defign  this  paper 
firfl  fet  out  with,  namely,  to  conduce  my  utmofl  to 
the  entertainment  and  inilrueYion  of  my  readers. 
The  former  of  thefe  views,  I  flatter  myfelf,  has 
in  fome  degree  fucceeded  :  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  enlightened  the 
tinderftandings  of  all  my  contemporaries,  nor  to 
have  brought  about  a  general  reformation  of 
men  and  manners.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  cannot 
confider  the  Gray* s- Inn  Journal,  as  a  general 
Panacea  for  the  defects  of  mankind.  My  book- 
feller,  and  many  of  my  friends  (i.  et  enemies) 
have  been  pleafed  to  compliment  me  on  that 
fcore.  When  I  declare  thus  much,  I  be^  I  may 
not  be  fuppofed  to  envy  the  fame  of  a  very 
elegant  and  ingenious  brother-writer,  who  plea- 
fantly  congratulates  himfelf  on  the  extenfive 
amendment  of  mankind  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  his  paper.  He  allures  us,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  at  pre  fen  t  as  cards  at  White's  ;  no 
naked  moulders  at  Ranelagh ;  and  from,  the  se- 
neral  ceftation  of  vice,  he  flatters  himfelf  that 
the  Millennium  is  at  hand,  determined,  when 
that  happy  period  arrives,  to  lay  down  his  pen, 
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and  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  confeience 
for  a  life  well  fpent  in  the  fervice  of  mankind. 

For  my  part,  I  (hall  hot  wait  for  the  Milkn~ 
mum*  I  have  met  with  very  different  fuccefs  in 
my  diftric"b.  I  am  refolved  not  to  cry  out,  in 
imitation  of  Falfiaff  to  the  vanquifhed  Hotfpur, 
<c  there  lies  vice  ;  an  the  king  will  rewird  me ; 
cc  — fo ; — if  not, — let  him  write  the  next  paper 
#<  himfelf."  So  far  from  having  any  title  to  this 
boaft,  I  have  at  prefent  only  one  letter  upon 
my  table,  teftifying  the  furprizing  cure  wrought 
by  thefe  lucubrations.  This  curious  epiflle  is  as 
follows. 


To  CHARLES  RANGER,  Efq. 

SIR, 

FOR  twenty  years  lad  paft,  I  have  been  afc 
flicked  with  a  mofl  extraordinary  fpecies  of  pride, 
which  affected  my  head  to  fo  great  a  degree, 
that  I  could  never,  during  that  time,  bow  it  to 
any  one,  who  was  not  pofTefTed  of  a  fortune  of 
ten  thoufand  pounds.  This,  you  may  believe, 
reduced  me  to  fuch  a  fituation,  that  all  my 
acquaintance  fhunned  my  company.    But  upon 
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perufal  of  your  paper  of  the  26th  of  January,  I 
immediately  found  fuch  a  relaxation  in  the  finews 
of  my  neck,  that  I  can  already  make  a  flight 
bow  to  my  equals.  In  my  organs  of  fpeech 
there  is  fuch  an  amendment,  that  I  can  pro- 
nounce, Sir,  or,  Madam,  to  any  decent  perfon 
of  either  fex.  The  truth  of  the  above  I  am  willing 
to  atteft  on  oath,  when  called  upon,  and  am, 

SIR, 

Tour  moft  obedient  Servant, 

Georgk  Stiffneck. 

This  is  the  only  certificate  I  can  produce  at 
prefent  of  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  papers :  I  fuppofe, 
indeed,  that  many  individuals  have  occafionally 
profited  by  them ;  yet  my  intelligence  fays,  that 
mod  of  the  faihionable  vices  and  follies  of  this 
metropolis  are  carried  on  with  as  much  alacrity 
as  if,  to  ufe  the  phrafe  of  Noll  Bluff,  Charles 
Ranger  bad  never  been  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

By  advices  from  the  city  I  learn,  that,  while  the 
hufband  is  cheating  for  a  groat  behind  the  coun- 
ter, the  wife  is  venturing  hundreds  at  a  rout; 
that  the  courfe  of  exchange  was  on  Tburfday  laft 
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Very  much  influenced  by  the  J^tc-Brokers ; 
that  the  (locks  continue  to  be  iniquitoufly 
raifed  or  lowered  in  ' Change- Alley  ;  and  thar 
criticifm  flill  prevails  at  Sam's.  Orator  Henly, 
I  am  told,  continues  to  rave  among  his  butchers ; 
families  are  ruined  every  night  at  the  gaming- 
clubs ;  and  from  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagb  I  hear, 
by  undoubted  intelligence,  that  half  of  the  taper 
leg,  and  the  pit  of  the  fhowy  bofom  are  difplaycd 
every  night  by  ladies  of  the  firft  diftinction. 
Zeal  for  the  conftitution  is  talked  of  in  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  but  never  gains  a  fmgle 
vote ;  infomuch,  that  Mr.  AJlAey  on  Ludgate- 
Ililly  who  fells  punch  pro  bono  publico y  is  the  only 
patriot  I  can  any  where  hear  of. 

But  though  this  general  contagion  of  vice  and 
folly  dill  prevails,  I  hope  it  will  at  lead  be  found 
fome  degree  of  merit  to  have  oppofed  it.  I 
perfuade  myfelf,  that  throughout  thefe  little 
cflays,  my  fatyr  has  been  ib  levelled,  as  not 
to  have  deferved  the  difpleafure  of  any  worthy 
character.  As  to  the  anonymous  invectives  of  little 
fcribblers,  I  have  already  declared  my  opinion 
of  them  ;  and  fhould  a  whole  inundation  of  ca- 
lumny be  hereafter  difcharged  againft  me,  I  fhall 
not  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  drawn  into  petty  quar- 
rels with  anonymous  fcribblers,  or  with  thofe, 
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whole  names  have  never  been  heard  of  in  any 
circle  of  true  tafte  and  real  literature.  The 
malevolent  critic,  and  the  fcribbler  of  defamatory 
libels  are  the  pefts  of  fociety.  Unknown  to 
every  mufe,  thev  have  nothing  to  infpire  their 
puny  talents,  except  dullnefs  and  envy.  This,  I 
think,  will  manifeftly  appear  from  the  following 
paper,  which  fell  into  my  hands  by  an  extraor- 
dinary accident  a  few  days  fince. 

The  Society  of  Grub-ftreet,  by  the  influence  of 
Mother-Dullnefs  Head- Co  liege  of  Great-Britain, 
Defender  of  Abfurdity,  and  Jo  forth  ;  to  all  our 
dearly  beloved  Members,  to  whom  thefe  Prefents 
Jhall  come,  greeting* 

Whereas  Charles  Ranger ,  Efq.  has  taken  upon 
him  to  publifh  once  a  week,  namely,  every  Satur- 
day, a  paper,  entitled  the  Gray  s- Inn  Journal, 
and  hath  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
to  introduce  into  all  Coffee-houfes,  eflays  of 
wit  and  humour,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  authors  of  the  Spectator,  Tatter,  and  Guar- 
dian,  whom  we  have  always  held  in  the  higheft 
deteftation :  and  further,  whereas  the  faid  Charles 
Ranger  hath  avowed  him&lf  an  enemy  to  all 
modern  critics,  ftigmatizing  them  by  the  name 
of  the  Malevoli;  and  has,  moreover  declared  war 

P  3  againfl: 
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againft  all  foreign  monfters,  oftrichcs,  and  pan- 
tomimes :  we  hereby  enjoin  you,  all  and  feveral^ 
to  abufe,  revile,  traduce,  calumniate,  and  defame 
him,  the  faid  Charles  Ranger,  fo  as  to  make  him 
uneafy  in  his  province,  and  oblige  him,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  lay  down  his  pen. 

And  we  further  command  our  dearly  beloved, 
the  doers  of  the  feveral  news-papers  (which  have 
been  hitherto  devoted  to  our  caufe),  either  not 
to  mention  the  works  of  the  faid  Ranger,  or  to 
damn  them  with  faint  praife,  or  grofsly  and 
fcandaloufly  to  condemn  them,  as  they  have 
done  to  every  thing  praife^worthy  for  fome  years 
pad ;  and  for  fo  doing,  this  (hall  be  your  fuf- 
ficient   warrant.      Given  in  Grub-fireet,   Janu* 

*y  i>  1754. 

By  order  of  the  Society, 


John  Hill,  1  e 

Quinbus  Flestrin  )  Sec'«a««. 
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TRUE    INTELLIGENCE. 

Bedford  Coffee-Houfe,  March  aift. 

WE  have  lately  fet  up  in  this  place  a  new  in- 
vented machine,  in  imitation  of  the  weather-glafs, 
by  which  we  can,  by  fure  prognoftics,  tell  in  the 
morning  the  rife  and  fall  of  wit  and  humour 
for  the  whole  day.  The  feveral  ftages  which  are 
fixed  for  its  progrefs  are  in  a  gradual  afcent  from 
Dull,  Muzzy,  Heavy,  Howish,  Fine,  very 
Fine,  High,  Great,  Immense  by  G  ♦ 
The  mercury  has  not  afcended  this  whole  week 
pad  farther  than  Great,  and,  it  is  thought,  will 
not  reach  Immense  by  G— —  till  next  winter. 
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NUMBER      LXXVI. 

Saturday,  March  30,  1754. 


-Migravtt  ab  aure  votuptas 


Omnis  ad  inccrtos  oculos  fcf  gaudia  vana*     Hor. 

AWELL  conduced  theatre,  in  a  large  and 
flouriihing  community,  is  an  object  of 
much  greater  moment,  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. Mr.  Whitehead,  in  a  copy  of  verfes  to 
Garrick)  congratulating  that  admirable  actor  upon 
his  accefiion  to  the  management  of  Drury-Lane> 
faid,  among  other  things, 

A  nation's  tafle  depends  on  you, 
Perhaps  a  nation's  virtue  too. 

The  compliment,  in  my  opinion,  was  far  from 
being  overftrained.  Men,  who  refort  to  the 
play-houfe,  though  with  nothing  but  mere  amufe- 
ment  in  view,  will  fee  the  caufe  of  virtue 
fupported  in  many  of  our  Tragedies,  with  all  the 
fplendor  of  fentiment  and  language  ;  and  in  the 
beft  of  our  Comedies,  they  will  be  taught  to 
laugh  at  what  is  irregular,  vicious,  or  abfurd  in 
the  courfe  of  ordinary  life.     By  the  pathos  of  the 

former. 
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former,  the  mind,  which  would  otherwife  lie 
torpid,  feels  itfelf  awakened  to  the  fenfations  of 
humanity;  and  from  the  inftru&ivc  mirth  of  the 
latter,  all  may  carry  home  an  ufeful  and  moral 
lefibn.    But  our  ftage,  it  mud  be  acknowledged, 
has  been  upon  the  decline  for  a  number  of  years. 
Of  this  degeneracy  it  may  be  difficult  to  afllgn 
the  various  caufes  j  but  the  fad  is  univerfally  felt 
and  acknowledged.     The  rera  of  dramatic  fplen- 
dor  feems  to  have  clofed  with  the  management  of 
Bootby  Wilksy  and  Cibber.     The  two  laft  good 
Comedies  in  their  time,  if  ir.v  memory  does  not 
deceive  me,  were  the  Provoke  J  Hujbcnd,  and  the 
Conjcious  Lovers.     From  that  time  to  the  Suf- 
prions  Hujband,  in  1747,  there  is  a  melancholy 
chiifm  of  twenty  years.      In  that  whole  time, 
nothing  has  been  produced,  that  deferves  the 
name  of  juft  and  regular  Comedy.  The  Beggar's 
Opera,  it  is  true,  like  a  fingle  frar,  appeared  in  the 
theatrical  hemiiphere  during  that  interval.     But 
the  piece,  excellent  as  it  is,  and  fparkling  in 
every  fcene  with  real  wit  and  genuine  humour, 
cannot  be  clafled  with  that  legitimate  fpecies  ot 
Comedy,  which  tends  to  the  improvement  of 
the  manners.     In   Traced v   our   theatres  have 
been  (till  more  deficient.  The  Siege  cf  Damafcus 
was,  I  believe,  the  lail  piece  in  Giber**  time, 
X  t!wt 
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that  has  fince  kept  its  rank  on  the  ftage.  If  fo^ 
what  a  dreary  vacuum  to  the  Tantred  and  Sigif* 
munda  of  Thompjon!  Of  this  lad  mentioned  writer 
we  have  had  other  performances,  written,  I 
think,  in  the  true  language  of  poetry,  but  without 
that  power  of  interefting  the  heart,  which  is 
cffential  to  the  drama.  Were  I  to  make  the 
apology  of  our  poets  for  their  long  inactivity, 
I  fhould  afcribe  their  want  of  exertion  to  the 
dearth  of  actors,  that  followed,  when  the  great 
triumvirate  retired  from  public  life.  Happily,  at 
prefent,  that  excufe  can  be  no  longer  urged.  The 
names  of  Garrick,  Barry,  Mojfop,  Mrs.  Cibber9 
Mrs.  Pritchardy  Woodward,  Yates,  and  Clive,  are 
fufficient  to  end  the  interregnum  ofdullnefs.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  feen  of  late  years  The  Roman 
Father,  Creufa,  Boadicia,  and  the  Brothers.  The 
authors  of  thofe  pieces  have  led  the  way,  and 
hopes  may  now  be  entertained,  that  the  dramatic 
genius  of  this  country  will  be  once  more  revived. 
But  to  revive  it  in  its  true  luftre,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  tafte  of  the  public,  during  a 
long  reign  ofdullnefs,  has  been  much  depraved; 
but  it  is  now  time,  as  John/on  exprelTes  h  in  his 
admirable  prologue, 

To  bid  the  reign  commence, 

Of  refcued  nature,  and  reviving  fenfe. 

The 
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The  true  purpofc  of  the  drama  has  been  for  a 
long  time  laid  afide  and  forgotten.  The  theatre 
has  been  frequented  merely  to  kill  an  hour. 
The  ladies  go  to  be  feen,  the  fop  to  difplay  his 
cloaths,  and  the  fmall  vulgar  to  flare  at  both. 
But  the  real  ufe  of  the  drama  is,  to  fee  our 
common  nature  reprefented  in  its  diftrefTes,  or 
its  follies.  In  the  former  we  fympathize,  and 
the  heart  feels  the  pleafure  of  being  rouzed 
from  a  dull  and  lethargic  flate.  The  flage  is  the 
mirror  of  our  fpecies.  We  love  to  pity  misfor- 
tune, and  to  laugh  at  folly.  In  the  frame  and  tex- 
ture of  our  nature  we  find  compaflion  and  the  fenfe 
of  ridicule  curionfly  interwoven,  always  active, 
and  ready  to  be  put  in  motion,  whenever  the 
proper  objects  are  prefented  before  us.  Every 
man  bears  in  his  own  bread  the  weeping  and  the 
laughing  philofopher.  It  is  upon  thofe  two  prin- 
ciples in  the  conftitution  of  human  nature  that 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  are  founded.  The  for- 
mer addfefies  itfelfto  our  humanity:  It  is  the 
fchool  of  virtue,  in  which  we  exercife  the  tender 
and  the  generous  affections.  Comedy  owes  its  in- 
fluence to  that  gay  emotion  of  contempt,  called 
Jaughter,  which  was  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
man  for  ufeful  purpofes  ;  to  make  us  fee,  almoft 
inftinctively,  whatever  is  wrong,  irregular,  or 
deformed  in  human  actions  3  to  give  us  a  quick 

fenfe 
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fenfe  of  folly,  and  to  make  plcafure  attend  the 
perception.  And  as  we  find  that  thefe  two  fprings 
of  the  mind  have  for  their  ultimate  end  the  real 
benefit  of  focial  life,  can  we  do  better  than 
exercife  them  upon  proper  occafions,  when  fuf- 
fering  virtue  demands  a  tear,  or  when  abfurdity 
provokes  our  mirth  ? 

It  is  not  neceiTary,  in  this  place,  to  enquire, 
why  the  tear  of  companion  is  delightful,  or,  in 
other  words,  why  pain  fhould  be  the  caufe  of 
pleafure.  It  is  fufficient,  for  the  prefcnt  pur- 
pole,  that  we  are  lb  conftituted. 

Nature  imperio  gemimus,  cum  funus  adult  a 
Virginis  occurrit,  vel  terra  clauditur  infans. 

We  know  by  repeated  experience,  that  the  mo* 
ments,  when  the  mind  flagnates,  are  the  moty 
uncomfortable  of  our  being :  We  want  fome- 
rhing,  as  'Dry den  exprefles  it,  that  "  brufhing 
"  o'er  adds  motion  to  the  pool."  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  pleafure,  to  feel  the  mind  awakened  :  and 
I  hope  we  all  know,  that  when  the  heart  expands 
with  generous  affections,  it  is  then  the  triumph 
of  our  nature.  That  moral  approbation,  with 
which  we  then  behold  ourfelves,  is  one  great 
fource,  though  not  the  only  one,  of  all  the  plea- 
fure 
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fure  we  derive  from  the  reprefentations  of  the 
tragic  poet. 

Of  the  immediate  and  efficient  caufes  of  laugh- 
ter, it  is  not  neceflary,  at  prefent,  to  give  an 
elaborate  and  full  account.  The  enquiry  would 
lead  beyond  the  limits  of  an  efTay.  It  is  enough 
for  the  comic  writer  to  know,  that  his  art  con- 
fills  in  framing  a  courfe  of  action,  which  lhalJ, 
with  due  probability,  fetch  out  the  latent  foibles, 
the  peculiar  habits,  the  abfurdities  and  humours 
of  the  feveral  perfons,  who  are  engaged  or  in- 
terefted  in  the  event.  Let  this  be  executed  with 
(kill,  and  the  poet  is  fure  of  fuccefs.  Men  love 
to  fee  their  common  nature  faithfully  reprefented : 
as  Doctor  Young  exprefTes  it,  like  the  boy  at  the 
fountain,  they  fall  in  love  with  their  own  image. 
Where  the  reprefentation  is  a  faithful  copy  from 
life,  the  truth  of  character  affords  the  mod 
rational  pleafure ;  and,  if  it  be  further  attended 
with  circumftances  of  ridicule,  the  emotion  of 
laughter  is  fure  to  accompany  it ;  and,  perhaps, 
that  Judden  glory,  which  the  philofopher  of 
Malm/bury  talks  of,  arifing  from  the  comparifon 
of  ourielves  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  may  be 
an  ingredient  in  the  pleaiure  we  receive. 

The  main  fprings  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  are 

thus 
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thus  evidently  feen:  namely,  the  fenfibility  of 
the  heart,  and  the  fenfe  of  ridicule.  Can  we  do 
better  than  exercife  both?  The  exertion  of  the 
former  is  virtue ;  of  the  latter,  ufeful  and  ra- 
tional mirth.  But  we  are  told  by  many,  that  the 
tear  of  fympathy  is  diftrefling  :  they  would  rather* 
laugh ;  and  their  mirth,  I  fear,  is  often  weak  and 
irrational.  That  fpecies  of  comedy  diverts  them 
mofl:,  which  has  ladders  of  rope,  back-flairs, 
mafks,  difguifes,  and  dark-lanthorns.  We  pre- 
fer flage  tricks  to  the  humours  of  the  mind. 
A  Gothic  tafte  has  taken  pofleflion  of  the  pub- 
lic. Nature  is  banifhed.  We  give  credit  to 
the  magician's  wand,  and  harlequin's  wooden 
fword.  The  feafons  are  confounded  together. 
A  father  is  robbed  of  his  daughter,  and  the  old 
man  is  made  ridiculous  by  his  paternal  affection  : 
the  more  harlequin  leads  him  a  weary  life,  the 
better  we  are  pleafed.  What  roars  of  laughter 
and  applaufe,  when  a  fimple  clown  is  bit  by  a 
dog,  or  a  Frenchman  worried  by  a  mob  !  Im- 
poflibilities  are  crowded  together;  all  climates 
are  prefented  before  us;  heaven  and  hell  appear; 
good  angels  and  evil  demons  meet ;  the  trap 
doors  open  -,  Pluto  rifes  in  flame-coloured  {lock- 
ings ;  and  this  monftrous  chaos  makes  the  fu- 
preme  delight  of  an  enlightened  nation. 

c  While 
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While  the  town  continues  loft  in  this  anti* 
natural  tafte,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  ftage 
lhall  retrieve  its  ancient  humour  ?  It  is  a  fact, 
well  known,  that  the  Roman  drama  never  rofe 
to  that  degree  of  perfection,  which  fhone  forth 
at  Athens ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  love 
of  pantomimes,  and  monftrous  exhibitions,  not 
unlike  that  which  marks  the  prefent  age,  was  in 
general  vogue  at  Rome,  the  delight  and  joy  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions,  even  from  the  em- 
peror down  to  the  meaneft  citizen.  One  of 
Terence's  Plays,  and  perhaps  the  mod  elegant  in 
that  collection,  was  driven  torn  the  ftage  with 
noife  and  tumult,  that  the  people  might  enjoy 
their  favourite  amufement  of  gladiators,  and  gaze 
with  ftupid  wonder  at  a  rope-dancer.  Of  the 
like  difgrace  to  all  good  tafte  and  fenfe  Horace 
frequently  complains : 

EJfedafeftinant,  Pilettta,  Petorrita,  Naves. 

But  that  great  poet  flood  in  the  gap,  and  with 
the  weapons  of  found  and  manly  criticifm  op- 
pofed  the  inundation  of  folly,  that  overwhelmed 
the  ftage,  and  ruined  the  drama  of  his  day.  To 
correct  the  public  ear,  and  recall  the  authors  of 
his  time  to  the  true  principles  of  fine  writing,  he 
produced  his  Art  of  Poetry,  a  Poem,  which, 

in 
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in  lefs  then  five  hundred  lines,  has  comprized  the 
principal  rules  of  compofition.  I  have  often 
thought  that  nothing  can  fo  effectually  reform 
the  modern  ftage,  as  a  review  of  that  admirable 
piece.  An  eminent  comic  writer  of  France  faw 
it  in  its  true  light,  not  with  Scalicer  confider- 
ing  it  as  an  Art  without  Art,  but  a  regular 
fyftem,  and  a  model  of  juft  compofition.  As 
the  ingenious  commentary,  which  that  judicious 
critic  has  left  us,  feems  to  be  little  known,  it  is 
my  intention  hereafter,  to  fubmit  it  to  the  learn- 
ed. A  work  of  this  kind  will  tend  to  reform  the 
tafle  of  the  town,  and,  perhaps,  place  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry  in  its  genuine  light. 
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NUMBER     LXXVII. 

Saturday  >  April >  6,  1754* 

Parva  leves  capiunt  animos. 

Oyid. 

The  following  Letter  affords  a  ftriking  inftancc 
of  the  force  of  the  ruling  paffion.  I  have 
enquired  after  the  author,  and  find  that  the 
account,  which,  with  great  good  humour,  he 
gives  of  himfelf,  is  ftrictly  true.  An  odd  and 
whimfical  fancy  has  taken  pofTeflion  of  him. 
Trifling  as  his  purfuit  may  appear,  by  the 
force  of  habit,  it  has  given  fuch  a  biafs  to 
his  mind,  that  his  whole  life  is  now  devoted 
to  his  favourite  amufement.  My  correfpon- 
dent  helps  to  confirm  what  Mr.  Pope  gave  as 
an  unerring  maxim : 

The  ruling  paffion,  be  it  what  it  will, 
The  ruling  paffion  conquers  reajonftill. 

I  ihall  detain  my  reader  no  longer  from  fo  cu* 
rious  an  Epiftle. 

Vol.  VI.  O  ft 
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ft  CHARLES   RANGER,  Eft. 

S  I  R, 

THE  bill  lately  faid  to  be  before  the  legifla- 
ture  for  encouraging  induftry  (however 
extraordinary  in  fome  particulars)  was,  I  do  not 
doubt,  extremely  pleafing,  as  to  its  general  pur- 
port, to  a  man  of  your  charadter.  For  my  part, 
I  have  ever  beheld  with  pleafure  the  motto,  with 
which  a  certain  eminent  phyfician  has  long 
adorned  his  chariot — Non  fibi  fed  toil  %  and  am 
for  promoting  induftry  in  a  more  exalted  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  word,  than  that  in  which  it  is  mod 
commonly  ufed  ;  I  mean,  as  it  tends  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  without  the  lead  tin&ure  of  private 
advantage. 

When  very  young,  I  remember  to  have  read 
in  fome  author,  that  the  Turks  are  obliged  to 
exercife  fome  trade  or  occupation,  which  may 
contribute  to  the  public  emolument,  and  that 
even  their  emperors  have  no  exemption  from  this 
inftitution.  It  is  true,  a  certain  fultan,  a  kind 
of  wag,  very  artfully  evaded  the  force  of  the  law, 
by  the  following  device.  The  Mufti,  it  feems, 
had  reproved  him  for  being  fo  unmindful  of  what 

their 
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their  prophet  had  exprefsly  enjoined,  as  to  fpend 
all  his  time  in  following  hawks  and  hounds. 
The  next  morning  the  wily  fultan  fent  his  trouble*- 
fome  monitor  an  handfome  prefent  of  wild  fowl 
and  venifon,  informing  him  at  the  fame  time, 
that  being  convinced  of  the  juftnefs  of  his  reproof, 
he  had  in  confequence  thereof  taken  up  die  trade 
cf  4  hunter* 

Far  from  approving  fuch  a  Mahometan  equi* 
vocation,  I  began  to  confider  wherein  I  could  be 
of  mod  general  ufe  to  my  fellow  creatures,  with- 
out the  lead  regard  to  private  emolument.  I 
found  myfelf  in  pofleflion  of  an  ample  patrimony, 
and  conlequently  a  fubfiftence  was  out  of  the 
queftion.  As  to  divinity,  law,  the  navy,  or  army, 
I  was  aware  that  they  carry  with  them  fome 
glittering  toy,  which  more  or  lefs  attra&s  the 
hearts  of  even  the  mod  philofophic  of  their  fol* 
lowers.  A  mitre t  for  example,  the  great  Jeal>  a 
flag  at  the  main-to$>  or  a  truncheon,  have  their 
refpective  charms,  and  no  doubt  operate  accord- 
ingly on  the  condudt  of  their  feveral  admirers. 

'  To  thefe  allurements  I  refolutely  fhut  my 
eyes,  determined  to  fet  a  noble  example,  above 
aJl  views  of  profit,  or  of  felf-intereft.  Thus 
refolved  to  dedicate  my  time  and  ftudies  to  the 

Qji  fervicc 
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fcrvicc  of  man  (including  woman),  I  made 
choice  of  an  occupation  of  umverfal  confequcnce 
to  the  world,  but  of  which  none,  except  a  few 
mercenary  pretenders,  have  ever  made  public 
profeflion.  Not  to  keep  you  any  longer  in  fuf- 
pence,  Mr,  Ranger,  the  profeflion  I  have  taken 
up,  and  exercifed  for  fome  years,  is  that  of  a 
dentifricator,  or  what  the  vulgar  call  a  cleaner  of 
teeth.  I  have  heard  with  rapture  of  a  certain 
Worcefterjhire  '/quire,  who  formerly  applied  him- 
felf  with  great  fuccefs,  as  well  as  affiduity,  to 
cutting  and  curing  the  corns  of  all  thofe  he 
could  perfuade  to  make  an  experiment  of  his 
(kill.  Not  long  fince  a  noble  peer  was  famous 
for  thirfting  after  a  few  ounces  of  the  blood  of 
all  who  came  near  him,  not  from  any  cruelty  of 
temper,  but  purely  on  account  of  the  exquifite 
and  laudable  pleafure  he  took  in  the  ufe  of  the 
lancet.  Even  Peter  the  Great,  the  immortal 
refiner  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  greatly  delighted 
in  drawing  the  teeth  of  every  one,  who,  by  hold- 
ing his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  by  making 
wry  faces,  or  any  fuch  indications,  betrayed  a  pain 
in  thofe  parts.  Of  this  I  have  been  aflurtd  by  an 
eye-witnefs  of  his  dexterity.  To  the  common  fol- 
diers  he  gave  a  crown  for  every  tooth  he  deprived 
them  of.  This  generofity  encouraged  fo  many 
poor  wretches,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  value 

of 
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of  their  grinders,  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
an  imperial  hand,  that  the  officers  remonflrated 
to  his  majefty,  that  if  he  continued  to  make  fuch 
depredations  in  the  mouths  of  the  foldiery,  he 
might  difband  his  troops,  as  they  would  be  fit  for 
fervice  no  longer  than  they  could  eat. 

To  a  perfon  of  Mr.  Ranger's  fagacity,  I  need 
not  remark  how  much  my  profeflion  of  cleaning, 
beautifying,  and  preferving  the  teeth,  furpafTes 
the  inconfiderate  zeal  of  that  great  man.  Every 
one  is  fenfible  how  much  we  exceed  all  other 
nations  in  the  bravery  of  our  foldiers,  and  the 
dexterity  as  well  as  intrepidity  of  our  mariners ; 
and  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  all  this  depends 
on  eating,  and,  of  courfe,  on  the  goodnefs  of 
their  teeth.  And  as  to  our  beaux  and  belles, 
how  much  the  force  of  their  charms  is  aflifted 
by  a  delieate  fet  of  teeth,  is  a  truth  fo  evident 
in  itfelf,  as  not  to  need  the  lead  demonftration. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  reflections,  I  applied 
myfelf  to  ftudy  every  author,  who  has  written  on 
this  fubject.  I  went  fo  far  as  to  take  an  Arabian 
into  my  houfe,  to  inftruct  me  in  his  language, 
that  I  might  be  able  to  confult  the  writers  of  his 
country  in  the  original,  as  well  as  the  authors  of 
Greene  and  Rome.    After  this  I  travelled  over  all 

Q^3  Europe, 
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Europe,  to  convcrfe  with  fuch  as  profcfs  this  noble 
and  delectable  operation.  I  have  even  put  my- 
felf  in  their  hands,  in  order  to  acquire  every  ex* 
cellence,  as  well  as  avoid  every  defect  incidental 
to  my  brother  operators. 

Some  time  fince,  Mr,  Ranger,  you  favoured 
us  with  an  account  of  the  progrefs  you  had  made 
in  phyfiognomy.  You  therefore  will  eafily  be- 
lieve what  I  am  going  to  relate  of  my  own  faga- 
city.  By  a  curious  and  exact  obfervation  of  the 
various  marks  on  the  teeth  in  different  perfons, 
from  the  continual  friction  they  undergo,  as  well 
from  each  other,  as  from  the  tongue  and  lips,  I 
am  able  to  difcover  what  paflions  their  feveral 
owners  are  fubject  to,  and  how  far  they  indulge 
them,  particularly  as  to  anger,  envy,  or  love.  It 
is  an  old  remark,  that  proverbs  are  a  kind  of 
teft  of  national  wifdom,  being  literally  or  alhs 
gorically  founded  on  truths  of  no  fmall  impor- 
tance. Now,  I  need  only  inltance  a  few  of  thofe 
pithy  fentences,  to  convince  the  mod  incredu^ 
lous  what  great  difcoveries  may  be  made  by  a 
fkilful  contemplator  in  this  way :  for  inftance, 
fuch  a  one  has  all  his  eye-teeth  j  he  floeivs  his  teeth, 
but  cannot  bite;  a  third  has  a/oft  tooth  in  his  head*, 
this  good  lady  has  a  coifs  tooth  left  -,  another  has  a 
li^uorijh  tooth.  I  might  quote  many  more  bril- 
liant 
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liant  apharifms  of  equal  value.  I  will  content 
myfelf  with  faying,  that  I  have  purfued  this  train 
of  thought,  and  made  many  obfervations  of  this 
nature.  At  flrfl:  fight,  I  can  difcover  whether  a 
certain  mark  be  out  of  a  young  lady's  mouth  or 
not ;  in  plain  Englijh,  whether  fhe  be  in  a  ftate 
of  pure  virginity,  or  has  really  given  it  up ;  in 
what  degree  of  danger  fhe  is  of  fo  doing,  by 
the  indications  her  teeth  contrad  from  being 
frequently  applied  to  the  fheets  or  pillows.  In 
fome  I  have  difcovered,  after  their  having  been 
in  company  with  two  fifter-graces  (a  certain 
dutchefs  and  countefs  that  fhall  be  namelefsj, 
whether  their  teeth  have  been  affected  by  the 
corrofive  qualities  arifing  from  envy,  or  bright- 
ened by  that  motion  of  the  lips,  which  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  finiles  of  a  pleafing  admiration. 

I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time, 
and  therefore  decline  giving  you  an  account  of 
my  travels  (for  the  narrow  confiderarions  of  wife 
or  family  cannot  long  detain  me  at  home),  in 
fcarch  of  all  opportunities  of  improving  myfelf 
in  the  art"  of  preferving  and  beautifying    thofe 
ufeful  implements  the  teeth,    It  is  true,  I  was 
lately   very    near    abandoning    my    profefllon, 
through  the  treatment  I  met  with  from  a  certain 
great  prince  in  Germany,  who  pretending  to  want 

0^4  roy 
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my  afliftance,  no  fooncr  got  my  finger  in  his 
mouth,  than,  doling  his  foreteeth,  he  held  me 
fail  in  the  greateft  pain  imaginable.  At  the  fame 
time  he  fpoiled,  with  one  of  his  grinders,  the 
niceft  pair  of  ruffles,  which  I  had  made  up  at 
Verfailles,  on  occafion  of  the  rejoicings  for  the 
birth  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

I  am,  Mr.  Ranger,  with  all  readinefs  to  rub 
your  gums,  whenever  you  will  pleafe  to  favour 
me  with  your  commands, 

Tour  very  obedient  Jervant^ 

And  conftant  reader ', 

Courtly  Nice. 

P.  S*  I  have  falfe  teeth  for  old  maids,  and  the 
bed:  powder  for  young  ones.  I  alfo  teach  the 
whole  art  of  ogling,  the  exercife  of  the  fan,  the 
ncweft  manner  of  taking  fnuff,  and,  what  is  little 
underftood  in  this  country,  the  French  fafhion  of 
blowing  the  nofe. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER    LXXVIIL 

Saturday,  April  13, 1754* 

Manet  alt  a  mente  repoftum.  Viro. 

Hinc  ill*  laerym*.  Tere^. 

AT  the  laft  meeting  of  our  club,  my  friend, 
Mr.  Candid,  informed  us,  that  he  had 
lately  feen  the  character  of  King  Lear  inimitably 
performed  by  Mr.  Garrick.  The  impreflion,  he 
told  us,  left  upon  his  mind  by  the  united  art  of  the 
poet  and  the  actor,  kept  all  his  pafTions  in  agitation 
for  feveral  days.  He  could  not  advert  to  any 
other  fubjedb,  till  he  difcharged  the  fulnefs  of  his 
thoughts  in  an  cflay  upon  that  excellent  Tragedy, 
which  he  defired  might  be  this  day  communicated 
to  the  readers  of  the  Grafs-Inn  Journal* 

In  order  to  criticife  a  great  poet  with  any  de- 
gree of  perfpicuity,  it  is  requifite  to  confider 
the  nature  of  his  fable,  and  the  moral  fcope  of 
the  work.  Order  requires  that  in  the  next  place 
we  proceed  to  obferve  how  he  lays  on  his  co- 
louring, the  difpofition  of  each  perfon,  the 
exprefllon  of  the  pafllons,  and  which  is  the  ca- 
pital 
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pital  figure  in  the  piece.  Lear  being  examined 
in  this  manner,  it  will  appear  that  the  author 
intended  to  exhibit,  in  the  moft  ftriking  colours, 
the  horrid  crime  of  filial  ingratitude.  To  en- 
force this,  he  reprefents  an  old  monarch  tired 
with  the  cares  of  (late,  and  willing  to  diftribute 
his  poiTefiions  among  his  daughters,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  affections  towards  his  perfon.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  two  that  flatter  him  obtain  all, 
the  third  fitter  being  difinherited  for  her  fincerity. 
The  king  is  at  length  driven,  by  the  ingratitude 
of  his  two  eldefl  daughters,  to  an  extreme  of 
madnefs,  which  produces  the  fineft  tragic  diftrefs 
ever  feen  on  any  ftage. 

This  is  the  ground-work  of  the  play.  A  diffe- 
rent view  of  it  has  been  of  late  difplayed  by  a 
writer  of  known  ability.  He  afcribes  the  mad- 
nefs of  Lear  to  the  lofs  of  royalty.  That  this 
notion  is  not  only  fundamentally  wrong,  but 
alfo  deftructive  of  the  fine  pathetic  that  melts 
the  heart  in  every  fcene,  will,  I  think,  appear 
from  a  due  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  poet 
throughout  the  piece.  The  behaviour  of  Lear's 
children  is  always  uppermoft  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  aged  monarch.  We  perceive  it  working 
upon  Ills  pafiions,  till  at  length  his  mind  fettles 
into  a  fixed  attention  to  that  fingle  object.  This, 

I  think, 
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I  think,  is  evident  in  the  progrefs  of  the  play. 

Lear,  in  his  firft  fcene,  (hews  himfelf  fufcepti- 
ble  of  the  mod  violent  emotions.  The  poet  has 
drawn  him  impetuous  to  a  degree,  proud,  haugh- 
ty, revengeful,  and  tender-hearted.  In  fuch  a 
mind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  ill-treatment 
fhould  excite  the  moft  uneafy  fenfations.  He 
takes  fire  at  an  imaginary  appearance  of  difafFec- 
tion  in  Cordelia* 

But  goes  thy  heart  with  this  ? 
So  young  and  Jo  un tender! 

He  is  fbon  after  alarmed  with  fufpicions  of  di£. 
refpecT:  from  Goner  ill*  "  I  will  look  further 
"  into't." — He  is  foon  convinced  of  her  difrc- 
gard.  The  effect  it  has  upon  him  indicates  a 
mind,  impotent,  and  liable  to  the  worft  per- 
turbations. 

JDoes  Lear  walk  thus  ?  /peak  thus  f  where  are  bis 

eyes? 
Either  his  notion  weakens ,  his  difcernings 
4re  lethargy  cL ■ 

His  reflections  (hew  what  is  neareft  to  his  heart. 

I  Ingratitude! 
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Ingratitude!  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  thoujhew'ft  thee  in  a  child) 
Than  the  fea-tnonfter. 

He  obferves  that  Cordelia's  fault  was  fmall  j 
and  when  even  that  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on 
him,  what  arc  we  to  expect  from  his  fiery  dif- 
polition,  when  rejected  by  thofe  to  whom  he  had 
given  all  ?  his  imprecation,  though  big  with 
horror,  is  the  natural  rcfult  of  his  indignation  ; 
and  the  tendernefs  and  overflowings  of  foftnefs, 
which  melt  him  in  the  midft  of  his  vehemence, 
produce  a  fine  conflict  of  paflions. 

Th'untented  wounding*  of  a  father's  eurje 
Pierce  ev'ryfenfe  about  thee ! — Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  caufe  again,  I'll  pluck  ye  out, 
And  caft  ye,  with  the  waters  that  you  lofe, 
¥0  temper  clay. 

His  haughtinefs  breaks  out  in  a  menace  to  his 
daughter* 

Thou  fhalt  find 
That  rilrejume  thefhape,  which  thou  dofi  think 
I  have  caft  off  for  ever. 


His 
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His  addreft  to  Regan  is  extremely  tender  and 
pathetic. 

Thy  tender -bef ted  nature  Jh all  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harfhnefs. 

And  a  little  after. 

Tbou  better  know' ft 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 
Effecls  of  court efy,  dues  of  gratitude  -, 
Thy  half  0*  th*  kingdom  thou  baft  not  forgot, 
Wherein  I  thee  endow' d 

There  have  been  many  poets  acquainted  in 
general  with  the  paflions  of  human  nature.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  them  conftantly  defcribing 
their  effects  •,  but  Shake/pear's  art  lhows  their  im- 
pulfe  and  their  workings,  without  the  aid  of 
definition,  or  flowery  defcription.  Befides  the 
general  furvey  of  the  heart,  Shakefpear  was  more 
intimately  verfed  in  the  various  tempers  of  man- 
kind than  any  poet-  whatever.  We  always  find 
him  making  the  paflions  of  each  perfon  in  his 
drama  operate  according  to  his  peculiar  habit 
and  frame  of  mind.  In  the  tragedy  in  quef- 
tion,  there  are  fo  many  ftrokes  of  this  nature, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  his  mafter-piece.  In 
2  every 
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every  fpeech  in  Lear's  mouth,  there  is  fuch  an 
artful  mixture  of  oppofite  pafftons,  that  the 
heart-firings  of  an  audience  are  torn  on  every 
fide.  The  frequent  tranfition  and  fliifting  of 
emotions  is  natural  to  every  bread  :  in  Lear  they 
arc  chara&eriftic  marks  of  his  temper* 

I prfy thee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad. 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child.    Fareweh 
We'll  meet  no  more — no  morejee  one  another. 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flejh,  my  blood,  my  daughter  $ 
Or  rather  a  difeaje  that's  in  my  flejh,  &c. 

But  I'll  not  chide  thee ; 
Let  Jhame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it  y 
J  do  not  bid  the  thunder-  bearer Jhoot, 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high  judging  Jove. 

In  this  fpeech  every  matter  paffion  in  his  teirw 
per  rifes  in  conflict,  his  pride,  his  revenge,  his 
quick  refentment,  and  his  tendernefs.  The  fol- 
lowing pafTage  has  fome  of  the  fineft  turns  in  the 
•world. 

0  let  not  woman's  weapons,  water-drops, 

Stain  my  man's  cheeks— no,  ye  unnat*ral  hags— 

1  will  have  Juch  revenges  on  ye  both— 'Til  dofuch 

things — 
What  they  are  I  know  not— but  thty  Jhall  be 

The 
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The  terrors  of  the  earth.— You  think  I'll  weep— 
Jsfo — Til  not  weep— I  have  full  caufefor  weeping— 
This  heart  fhall  break  into  a  thouf and  flaws 
Or  e'er  V II  weep O  fool,  1 fhall  go  mad. 

Here  the  diftrefled  monarch  leaves  his  daugh- 
ters' roof.  The  next  time  we  fee  him,  he  is  on 
a  wild  heath  in  a  violent  ftorm.  In  this  diftrefT- 
ful  fituation,  all  his  reflections  take  a  tincture 
from  the  gloomy  colour  of  his  mind.  We  foon  fee 
what  is  the  principal  objeftofhis  attention. 


■m  Thou  all-Jhaking  thunder, 

Crack  nature's  mould  \  all  germins  fpill  at  once, 
That  make  ungrateful  man. 


And  again ; 

The  tempeft  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  myfenfes  take  all  feeling  elfe 
Save  what  heats  there — Filial  ingratitude  ! 

His  fudden  apoftrophe  to  his  daughters  muft 
draw  tears  from  every  eye. 

O  Regan  !  Gonerill ! 
Tour  old  kind  father,  whofe  frank  heart  gave  all. 

The 
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The  break  has  a  fine  effed. 

0  !  that  way  madnejs  lies— let  mejhun  Mai- 
No  more  of  that 

As  yet  the  perturbation  of  his  mind  does  not 
feem  fixed  to  a  point.  He  begins  to  moralize, 
but  ftiil  with  a  view  to  his  own  afflictions.  Edgar 
enters  difguifed  like  a  madman ;  and  this  feems 
to  give  the  finifhing  ftrokc.  Lear's  firft  ques- 
tion is,  "  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this 
€<  pafs  ?  couldft  thou  fave  nothing  ?  didft  thou 
tc  give  them  all  ? — Here  we  have  the  firft  touch  of 
fixed  madnefs  in  the  play.  Will  the  refignation 
of  his  fceptre,  or  the  mere  lofs  of  regal  power, 
be  any  longer  urged  as  the  caufe  of  liar's  dif- 
tradtion  ? 

Madnefs  opens  a  new  field  to  the  vaft  imagi- 
nation of  Shake/pear.  He  had  before  difplayed 
every  movement  of  the  heart :  the  human  under- 
ftanding  now  becomes  his  province  :  in  this,  we 
(hall  find,  he  acquits  himfelf  with  the  mod  maf- 
terly  (kill.  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  that  madmen  do 
not  feem  to  have  loft  the  faculty  ofreafoning ;  but  hav- 
ing joined  together  fome  ideas  very  wrongly  y  they 
mijlake  them  for  truths ;  and  they  err  as  men  do 
that  argue  right  from  wrong  principles.     For  by  the 

violence 
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violence  of  their  imaginations  having  miftaken  their 
fancies  for  realities  >  they  make  right  deductions 
from  them. 

Agreeably  to  this  account,  Lear,  upon  the 
appearance  of  a  madman,  takes  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  owing  to  his  daughters  ill-treatment : 
when  contradicted,  he  replies,  "  Death !  traitor ! 
€€  nothing  could  have  fubdued  nature  to  fuch  a 
€€  lownefs,  but  his  unkind  daughters."  He  next 
takes  him  for  a  philofopher,  and  agreeably  to 
that  notion  enquires  "  what  is  the  caufe  cf 
"  thunder  ?" 

To  a  mind  exafperated,  the  defire  of  revenge 
is  natural  :  accordingly  we  find  him  breaking 
out  with  the  utmoft  rage. 

To  have  a  thoufand  with  red  burning ff  its 
Come  hizzing  in  upon  'em  ! 

He  proceeds  to  accufe  his  daughters  in  a  court 
of  juftice.  "  Arraign  her  firft,  'tis  GonerilL  I 
"  here  make  oath  before  this  honourable  afTembly, 
"  (he  kicked  the  poor  king  her  father.  Here  is 
«c  another  too,  whofe  warpt  looks  proclaim  what 

«c  ftore  her  heart  is  made  of." He  continues 

to  dwell  in  imagination  upon  the  crime  of  ingrati- 
Vol.  VI.  R  tude, 
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tude,  which  appears  fo  (hocking,  that  he  exclaims, 
ts  Let  them  anatomize  Regan  -,  fee  what  breeds 
"  about  her  heart.  Is  there  any  caufe  in  nature 
"  for  thefe  hard  hearts  ?"  This  lad  ftroke  can- 
not fail  to  draw  tears  from  every  eye.  The 
reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  all  this  time 
there  is  not  a  word  faid  of  his  royalty ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  fays  to  Edgar,  "  You,  Sir,  I  entcr- 
"  tain  for  one  of  my  hundred  5  only,  I  do  not 
<c  like  the  fafhion  of  your  garment." 

How  was  Shake/par  to  reprefent  Lear  again, 
fo  as  to  keep  up  the  paflions,  and  heighten  the 
diftrefs  ?  By  taking  advantage  of  every  circum- 
flance  in  Lear's  temper.  He  had  faid  that  he 
would  reafTume  the  fliape  he  had  caft  off:  This 
then  remained  untouched.  Accordingly,  in  the 
next  fcene  we  perceive  him  actually  putting  it  in 
execution.  His  fancy  fuggefls  to  him,  that  he 
is  a  king  -,  from  this  idea  he  reafons  as  from 
every  other  principle,  always  with  an  eye  to  his 
children.  "  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for 
"  coining  j  I  am  the  king  himfelf."  "  There's 
«c  my  gauntlet — I'll  prove  it  on  a  giant."  From 
this,  his  imagination  wanders.  "  Bring  up  the 
"  brown  bills—"  O  well  flown  barb  !  i'th'  clout ! 

"  i'th'  clout Hewgh,  give  the  word." 

From 
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From  this  rambling  he  foon  returns>  and  the  ha- 
bitual ideas  again  take  pofierTron  of  him.  u  Ha, 
"Regan!  Goner  ill!  they  flattered  me  like  a 
€€  dog  !"  GWfter  enquiring  if  it  is  not  the  king, 
he  catches  at  the  word,  and  anfwers,  c<  Ay,  every 
<c  inch  a  king."  He  proceeds  to  draw  fome  in- 
ferences from  that  notion,  till  he  reflects  that 
Glo'fter's  baftard  fon  was  kinder  to  his  father,  than 
his  own  daughters,  got  in  lawful  meets.  From 
this  he  digrefles  into  an  invective  againft  women, 
and  continues  raving,  till  at  length  his  fpirit  of 
revenge  returns  upon  him.  <c  And  when  I've 
cc  ftolen  upon  thefe  Sons-in-law,  then  kill,  kill, 
"  kill,  kill." 

it  was  Shake/pear's  art  to  referve  his  being 
crowned  with  draw  for  the  laft  fcene  of  his  niad- 
nefs.  Here  we  have  a  reprefentation  of  human 
nature  reduced  to  the  loweft  ebb.  Had  he  loft 
his  reafon  on  account  of  his  abdicated  throne, 
the  emotions  of  pity  would  not  be  fo  intenfe,  as 
they  now  are,  when  we  fee  him  driven  to  that 
extreme  by  the  cruelty  of  his  own  children.  A 
monarch,  voluntarily  abdicating,  and  afterwards 
in  a  fit  of  lunacy  refuming  his  crown,  would,  I 
fear,  border  upon  the  ridiculous.  Every  topic  of 
parental  diftrefs  being  now  cxhaufled,  and  the 
mafter-pafllons  of  the  king  appearing  in  his  mad- 

R  2  nel's, 
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nefs,  the  poet,  like  a  great  matter  of  human  na* 
ture,  fhews  him  gradually  coming  to  himfelf.  Wc 
fee  the  ideas  dawning  (lowly  on  his  foul. 

Where  have  I  been?— where  am  I? — -fair  day -light! 

In  this  recollection  of  his  reafon,  he  never  once 
mentions  the  lofs  of  royalty,  but  again  touches 
upon  the  caufe  of  his  diftrefs  in  his  fpeech  to 
Cordelia. 

I  know  you  do  not  love  me;  for  your  Jifters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
Ton  havejome  caufe  j  they  have  none. 

Upon  the  whole,  before  his  madnefs,  in  it,  and 
after  it,  Lear  never  lofes  fight  of  the  ideas,  which, 
had  worn  fuch  traces  on  his  brain.  He  muft  be 
unfeeling  to  the  great  art  of  our  poet,  who  can 
look  for  any  other  caufe  of  diftrefs,  in  fcenea 
which  are  drawn  fo  forcibly  and  itrong,  and  kept 
up  with  the  mod  exquifite  flrill  to  the  very  dying 
words  of  the  unhappy  monarch. 


NUM. 
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NUMBER     LXXIX. 

Saturday,  April  20,  1754. 
Regni  demens  in  parte  vocavi. 

VlRC. 

THE  following  letter  is  written  with  fuch  a 
vein  of  candour  and  tafte,  that  I  cannot 
with-hold  it  from  the  public  this  day.  I  am 
highly  obliged  to  the  author  for  fo  ingenious  a 
piece ;  and  though  he  feems  to  differ  from  the 
commentary  upon  King  Leary  which  I  gave  in 
laft  Saturday's  paper,  I  hold  it  material,  that 
Shake/pear  lhould  be  feen  in  every  point  of  view, 
efpecially  when  I  am  favoured  with  the  fentiments 
of  fo  elegant  a  critic,  as  my  correfpondent  of  this 
day.  The  reader  will  judge  of  the  matter  for 
himfelf. 

To    CHARLES    RANGER,    EJa. 
S  I  R, 

TO  addrefs  a  letter  to  you  under  the  character 
of  Mr.  Ranger ',  I  am  perfuaded  needs  little 
apology  -,  efpecially  when  it  goes  from  one,  who 

R  3  has 
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has  a  real  regard  to  your  reputation  as  an  author; 
and  having  often  received  pleafure  from  your 
weekly  effays,  takes  the  liberty  of  throwing  out 
his  thoughts  on  a  piece  of  criticifm,  in  which  he 
differs  with  you  in  opinion. 

Your  paper  of  lad  Saturday  contains  an  exa- 

men  of  King  Lear.     You   feem  to  think  that 

an   ingenious  critic,  who  in  the  Adventurer  has 

given  a  difcourfc  upon  that  beautiful  tragedy, 

has  intirely  miftaken  the  principal  idea  in  the 

old  king's  mind   during   his  (late  of  madnefs. 

After  citing  Lear's  exclamation  on  the  ingratitude 

of  his  daughters,  you  add,  "  this  might  lead  any 

"  man  to  the  caufe  of  Lear's  madnefs,  without 

"  thinking  of  the  refignation   of  his  fceptre." 

But  certainly,  whoever  confiders  Lears  character 

with  attention,  w:ll  from  the  very  paffage  you 

quote,  befide  an  hundred  others,  think  there  is 

much  to  be  faid  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion, 

I  have  read  with  pleafure  feveral  of  the  re- 
marks you  make  on  the  fpeeches  in  Lear,  which 
are  fuch  as  can  arife  onlv  in  the  mind  of  a  reader 
of  tafte  j  but  I  cannot  agree,  that  "  be  mufi  be 
unfeeling  to  the  great  art  of  our  foet^  who  can  look 
for  any  other  caufe  of  diftrefs"  in  the  madnefs  of 
the  king,  than  the  ingratitude  of  his  daughters. 

I  know 
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I  know  not  in  what  manner  you  may  treat  the 
remarks  I  am  about  to  make ;  but  I  can  fincercly 
aflure  you,  they  are  only  intended  as  hints  to 
yourfelf,  on  a  fubject,  which  I  think  of  fome  con- 
fequence  to  the  admirers  of  Shake/pear. 

The  critic  in  the  Adventurer  was  fomewhat 
wanting  in  juftice  to  the  poet,  by  mentioning  the 
lofs  of  royalty  as  the  fole  caufc  of  Lear's  madnefs, 
without  taking  notice  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
forcible  idea  he  mud  have  of  the  ingratitude  of 
his  two  daughters.  I  think  Mr.  Ranger  alfo 
wrong,  in  excluding  intirely  his  opinion.  What 
I  purpofe  here,  is>  to  point  out  both  the  ideas 
working  ftrongly  in  his  mind,  and  what  the 
author  intended  as  conducive  to  the  moral  of 
his  play. 

No  critic  on  Shake/pear  can  better  explain  the 
characters  he  draws,  than  the  poet  himfelf  does 
in  every  fpeech.  We  not  only  fee  what  his  per- 
fons  are  during  the  fcene  reprefented,  but  we  arc 
alfo  r.iade  acquainted,  by  fome  nice  touches  in 
each  play,  with  their  former  mode  of  thinking 
and  acting.  No  poet  ever  underftood  nature 
better  in  the  operation  of  the  paflions.  The 
perfons  in  Shake/pear  always  fpeak  and  ac"l  in  the 
higheft  conformity  to  their  characters :  the  poet's 

R  4  genius 
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genius  and  judgment  are  in  this  refpe£t  every 
where  equal  to  Horace's  precept. 

jEtatis  cujufque  notandijunt  tibi  mores* 

Lear's  deportment  and  fentiments  in  regard 
to  his  daughters  in  the  firft  ad,  and  what  Gone* 
rill  fays  of  him  to  Regan,  mark  very  plainly  his 
character  ;  which  is,  that  of  a  haughty,  fajfionate, 
inconftcnt,  weak  old  man.  He  does  not  refign 
his  authority  to  his  daughters  fo  much  out  of 
love  to  them,  as  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  cares  of 
government.  He  retains  the  name  of  king,  with 
a  fuitable  train  of  attendants  :  he  dill  commands 
with  his  former  impetuofity  of  temper,  and  is 
jealous  even  of  trifles.  This  the  ill-nature  of 
the  daughters  will  not  fufFer.  We  foon 
find  them  in  confultation,  in  the  mod  undutiful 
and  unbecoming  manner,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
remaining  fhew  of  power :  their  behaviour  and 
ingratitude  foon  appear  in  the  mod  glaring  in- 
(lances,  and  make  the  old  king  forely  fenGble, 
that  he  had  given  them  all. 

Nature  was  Shake/pear's  guide.  He  defcribes 
the  imagination  affected  by  concurring  caufes  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  fcene  of  the  higheft  diftrefs. 
Lear,  as  a  king  and  father,  feels  with  great  fenfi- 

bility 
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bility  the  fliock  of  his  daughters*  ingratitude  and 
unnatural  treatment.  He  exhibits  a  moving 
pi&ure  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  the 
various  con  Aids  of  paflion,  expreflive  of  his 
character  and  circumftances.  If  the  poet  had 
nothing  more  in  view,  lie  might  have  been  well 
content  with  the  mafterly  picture  he  has  drawn 
of  his  diftrefs,  grief,  and  rage,  in  every  fcene 
before  the  lofs  of  his  fenfes ;  but  he  has  crowned 
the  diftrefs  by  making  him  at  lad  fix  his  imagin- 
ation on  his  own  rafhnefs  and  folly  in  giving 
away  his  all.  He  laments  his  want  of  power 
to  avenge  himfelf.  It  is  this  reflection  chiefly 
that  drives  him  to  madnefs. 

The  jefting  of  the  fool  wholly  turns  upon  his 
unkinging  himfelf  and  retaining  nothing,  which  Lear 
minutely  attends  to,  and  fays,  " a  bitter  fool  J"— 
After  GoneriWs  propofal  to  reduce  his  train,  lie 
breaks  out,  "  wee  !  that  too  late  repents."  The 
ingratitude  of  his  daughters,  and  his  own  folly, 
ftrike  him  deeply. 

— O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear  ! 
Beat  at  this  gate  that  let  thy  folly  in, 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out. 

After- 
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Afterwards  he  fays  to  Goner ih \ 

Thou  fialt  find) 
That  Til  re/ume  tb€  Jhape  which  thou  didft  think, 
1  have  caft  off  for  ever.     Gon.  do  you  mark  that  t 

In  the  next  fcene,  wrapt  up  in  thought,  he 
fays, 

To    take   't   aoain   perforce  \—Monfler  In- 
gratitude ! 

In  this  line  the  two  ideas  are  ftrongly  blended, 
and  the  lofs  of  power  foremoft  j  for  furely  that  was 
the  obvious  reafon  of  the  infults  he  had  received. 
If  he  had  dill  been  in  poffeflion,  they  would 
have  continued  to  fprinkle  him  with  court  holy- 
water  :  the  fool,  whofe  phrafe  the  lad  is,  fays, 

Fathers  that  wear  rags, 
Do  make  their  children  blind j 
But  fathers  that  bear  bags, 
Shall  fee  their  children  kind. 

I  mud  here  take  notice  of  the  different  co- 
louring ufed  by  our  poet,  and  all  good  writers, 
in  diftinguifhing  the  characters  of  men,  feemingly 
agitated  by  the  fame*  paflions.     Lear's  idea  of  his 

folly, 
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folly,  in  di veiling  himfclf  of  his  authority,  is 
nicely  and  artfully  diflinguifhed  by  Shake/pear, 
from  that  kind  of  regret,  which  an  imperious 
man  of  a  different  character  would  feel  from  the 
deprivation  of  power.  He  is  full  of  the  lofs  of 
his  dignity,  only  as  it  was  the  occafion  of  the 
ill  treatment  he  met  with,  not  from  a  third  of 
rule.  This  idea,  and  that  of  the  ingratitude  of 
his  daughters,  which  he  feels  as  the  confequencc 
of  it,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  are  as  clofely 
united  in  his  madnefs,  as  two  twigs  twilled  toge- 
ther, and  growing  out  of  the  fame  flem. 

When  he  reproaches  his  daughters  in  that 
heart-piercing  fcene  of  diflrefs  on  the  heath,  he 
fays, 

O  Regan  !  0  Gonerill ! 
Tour  old  kind  father  !  whofe  frank  heart  gave  all ! 
O  that  way  madnefs  lies— Let  me  Jhun  that  ;  no 
more  of  THAT. 

On  his  recollection  that  he  gave  all,  he  breaks 
(hort,  and  immediately  fubjoins,  4<  O  that  way 
madnefs  lies ;  let  me  fhun  that -,  no  more  of 
that :  let  me  not  think  that  I  have  been  guilty  of 
fo  much  folly,  as  to  have  given  all  to  fuch  un- 
grateful 
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grateful  wretches :  the  reflection  will  make  me 
mad. 

I  know  it  may  be  infifted  on  by  you,  and  per- 
haps  by  many  others,  that  Lear  makes  ufe  of  the 
fentiment  of  giving  all,  only  to  tax  the  ingratitude 
of  his  daughters  in  a  higher  degree ;  but,  it  is 
poflible  you  may  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  if 
you  can  allow,  that  the  moral  of  this  play  does 
not  expofe  the  ingratitude  of  children,  more 
than  the  folly  of  parents.  This  fame  folly  of 
parents  is  alfo  touched  with  great  judgment  in 
the  under-plot  of  Glo'Jter.  The  characters  of 
Lear's  two  daughters  are  finely  contrafted  with 
thofe  of  Cordelia  and  Edgar;  and  the  poet's 
defign  in  marking  out  fo  ftrongly  the  folly  and 
ill-judged  partiality  of  parents,  is  confirmed  by 
the  behaviour  of  Edmund. 

When  Lear  fees  the  wretchednefs  of  Edgar,  he 
purfues  the  fame  train  of  rcafoning  which  before 
pofieft  him,  and  afks,  «  didft  thou  give  all  to  thy 
daughters  ? — And  art  thou  to  come  to  this  ?"  And 
immediately  after, 

What  I    Have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this 
fafs  ? 

Couldtft 
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Could* ft  thou  fave  nothing?— Didft  thou  give 
them  all? 

This  is  agreeable  to  his  character.  And  from 
all  that  we  hear  in  common  life  (for  there  are 
many  (lories)  of  old  weak  parents,  who  have  acted 
much  in  the  manner  of  Lear,  and,  to  the  reproach 
of  human  nature,  have  met  with  ingratitude  and 
difobediencc  5  thefe,  I  fay,  in  their  feeling-hours 
of  diflrefs,  are  reported  to  have  reproached 
themfclves  with  their  folly  in  giving  all,  as 
well  as  to  have  exclaimed  againft  the  ingratitude 
of  their  children. 

There  are  many  characters,  I  doubt  not,  now 
in  the  world,  who  retain  a  heap  of  treafure,  ufe- 
lefs  to  themfelves,  from  their  children,  on  no 
better  motives,  than  to  enfure  their  duty  and 
attention ;  and  fome  who  carry  the  moral  of  this 
play  to  a  ridiculous  height,  by  denying  their 
children  an  independence,  merely  on  the  fame 
parity  of  reafoning,  without  confidering  the  dif- 
ference between  the  prudence  of  parents  and 
their  folly, 

I  forbear  making  any  quotations  from  Ltar'* 

fpeeches  in  his    madnefs.     I  think   the  whole 

obvious  enough,  and  that  our  immortal  poet, 

2  who 
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who  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind,  has  drawn  both  the  ideas  in 
Lear's  madnefs,  agreeable  to  the  reprefentation  he 
has  made  of  him  in  the  firft  aft. 

What  I  have  hitherto  faid  is  entirely  confined 
to  the  different  opinions  of  Mr.  Ranger  and  the 
Adventurer.  I  do  not  expect  that  you  will  alter 
your's  in  conformity  to  my  judgment  Let  a 
diligent  examination  of  the  play  determine  you 
in  die  future  criticifms  you  intend  to  give  the 
public  on  this  fubject. 

What  has  often  occurred  to  me,  in  reading 
over  the  feveral  editions  of  our  poetx  and  what 
has  been  faid  by  you,  and  many  great  geniufles, 
only  ferves  to  convince  me  of  the  difficulty  of 
any  one  man's  fucceeding  in  a  perfect  criticifm 
on  Shake/pear :  at  lead,  I  have  reafon  to  think 
fo,  from  what  I  have  feen  of  the  feveral  attempts 
that  have  been  made  by  different  commentators, 
from  the  time  of  Mr.  Rowe,  to  the  mutilated 
condition  our  poet  was  thVown  into  by  fubfe- 
quent  editors. 

Several  perfons  have  fucceeded  in  pointing  out 
occafionally  fome  of  the  latent  beauties ;  bur,  I 
believe,  "  there  is  Jcarce  one  man  alive  (to  fpeak  in 
4  "  the 
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"  the  flyle  of  a  very  extraordinary  addrefs  to  a  great 
u  man,  in  laft  Saturday's  Injpeclor),  who  is  even  ca- 
"  fable  of calling  all bis  beauties  by  their  proper  names, 
u  much  lefs  of  exhibiting  them  all  with  advantage 
*'  to  the  public ;  whofe  property  they  now  are,  if 
<c  they  will  acquire  a  tafte  to  enjoy  them.'9 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  obligation 
which  the  public  has  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Gar* 
rick,  who  has  exhibited  with  great  luftre  many  of 
the  mod  lhining  ftrokes  of  Shake/pear's  amazing 
art ;  and  may  be  juftly  (lyled  (as  he  was  once 
called  by  you)  his  bed  commentator :  for  it  is 
certain,  he  has  done  our  poet  more  juftice  by  his 
manner  of  playing  his  principal  characters,  than 
any  editor  has  yet  done  by  a  publication. 

I  (hall  conclude  with  the  fame  freedom  as  I 
began,  by  defiring  you  will  confider  my  manner 
of  treating  this  fubjeft  as  the  mere  hints  of  a 
friendly  letter,  and  not  as  an  eflay  on  the  fubjecl: 
in  difpute. 

lam,  Sir, 

Tour  moft  obedient  fervant, 

G. 

NUM- 
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Saturday,  May  4,  T754. 

Quid  hquor?   aut  ubi  /urn?  qua  went  em  infanta 
mutat  f 

Virc. 

SIR, 

IN  your  paper  of  Saturday,  April  20,  you  have 
given  place  to  a  letter,  written,  indeed,  with 
tafte  and  great  acutenefs  of  argument,  which  feema 
intended  as  a  refutation  of  the  principles  advanced 
by  me  in  a  late  criticifm  on  the  tragedy  of  King  Lean 
Your  correfpondent  feems  to  think,  that  neither 
the  papers  in  the  Adventurer,  nor  the  eflay  in  the 
Gray's -Inn  Journal,  have  fettled  with  precifion 
the  true  caufe,  that  brings  on  the  madnefs  of  the 
diftrefTed  and  aged  monarch.  The  arguments 
on  both  fides  taken  together,  and  confolidated 
into  one,  might,  in  your  friend's  opinion,  give  a 
folution  of  the  difficulty. 

Notwithftanding  what  that  gentleman  has  fo 
ingenioufly  urged,  I  cannot,  after  a  review  of  the 

tragedy, 
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tragedy,  find  any  reafon  to  retra&  my  aflertion, 
that  the  madnefs,  fo  finely  drawn  by  Shake- 
/pear,  is  occafioned  by  the  ingratitude  of  his 
daughters.  The  folly  of  a  parent's  putting 
himfclf  in  the  power  of  his  children  muft  inci- 
dentally appear  in  a  play,  founded  on  fuch  a 
ftory ;  but,  had  thofe  children  not  proved  un- 
grateful, I  apprehend  there  is  no  reafon  to  ima- 
gine, the  king's  mind  would  have  taken  that 
fatal  turn.  Let  us,  if  you  pleafe,  once  more 
advert  to  the  frame  and  temper  of  the  old  king. 
In  the  texture  of  the  man,  the  poet  has,  with 
great  art,  taken  care  to  fhew  us  the  latent  feeds, 
which  are  likely  to  kindle  into  a  blaze  upon  the 
/evolt  of  his  daughters.  The  impreffion,  which 
Cordelia's  artlefs  anfwer  had  upon  him,  is  de- 
fcribed  by  himfelf. 


0  moftfmall  faulty 


How  ugly  didft  thou  in  Cordelia  Jhew, 
fVhich>  like  an  engine,  wrench' d  my  frame  of  nature 
From  the  fix d  place ;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love, 
And  added  to  the  gall  I 

Here  we  fee  where  the  old  man's  paflions  were 
mod  acceflible,  and  how  flrong  the  inward- 
workings  were  likely  to  be,  when  he  ihould  find 
a  total  difaffe&ion.  It  is  then  no  wonder,  that 
bis  frame  of  nature  fhould  bewrench'd  from  the 

fix'd 
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fix'd  place ;  and,  indeed,  his  tendency  that  way 
foon  difcovers  itfelf,  when  he  breaks  out  into 
thefe  words. 

I  will  forget  my  nature  \—fo  kind  a  father!— 

Were  the  lofs  of  royalty  uppermoft  in  his 
thoughts,  his  remarks  would  take  their  tincture 
from  that  idea :  he  would  rather  blame  himfelf 
as  a  weak  father,  who  had  given  all  to  his  chil- 
dren. But  the  circumftance  of  his  having  given 
all  is  never  mentioned,  unlefs  it  is  to  aggravate 
the  ill-ufage  he  has  met  with.  When  he  fays 
to  himfelf,  to  takeU  again  perforce,  it  is  plain,  that 
it  is  not  merely  for  the  fake  of  regaining  loft 
grandeur,  but  to  avenge  his  wrongs ;  he  imme- 
diately fubjoins,  monfter  ingratitude! And  a 

little  after,  let  me  not  be  mad-,  not  mad,  fweet 
Heaven !  The  fool,  indeed,  taunts  him  with  the 
folly  of  his  having  divefled  himfelf  of  power,  and 
put  the  rod,  as  he  calls  it,  in  his  children's  hand. 
Thefe  ideas  are  fo  obvious,  that  Shake/pear  knew 
they  would  ftrike  even  the  mofl  fuperficial  mind ; 
but  we  find  it  is  no  confideration  with  the  father. 
He  never  dwells  upon  it,  though  fuggefted  to 
him  fo  frequently.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
acute  are  his  feelings,  whenever  he  recurs  to  his 
daughter's  want  of  filial  piety !  He  that  can  read 

the 
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the  following  lines,  without  being  foftened  into 
tears,  mud,  as  Mr.  Addifon  has  faid  upon  another 
occafion,  have  either  a  very  good,  or  a  very  bad 
head. 


Oh  !  Regan !  Jhe  has  tied 

Sharp-tooth* d  unkindness  like  a  vulture  here  ! 
— I  f carte  can /peak  to  thec—thoiClt  not  believe 
With  how  deprav'd  a  auality — Ob!  Regan  ! 

What  a  picture  of  a  mind  is  here  prefented  to 

ws ! The  ftruggle  with  his  forrows,  the  breaks 

of  paflion,  the  attempt  to  fpeak,  and  the  inftant 
fuppreflion  of  his  powers,  are  the  moil  natural 
and  pathetic  touches.  Can  the  human  imagina- 
tion, in  all  her  treafury  of  language,  find  words 
to  exprefs  at  once  the  deteftable  crime  of  filial 
ingratitude,  and  the  exquifite  feelings  of  an 
injured  father,  like  the  following  pafiage  ? 

She  has  ftruck  me  with  her  tongue 

Mofi  ferpent'like  upon  the  very  heart ! 

Who  is  there,  that  does  not  inflantaneoufly 
finH  himfelf  in  a  gufh  of  tears  on  reading  thofe 
lines  ?  when,  a  little  afterwards,  he  comes  to  the 
fpeech  which  clofts  with, 


rm 
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You  think  Til  weep ; 


No,  I'll  not  weep—tho*  I  have  full  caufe  of  weeping 
—tfbis  heart  fhall  break  into  a  thouj and  flaws 
Or  e'er  Til  weep— O  fool !  I  fhall  go  mad  ! 

The  laft  touch  in  this  fpcech  is  the  fined  clofe 
of  a  climax  of  paffion  that  can  be  conceived. 
To  prepare  us  for  what  is  to  follow,  we  are  here 
told,  that  his  wits  begin  to  turn.  For  this  melan- 
choly fituation,  Shake/pear  all  along  finely  pre- 
pares us. 

I  have  dwelled  thus  long  on  the  caufe  of 
Lear's  diffraction,  becaufe  the  arguments  offered 
by  your  ingenious  correfpondent  are  not  without 
plaufibility ;  but  from  what  has  been  premifed, 
together  with  what  I  have  urged  in  my  former 
paper,  there  cannot,  I  think,  remain  a  moment's 
doubt.  To  thofe,  who  are  not  fatisfied  with  this 
reafoning,  it  may  be  proper  to  recommend  the 
nobleft  commentary  this,  or  any  poet  ever  had ; 
I  mean  Mr.  Garrick's.  performance  of  Lear,  in 
which  there  is  difplayed  fo  juft  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind  under  a  flate  of  madnefs, 
together  with  fuch  exquifite  feelings  of  the 
various  fliiftings  of  the  paffions,  fo  finely  at  the 
fame  time  enfeebled  with  the  debility  of  age, 
that  I  believe,  whenever  this  admirable  actor 

ceafes 
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ccafcs  to  play  this  part,  the  unhappy  monarch 
will  lofe  more  than  fifty  of  bis  followers  at  a  clap. 

Though  our  great  poet  pays  us  amply  for  all 
his  tranfgreffions  againft  the  laws  of  Arifiotle% 
yet,  I  have  frequently  wifhed,  that  the  noble 
wildnefs  of  his  genius  had  not  rendered  him  fo 
unbounded  and  irregular  in  his  fables.  Had  this 
tragedy  been  planned  with  more  art,  and  without 
that  multiplicity  of  incidents,  which  draw  off  our 
affedtions  from  the  principal  object,  it  had  been 
a  piece  for  the  united  efforts  of  Greece  to  envy. 
The  epifode,  however,  in  which  the  baftard  afts 
the  fame  unnatural  part  as  Lear's  legitimate  daugh- 
ters, is  not  entirely  detached  from  the  main  fub- 
je&:  the  misfortunes  of  the  good  old  Glo'fter,  who 
endeavours  to  aflift  the  forlorn  king,  mufl  touch 
every  breaft,  and  the  charadter  of  Edgar  is  fure  to 
be  amiable  in  every  eye. 

The  clofc  of  this  tragedy  is  full  of  terror  and 
commiferation.  Our  great  poet  has  here  given 
us  a  death,  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  play- 
houfe  bill  of  mortality  j  I  mean,  the  death  of  Lear 
without  the  dagger,  or  the  bowl.  But,  perhaps, 
after  the  heart-piercing  fenfations,  which  we 
have  endured  through  the  whole  piece,  it  would 
be  too  much  to  fee  this  adtually  performed  on 
5  the 
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the  ftage ;  from  the  aftor  whom  I  have  already 
named,  I  am  fure  it  would.  I  fhould  be  glad, 
notwithftanding,  to  fee  the  experiment  made, 
convinced,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  play,  as 
altered  by  Tate,  will  always  be  more  agreeable 
to  an  audience.  The  circumftances  of  Lear's 
rcftoration,  and  the  virtuous  Edgar's  alliance 
with  the  amiable  Cordelia,  can  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce  thofe  gufliing  tears,  which  are  fweiled  and 
ennobled  by  a  virtuous  joy.  The  alteration  is 
juftificd  by  another  reafon,  which  is,  that  Lear 
was  really  reftored  to  his  crown,  if  we  may  believe 
Spencer,  who  gives  the  following  remarkable 
narrative,  with  which  I  fhall  clofe  this  letter. 
To  fee  Shake/pear's  ftory  related  by  fo  great  a 
poet  as  Spencer,  in  his  tenth  canto  of  the  Fairy- 
Queen,  may  prove  amufing  to  the  reader. 

Imn,  Sir,  &c. 

CANDID. 


NEXT 
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27. 

NEXT  him  King  Lear  in  happy  peace  long 
reign'd, 
But  had  no  iffue  male  him  to  fucceed, 
But  three  fair  daughters,  which  were  well  up- 

train'd, 
In  all  that  feemed  fit  for  kingly  feed : 
*Mong  whom  his  realm  he  equally  decreed 
To  have  divided.     Tho'  when  feeble  age 
Nigh  to  his  utrnoft  date  he  faw  proceed, 
He  call'd  his  daughters,  and  with  fpeeches  fage 
Inquir'd,  which  of  them  moft  did  love  her  pa- 
rentage. 

28. 

The  eldeft,  Gonoril,  'gan  to  proteft, 
That  fhe  much  more  than  her  own  life  himlov'dj 
And  Regan  greater  love  to  him  profefs'd, 
Than  all  the  world,  whenever  it  were  prov'd. 
But  Ccrdeil  faid,  fhe  lov'd  him,  as  behov'd ; 
Whofe  fimple  anfwer,  wanting  colours  fair 
To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  difpleafance  mov*d, 
That  in  his  crown  he  counted  her  no  heir, 
But  'twixt  the  other  twain  his  kingdom  whole  did 
fhare. 

So 
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29. 
So  wedded  one  to  Maglan  king  of  Scots, 
And  th'  other  to  the  king  of  Cambria; 
And  'twixt  them  fhar'd  his  realm  by  equal  lots  : 
But,  without  dower,  the  wife  Cordelia 
Was  fent  to  Aganip  of  Celtica. 
Their  aged  fire,  thus  eafed  of  his  crown, 
A  private  life  led  in  Albania, 
With  Gonorily  long  had  in  great  renown, 
That  nought  him  griev'd  to  been  from  rule  de- 
pofed  down. 

3°- 
But  true  it  is,  that,  when  the  oil  is  fpent, 

The  light  goes  out,  and  wick  is  thrown  away : 

So,  when  he  had  refign'd  his  regiment, 

His  daughters  'gan  defpife  his  drooping  day, 

And  weary  wax  of  his  continual  flay. 

Tho'  to  his  daughter  Regan  he  repair'd, 

Who  him  at  firft  well-uied  every  way; 

But,  when  of  his  departure  fhe  defpair'd, 

Her  bounty  fhe  abated,  and  his  chear  empair'd. 

31- 

The  wretched  man  'gan  then  avife  too  late, 

That  love  is  not  where  mod  it  is  profefs'd, 
Too  truly  try'd  in  his  extremeft  flate. 
At  lad,  refolv'd  likewife  to  prove  the  reft, 
Vol.  VI.  T  He 
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He  to  Cordelia  himfclf  addrefs'd, 
Who  with  entire  affection  him  receiv'd, 
As  for  her  fire  and  king  her  feemed  beft  $ 
And  after  all  an  army  ftrong  (he  leav'd, 
To  war  on  thofe  which  him  had  of  his  realm 
bereav'd 

So  to  his  crown  (he  him  reftor'd  again, 
In  which  he  died,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld  j 
And  after  will'd  it  fhould  to  her  remain. 
Who  peaceably  the  fame  long  time  did  weld, 
And  all  men's  hearts  in  due  obedience  held  5 
Till  that  her  fitter's  children,  woxen  ftrong, 
Thro*  proud  ambition  againft  her  rebell'd, 
And  overcomen  kept  in  prifon  long> 
Till  weary  of  that  wretched  life,  herfelf  fhe  hong. 


NUM. 
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NUMBER     XC. 

Saturday,  July  6,  1754. 

Creditor ',  ex  medio  quia  res  areejjit,  habere 
Sudoris  minimum,  Jed  babet  comxdia  tanto 
Plus  oneris,  quant 0  eft  vent >  minus.         Hor. 

jfRISTOTLE  informs  us  that  Homer -mote 
'"*  a  comic-epic  poem,  entitled  Margites>  which, 
to  the  no  fmall  detriment  of  fucceeding  ages,  is 
unfortunately  loft.  To  this  fpecies  of  poefy, 
we  may  fuppofe  comedy  has  the  fame  reference, 
that  the  tragic  bears  to  the  heroic.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  conceive  why  x  good  comedy  has 
never  been  ftyled  by  thofe,  who  are  fond  of  decid- 
ing literary  precedence,  the  greateft  production 
of  human  nature.  It  confifts  of  known  and  fami- 
liar ideas :  but  fhould  that  circumftance  derogate 
from  its  real  merit  ?  On  account  of  that  very  cir- 
cumftance, it  meets  with  lefs  indulgence:  the 
bufinefs  comes  nearer  to  every  man's  bread, 
and,  of  courfe,  the  vulgar  are  in  fome  meafure 
judges  of  the  imitation.  In  tragedy,  declama- 
tion lulls,  florid  epithets  amufe,  lofty  metaphors 
amaze,  and  pompous  expreifions  elevate  and 
furprife. 

Z  %  Tragedy 
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Tragedy  aims  more  particularly  at  the  paflions: 
the  chief  merit  of  comedy  confilts  in  its  effect  on 
the  merry  affections  of  the  human  mind;  the 
former  principally  awakens  fenfations  of  terror 
and  pity;  the  latter  gives  emotions  of  a  gay 
contempt,  or,  in  plainer  Englijh,  makes  us  defpife 
and  laugh  at  an  object  at  the  fame  time.  To 
fucceed  in  this  laft-mentioned  mode  of  writing, 
requires  as  fine  and  as  lively  an  imagination  as 
any  of  the  other  imitative  arts.  The  tragic  poet 
excites  the  mod  intenfe  fenfations,  when  his  ex- 
prcflions  convey  the  liveliefl  images  to  the  fancy; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  comic  poet,  when  he 
feizes  the  imagination  with  an  afTemblage  of 
ludicrous  ideas,  is  fure  of  agitating  thofe  paflions, 
to  which  his  art  directs  him,  with  an  irrefiftible 
power.  If  this  be  fo,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
that  idle  difpute,  whether  comedy  may  be  called 
poetry  or  not  ? 


>quidam  eomctdia  necne  poema 


Effet  qutefivere- 


It  is  manifeflly  an  imitative  art.  It  makes  ufc 
of  means  different  from  the  more  elevated  fpc- 
cies  of  writing;  but  it  is  full  as  hard  to  paint 
ordinary  things,  as  objects  of  more  importance. 
Virgil's    line,    which  defcribes   an  old  woman 

running 
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running  acrofs  Dido's  apartment  with  officious 
zeal, 

Ilia  gradum  ftudio  celerabai  anili, 

is  as  pi&urefque,  and  has  as  much  merit  as  th<; 
defcription  of  the  ambrofial  locks  of  Venus, 

Ambrojineque  coma  divinum  vertlce  odorent 
Spiravere. 

The  comic  writer,  as  well  as  the  tragedian, 
mult  derive  his  force  from  the  primary  fources 
of  compofition  :  he  mud  feize  our  imaginations 
with  linking  pictures  of  human  life  $  he  mud 
indraft  Our  reafon  by  inferting  fenfible  obferva- 
tions  on  the  manners  of  the  world  5  and  he  mud 
frequently  apply  himfelf  to  thofe  paffions,  which 
it  is  the  merit  of  his  art  to  awaken.  In  this  lad- 
mentioned  particular  confids  the  beauty  of  a 
well  wrought  comedy.  Both  the  tiagic  and 
comic  poet,  to  obtain  the  true  end  of  their  art, 
mud  feledt  fuch  circumdances  in  every  object,  in 
every  paflion,  and  in  every  a&ion,  as  will  be 
mod  conducive  to  their  peculiar  end.  When 
this  is  rightly  performed,  whether  in  the  folemn 
or  humorous  fcene,  it  is  true  poetry :  in  either 

Z  3  cafe 
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cafe  it  is  by  the  means  of  a  mode  of  eloquence, 
that  the  art  produces  its  defired  effect.  Ridicule, 
by  which  comedy  works,  is  as  much  a  mode  of 
eloquence,  as  the  feveral  arts  of  perfuafion,  and 
the  feveral  figures,  which  rhetoric  has  reduced 
into  a  fyftcm  for  the  excitement  of  the  more 
ferious  palTions. 

The  difpute  that  fubfifted  among  the  learned 
for  a  confiderable  time,  perhaps  not  yet  deter- 
mined, whether  ridicule  is  a  tell  of  truth,  feems 
to  be  both  idle  and  frivolous.  I  have  often 
wondered,  that  neither  Ariftotk,  Tully,  nor  §>uin* 
tiliarjy  have  given  a  juft  and  adequate  definition 
of  ridicule.  To  fay  that  it  confifts  in  raifing  our 
laughter  at  fome  turpitude,  is  a  very  inefficient 
account  of  the  matter.  Fielding,  in  his  preface 
to  Jofeph  Andrews,  has  thrown  fome  light  upon 
the  matter  •,  but  as  he  places  the  fourcc  of  it  in 
affectation,  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  he  has 
taken  a  comprehenfive  furvcy  of  his  fubject. 
I  apprehend  the  ridiculous  may  be  found  where 
there  is  no  affectation  at  the  bottom.  Parfon 
Adams  I  take  to  be  an  inftance  of  this  affcrtion. 

Doctor  Akenftde,  in  his  excellent  poem  on  the 

JPleaJures  of  Imagination,  feems  to  have  given  a 

2  clear 
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clear  definition  of  ridicule:  the  paffage  is  aa 
follows ; 

IVhere  e%er  tbepow'r  of  ridicule  difplajs 
Her  quaint-ey'd  vtfage,fome  incongruous  form^ 
Some  motley  dijjbnance  of  things  combined 
Strikes  on  the  quick  obferver ;  whether  pomp, 
Or  pratfc,  or  beauty  9  mix  their  partial  claim. 
Where  fordid  fajbion,  where  ignoble  deeds, 
And  foul  deformity  are  wont  to  dwell. 

The  ingenious  author  purfues  his  fubjett  through 
a  variety  of  illuftrations.  We  fee  in  each  of 
them,  that  the  ridiculous  always  arifes  from 
repugnant  qualities,  ill-paired  and  blended  toge- 
ther. He  tells  us,  in  the  note,  that  <c  the  fen- 
€€  fation  of  ridicule  is  not  a  bare  perception  of 
€t  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  but 
€t  a  paflion  or  emotion  of  the  mind  confequential 
€t  to  that  perception.'* 

The  emotions  here  intended  arc  laughter  and 
contempt,  and  thefe  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  comedy 
to  excite.  To  perform  this  in  all  objects  which 
come  before  the  comic  mufe,  in  men  and  man- 
ners, in  all  actions  and  paflions,  requires  a  very 

Z  4  delicate 
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delicate  hand.    Prior  has  expreffed  this  with  his 
ufual  elegance* 

And  tbo*  the  error  may  bejuch 

As  Knaggs  and  Burgefs  cannot  bit, 

It  yet  may  feel  the  nicer  touch 
Of  Wychcrly  or  CongreveV  wit* 

In  producing  portraits  of  mankind,  it  is  not 
enough  to  difplay  foibles  and  oddities  \  a  fine 
vein  of  ridicule  muft  run  through  the  whole,  to 
urge  the  mind  to  frequent  emotions  of  laughter  ; 
otherwife  there  will  be  danger  of  exhibiting  dif* 
agreeable  characters,  without  affording  the  pro- 
per entertainment.     Ben  John/on  is  apt  to  err  in 
this  point :  Moroje  is  a  furly,  ill-natured,  abfurd 
humorift,   whom  we  can  hardly  laugh  at;    he 
foon  becomes  bad  company.     Many  of  Jobnfon's 
characters  are  of  the  fame  call ;  while  in  Shake- 
fpear's  Falftaff,  the  ridiculous  ideas  are  placed  in 
fuch  an  artful  point  of  view,  that  our  merriment 
can  never  be  retrained,  whenever  Sir  John  ap- 
pears,  Congreve,  in  my  opinion,  had  a  great  deal 
of  the  fame  talent :  what  I  have  fomewhere  feen 
objected  to  him,  that  many  of  his  characters  are 
obvious  in  human  life,  is  with  me  a  ftrong  proof 
of   his  fuperior  genius.     An  old  bachelor  is  a 
common   character;  but  he  muft  pafs  through 
fuch  an  imagination  as  Congreve**  to   fupport 

feveral 
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fevcral  fcenes  io  the  drama  with  exquifite  plea- 
fantry.  The  character  was  not  new  $  yet  his 
management  of  it  has  all  the  graces  of  novelty, 
and  the  fituations  in  which  we  fee  him  are 
exquifitely  ridiculous.  Perfonages  of  this  clafs, 
unlefs  artfully  condu&ed,  may  very  foon  tire  an 
audience  ;  but  in  this  excellent  poet's  hands  no- 
thing fuffers.  The  fame,  I  think,  appears  in  his 
Sir  Paul  Pliant :  in  that  character  there  is  per- 
haps as  much  comic  force  ns  in  any  one  piece  on 
the  ftage.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  was  a  mafter  of 
his  art  in  this  refpecl:,  and  Sir  John  Brute  is  a  re- 
markable proof.  The  knight  diverts  us  with 
an  odd  whimfical  way  of  thinking,  which  at  once 
ferves  to  difplay  his  own  foibles,  and  entertains 
his  audience  with  a  pleafantry,  of  which  he  feems 
unconfeious. 

It  is  by  placing  the  humours  and  foibles  of 
human  nature  in  a  ridiculous  light,  that  the  true 
comic  force  is  created.  The  author  of  the  Plea* 
Jures  of  Imagination^  whom  I  have  already  quoted, 
has  judicioufly  explained  each  part  of  the  defini- 
tion cited  above,  and  has  finely  traced  the  feveral 
fources,  from  which  true  ridicule  fprings.  Who- 
ever chufes  to  confider  the  matter,  will  find  affec- 
tation to  be  but  one  fpring,  however  diffuiive 
the  dreams  may  be.    To  the  poem  itfelf  I  beg 

leave 
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leave  to  refer  my  readers.  I  fhall  difmifs  this 
paper,  after  obferving,  that  the  whole  beauty  of 
the  comic  diltion  confifts  in  the  words  and 
phrafes  being  fo  chofen,  as  to  give  to  the  mind 
the  moft  lively  imprefllon  of  known  and  familiar 
images,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  ftrongeft  mark* 
of  chara&er,  and  each  perfon's  peculiar  temper. 
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NUMBER    XCI. 

Saturday,  July  13,  1754. 
■  ■    1  Ridiculum  acri 


Fortius  at  melius  magnas  plerumque  Jecat  us* 
Illijcripta  qutbus  comcedia  frijca  viris  eft, 
Hocftabant,  hocjunt  imitandi  j  quos  neque  fulchtr 
Hermogenes  unquam  legit,  ncque  Simius  ifte. 

Hor. 

IN  my  laft  paper  I  confidcred  ridicule  as  being 
of  the  efTence  of  comedy.  There  are,  it 
muft  be  owned,  critics  of  diftinguifhed  ability, 
who  feem  to  be  of  a  contrary  opinion.  They  re- 
quire truth  of  imitation,  and  laughter,  the  Toystoioy 
which  Ariftoth  makes  part  of  his  definition,  they 
think  may  be  fairly  difcarded.  A  faithful 
draught  of  the  manners,  and  the  general  characters 
of  men,  in  the  courfe  of  civil  life,  is  fufficient  to 
anfwer  their  idea  of  comedy.  Should  the  feveral 
perfons,  reprefented  in  the  drama,  be  in  their 
conduct  correct  and  regular,  of  amiable  man- 
ners, and  upon  all  occafions  governed  by  prin- 
ciples of  honour  and  virtue,  fuch  pieces,  in  their 
judgment,  may  be  confidered  as  legitimate. 
To  this  notion  it  is  that  we  owe  that  new  fan- 
gled  fpecies  of  the  drama,  called  fentimental  or 

pathetic  comedy,  of  late  years  highly  applauded 

in 
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in  Francty  and  cultivated  by  writers,  who,  as 
the  event  as  fhown,  had  not  talents  to  tread  in 
the  fteps  of  Moliere.  Compofitions  of  this  kind, 
while  they  give  a  tranfeript  from  real  life,  may 
claim  their  fhare  of  praife;  but  whether  the  mafe 
of  mankind  affords,  with  probability,  thofe  feledb 
groups  of  virtuous  characters,  may  be  queftion- 
ed.  Perfons,  whofe  minds  are  warped  by  folly 
difeafed  by  humour,  or  tainted  with  vice,  are, 
I  believe,  more  frequently  feen.  This  is  the 
condition  of  life,  and  it  is  from  the  obvious 
manners  of  the  world  that  the  writer  of  comedy 
profeflcs  to  copy.  The  drama  is  called  by 
Drydeiiy  the  theft  of  the  poets  from  mankind* 
He,  who  fhould  take  for  the  groundwork  of 
his  piece,  a  fet  of  characters,  in  themfelvs  abfurd, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  fome  predominant 
humour,  without  one  perfon  among  them  of 
fober  manners,  and  ajuft  way  of  thinking,  would 
not,  In  my  opinion,  furnifhan  agreeable  entertain- 
ment. The  attempt  has  been  made  by  fome  of 
our  old  poets ;  but,  I  believe,  their  fuccefs  has 
not  encouraged  many  of  their  fucceflbrs  to  tread 
in  their  fteps.  For  this  there  feeni  to  be  two 
well-grounded  reafons :  in  the  firft  place,  a  col- 
lision of  mere  humoriftsy  without  an  intermix- 
ture of  others,  governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
common  fenfe  and  common  honcfty,   feldom 

occurs 
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occurs  in  the  ufual  courfc  of  life.  Secondly, 
the  charm  of  contraft  would  be  altogether  loft. 
The  piece  would  want  thofe  lights  and  (hades, 
which  are  perceived  in  every  company,  and  every 
club.  Ben  John/on*  s  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour 
may  ferve  as  a  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced. 
Old  Ben  was  a  fharp  and  fevere  obferver  of  the 
manners.  The  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  as 
Dennis  obferves  in  a  letter  to  Congrrve,  inclined 
him  to  draw  deformity,  rather  than  beauty.  The 
fame  writer  adds,  "  John/on  is  fo  eager  to  pur- 
€C  iue  folly,  that  he  forgets  to  take  wit  along 
<f  with  him.  His  dialogue  feems  often  to  want 
that  fpirit  and  grace,  which  are  found  in  more 
modern  plays,  and  which  are  ingredients  that 
"  ought  to  be  infeparable  from  comedy."  Shad- 
well,  who  wrote  in  Dryden's  time,  feems  to  have 
had  the  faturnine  humour  of  Ben  John/on:  he 
has,  I  think,  no  where  endeavoured  to  give  the 
features  of  an  amiable  character :  all  with  him 
mud  be  abfurdityj  and  that,  not  reftrained  with- 
in the  bounds  of  probability,  but  pufhed  on  to 
the  very  brink  of  extravagance.  Humour,  or 
fome  uncommon  and  inordinate  abfurdity,  was 
his  favourite  purfuit.  His  plays  exhibit  Bartho- 
lomew-fair characters.  He  might  fay  in  the 
title-page  of  every  one  of  them,  "  Walk  in  and 
,c  fee  the  Monfter."     Many  others,  in  tire  great 
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number  of  comic  writers,  which  this  country 
has  produced,  have  fplit  upon  the  fame  rock* 
Humour,  though  an  excellent  ingredient  in  every 
imitation  of  the  manners,  has  been,  when  car- 
ried beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility,  the  ruin 
of  many  a. comedy,  in  other  refpe&s  well  ima- 
gined. ]t  may  be  proper,  therefore,  in  the  re- 
mainder of  tliis  paper,  to  enquire,  what  that 
quality  in  human  actions  is,  which  has  ob- 
tained from  our  belt  critics  the  name  of  humour. 

The  word,  as  applied  to  the  mind,  is  a  meta- 
phorical expreflion.  Ben  Jobtifon%  in  his  play  of 
Every  Man  out  of  bis  Humour,  has  given  a  full  ex- 
planation of  it.  His  verfes  have  much  of  the  ruft 
of  antiquity,  and,  indeed,  of  that  uncouth  phra- 
feology,  which  often  disfigures  the  (tyle  of  that, 
otherwife,  valuable  author.  The  fum  of  what  he 
fays  fecms  to  be  this:  the  properties  of  humour, 
in  the  natural  fenfe  of  the  word,  are  fluxion,  and 
moifture,  as  water  poured  on  a  (lone  will  wet  and 
run.  Of  the  human  body  the  humours  are,  choler, 
phlegm,  melancholy,  and  blood.  Thefef  as  they 
happen  to  predominate,  are  faid  to  influence  and 
determine  the  natural  temper.  When  any  one  of 
thefehas  the  afcendant,  and  the  other  juices  con- 
vert themfelves  into  it,  we  fay  that  the  perfen,  fo 
affected,  has  a  humour.  In  a  metaphorical  ufe  of 

the 
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the  word,  we  talk  of  the  humour  of  the  mind: 
that  is,  when  fome  one  quality,  opinion,  pre- 
judice, or  abfurdity,  doth  fo  polTefs  the  general 
call  and  frame  of  thought,  as  to  draw  to  it  the 
fpirits,  the  affections,  and  ideas,  out  of  their  pro* 
per  courfe,  fo  as  to  make  them  run  one  way :  that 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  mental  humour* 

In  this  manner  we  have  a  clear  account  of  the 
matter.  A  humour  in  the  body  draws  and  con- 
verts the  other  juices  into  itfelf :  a  humour  in 
the  mind  influences  the  general  difpofition,  and 
gives  a  tinge  to  the  whole  temper  and  way  of 
thinking.  The  former  is  an  habitual  diftemper- 
ature  in  the  body,  that  calls  for  alteratives:  the 
latter  is  a  difeafe  of  the  mind,  that  does  not  rife 
to  vice  or  criminality,  demanding  only  the  cor- 
rection of  ridicule.  A  humour  in  the  body,  when 
attended  with  danger  to  the  conflitution,  general- 
ly takes  another  name :  it  is  an  abfeefs,  an  im- 
pofthume,  or  whatever  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
implies.  In  like  manner,  when  the  difeafe  of  the 
mind  rifes  to  an  inordinate  degree,  threatening 
danger  to  the  perfon  himfelf  or  others,  it  is  no 
longer  a  humour,  but  the  rage  and  violence  of 
fome  furious  paffion.  Ariftotle>  the  great  matter- 
ed tic,  has  made  this  diftinttion;  The  ridiculous, 

he 
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he  fays,  in  human  actions  is  a  blemifh,  or  de- 
formity, that  gives  no  pain  to  the  pcrfon,  in 
whom  it  is  perceived,  and  is  neither  pernicious, 
nor  dangerous.  This,  he  tells  us,  is  what 
comedy  loves  to  imitate.  The reafon  is  evident: 
if  attended  with  pain,  it  would  excite  pity;  if 
pernicious,  or  dangerous,  it  would  give  ideas 
of  terror. 

The  cruelty  of  Nero,  the  duplicity  of  Tiberius, 
and  the  fpirit  of  Alexander,  are  not  humours* 
Don  Quixote,  Falftaff,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
are  under  the  dominion  of  their  own  peculiar 
oddities.  Perfons  of  this  caft  have  been  denomi- 
nated humorifts.  Each  of  them  has  a  particular 
caft:  of  thought,  that  warps  this  imagination,  and 
breaks  out  (as  the  humour  of  the  body  fhews  it- 
felf  in  pimples  and  other  eruptions)  in  diflorted, 
odd,  and  irregular  fentiments,  or  actions,  not 
immediately  attended  with  danger,  but  calling  for 
the  alteratives  of  ridicule. 

The  poet,  who  exhibits  the  character  of  the 
humorift,  is  called  a  man  of  humour.  Writers  for 
the  flage  are  never  fo  happy,  as  when  they  are 
able  to  fingie  out  perfons  of  this  extraordinary 
caftj  but  the  misfortune  is,  our  dramatic  authors 
often  miftakc  external  appearances,  and  extra- 
vagancies 
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vaganchs  of  every  kind,  for  true  humour.    This 
was  fcen  long  ago  by  Ben  John/on. 

But  that  a  rock,  by  zvearing  a  pyed feather, 
The  cable  hat- band,  and  the  three  pit d  ruff 
A  yard  ofjhoe-tic,  or  the  Switzer's  knot 
On  bis  French  garter,  Jhould  affeft  a  humour  J 
Oh!  it  is  wore  than  moft  ridiculous. 

We  havefecn  bodily  difeafe,  deafnefs,  provincial 
accents,  and  foreign  idioms  pafs  upon  the  ftage 
for  humour.  Even  when  the  extravagance,  which 
the  poet  produces  is  feated  in  the  mind,  it  may 
be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  oddity  may,  not- 
withflanding,  be  unfit  for  reprefentation.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  author  has  fomewhere  feen 
kin  real  life:  it  fliould  be  of  fuch  extenfive  in- 
fluence, as  to  conftitute  a  fpecies.  We  then  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  a  character  drawn  from 
life:  Our  pleafure  arifes  from  comparing  the 
copy  with  the  original,  and  the  truth  of  imitation 
is  fure  to  give  delight.  I  fhall  only  add,  that 
jthough  the  bumorift,  when  faithfully  delineated, 
is  the  richeft  entertainment  the  poet  can  offer, 
yet  comedy  may  well  fubfift  without  any  fuch 
character.  There  are  in  life  a  fufficicnt  number 
of  follies,  which,  though  they  do  not  rife  high 
enough  to  deferve  the  name  of  humour,  are  the 

Vol.  VJ.  A  a  proper 
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proper  quarry  of  the  comic  writer,  and  demand 
the  lafh  of  ridicule:  he,  it  is  true,  who  exhibits 
genuine  humour  will  always  bid  faired  for  fuc- 
cefs:  he  fhews  the  deepeft  infight  into  the  inward 
frame,  and  by  difplaying  the  ridiculous  in  the 
ftrongeft  colouring,  gratifies  that  love  of  laugh- 
ter, which  is  the  firft  principle  of  comedy* 
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NUMBER       XCII. 

Saturday,  July  20,  1784. 

Ego  vero  b£c  lumlna  orationis  velut  oculos  quo/- 
dam  ejfe  eloquently  credo.  Sed  neque  oculos  ejfe 
toto  corf  ore  velim,  ne  catera  membra  officium/uum 
ferdant :  et,  fi  necejfe  fit>  veterem  ilium  horrorem 
dicendi  malim,  quam  ijlam  novam  licentiam,  ne 
4um  volumus  ejfe  meliores  veteribus,  fitntis  tantum 
di/fimiles.  Quintil. 

HAVING  endeavoured  to  fettle,  as  well 
as  the  limits  of  an  efTay  would  permit, 
Che  true  notion  of  humour,  I  could  not  help 
obferving,  that  a  rage  for  producing  thofe  ftrong 
features  of  character  has  defeated  the  purpofe 
of  many  dramatic  writers.  Perfons  under  the 
influence  of  fome  extravagant  habit,  or  fome 
prevailing  oddity,  that  gives  a  bias  to  the  whole 
temper  and  underftanding,  have  been  delineated 
with  a  mafterly  hand  by  a  few  of  our  bed  au- 
thors. Men  of  inferior  genius,  obferving  the 
fuccefs  of  fuch  excellent  portraits,  have  endea- 
voured to  follow  them  in  the  fame  paths  of 
fame;  but  Congrevc  obferves,  in  his  letter  to 
Dennis    (the  once  famous  critic)  that  li'hat  be 

A  a  2  takes 
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takes  to  be  true  humour  has  not  been  Jo  often  written, 
as  is  generally  imagined.  He  adds,  thatjome  who 
have  valued  them/elves,  and  have  been  efieemed  by 
others  for  that  kind  of  writing,  havefeldom  touched 
the  firings  of  genuine  humour*  Every  kind  of 
whim,  extravagance,  or  diftortion  of  mind,  and 
indeed  of  outward  form  and  deportment,  has 
been  miftakcn  for  true  expreffion  of  character. 
Shadwell  was  in  this  clafs,  and  poflibjy  the  per- 
fon  whom  Congreve  had  in  view.  That  writer, 
in  one  of  his  plays,  prefents  an  old  gentleman, 
whofe  paflion  it  is,  to  arrive  at  confummate 
perfection  in  the  art  of  fwimming.  In  com* 
pliance  with  this  flrange  ambition,  we  fee  the 
whimfical  humorifl  ftretched  upon  his  bread  on 
a  table,  with  a  fwimming  matter  at  hand,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  his  inflructor,  (Iriking  with 
his  legs  and  arms  at  a  prodigious  rate.  Proud 
of  his  abilities,  and  flufhed  with  the  idea  of  his 
great  proficiency,  he  afks  his  mafter,  in  the  joy 
of  his  heart,  whether  he  ihall  not  foon  become 
amphibious  ?  This  inftance  may  ferve,  as  well  as 
a  thoufand  others,  to  illuftrate  what  is  intended, 
when  I  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  a  miftaken 
notion  of  humour  has  put  many  of  our  comic 
writers  upon  a  wrong  fcent.  If  Shadwell  ac- 
tually knew  a  perfon,  in  fome  obfcure  corner, 
weak  enough  to  addict  himfelf  to  fuch  a  folly, 

he 
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he  mould  have  remembered,  that  the  manners 
of  life,  as  they  fall  under  general  obfervation, 
are  the  proper  objects  of  dramatic  reprefentation. 
The  abfurdity  ridiculed  by  Sbadwell  may  pof- 
fibly  have  exifted,  but  it  could  not,  nor  has  it 
ever  been  general  enough  to  conftitute  a  fpecies 
of  men  under  the  dominion  of  fuch  a  wild 
extravagance.  The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with 
Congreve's  Old  Bachelor,  Forefight,  and  Lady 
JViJhfort.  We  all  can  vouch  for  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  characters  ;  and,  when  we  fee  them  pro- 
perly acted,  we  acknowledge  the  truth  of  imi- 
tation. As  true  humour,  therefore,  has  greatly 
enriched  our  comedy,  fo  the  falfe  and  fpurious 
kind  has  very  much  disfigured  the  Englijh  (lage, 
and  rilled  it  with  characters  fit  only  for  a  fub- 
urb-fair. 

There  is  another  ingredient  of  comedy,  which, 
in  judicious  hands,  enlivens  the  dialogue,  and 
gives  fpirit  to  the  fcene,  but,  unfkilfully  exerted, 
has  often  done  fatal  mifchief.  True  wit,  like 
true  humour,  is  of  the  highefl  value;  but  the 
falfe  and  counterfeit  in  either  kind  is  nothing  more 
than  wildnefs  and  extravagance.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  proper,  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper, 
to  throw  together  fome  reflections  upon  wit.  I 
fhall,  in  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  I  am  able,  firft, 

A  a  j  enquire 
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enquire  what  wit  is,  and  fecondly,  what  ends  it 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  defigned  to  anfwer*  From 
fuch  a  difcufllon,  the  true  ufe  of  it  in  comedy 
may,  perhaps,  be  clearly  inferred* 

Upon  this  fubject,  many  writers  have  em- 
ployed their  pens.  After  all  their  efforts,  the 
account  of  the  matter  given  by  Mr.  Locke  ap- 
pears to  be  the  mod  accurate  and  fatisfactory. 
Wit)  fays  that  admirable  author,  lies  in  the 
affemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  tbofe  together  with 
quicknefs  and  variety ,  wherein  can  be  found  any 
rejemblance  or  congruity%  thereby  to  make  uppleafant 
pictures y  and  agreeable  vifions  in  the  fancy.  All 
fubfequent  writers,  with  Addifon  at  their  head, 
have  adopted  this  explanation.  They  have 
added  fome  ufeful  hints  ;  as,  that  every  refem- 
blance  between  ideas  is  not  wit,  as  when  extreme 
whitenefs  is  compared  to  fnow.  The  point  of 
relation,  in  which  two  or  more  ideas  agree, 
fhould  not  be  obvious :  the  two  things  fhould 
lie  remote,  their  congruity  not  perceived,  till 
pointed  out  with  quicknefs,  with  novelty,  and 
that  unexpected  luftre,  which  charms  at  once 
by  the  juftnefs  of  the  comparifon,  and  the  fur- 
prife  that  attends  it.  Addifon  feems  to  think, 
that  this  effect  is  not  included  in  Locke's  defini- 
tion :  But  it  may  be  aflccd,  is  it  not  implied  in  the 
5  quicknefs 
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quicknefs  and  variety  which  he  requires  ?  In 
the  fimiles  of  Homer,  or  Milton,  quicknefs  is 
not  the  quality,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
our  pleafure.  Greatnefs  of  conception,  and  a 
fucccflive  expanfion  of  the  fancy,  fill  the  mind 
with  a  degree  of  admiration,  that  goes  on  in- 
creafing,  as  the  poet  rifes  in  his  imagery.  In 
flrokes  of  wit,  the  more  diftant  the  ideas  lie 
from  each  other,  our  pleafure  is  enhanced ;  and 
of  courfe,  when  objects,  which  feem  wholly  rer 
pugnant,  are  on  a  fudden  found  to  have  fome 
agreement  or  analogy,  the  mind  delights  in 
feeing  them  brought  together, and  enjoys  at  once 
the  beauty  of  contraft  and  fimilirude.  This  lad 
is  what  the  critics  call  wit  in  the  oppofition. 

Ufque  adeo  quod  tangit,  idem  eft,  tamen  ultima  diftant. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  imagine  that,  in  the 
paflage  above  quoted,  Mr.  Locke  intended  a  full 
and  exact  definition ;  he  ftated  enough  for  his 
purpofe,  namely,  to  fhew  the  difference  between 
wit  and  judgment.  Perhaps  the  exception  to  be 
taken,  is,  that  the  only  end  of  wit  is  faid  to  be 
that  of  raifing  fleajant  pi  R  tires,  and  agreeable 
vifions  in  the  fancy.  Were  this  all,  wit  would 
be  no  better  than  a  wild  meteor,  that  dazzles 
for  a  moment,  and  is  feen  no  more.    To  pleafe 

A  a  4  the 
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the  imagination  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
objec"b  in  view  5  but  for  the  honour  of  wit,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  it  aims  at  fomething  ftill 
more  important.  To  illuftrate,  or  to  place  a 
thought  in  the  cleared  light,  is  often  the  prin- 
cipal intention:  as  when  the  poet  fays,  that 
virtue  is  often  produced  by  the  turbulent  emo- 
tions of  the  mind ;  and  to  enforce  his  doctrine, 
adds, 

As  fruits  ungrateful  to  the  planters  care, 
Onfavage  rocks  infer  ted  learn  to  bear ; 
The  fur  eft  virtues  thus  from  paffions  fhoot, 
Wild  nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root* 

Wit  is  alfo  ufed  to  adorn  the  fubject  in  hand ; 
as  when  we  are  told  of  the  ruling  paflion, 

Reafon  iff  elf  but  gives  it  edge  and  pow9r, 

As  Hcav'ns  blcft  beam  makes  vinegar  morefow'r. 

It  is  ufed  to  degrade  the  principal  idea  -,  as  when 
Dryden  fays, 

Half-wits  arc  fleas,  fo  little  andfo  light, 
IVefcarccJhould  know  they  live,  but  that  they  bite. 

Or  when  Pope  fays  of  fcrib biers, 

Falfejleps  but  help  them  to  renew  the  race, 
As  afurftumbling  jades  will  mend  their  pace* 

A  refem- 
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A  rcfcmblance  is  fometimes  (truck  out  between 
two  objects,  with  intent  to  place  that,  which  is 
introduced  by  way  of  comparifon,  in  a  ludicrous 
light. 

Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  blifs% 
Not  ancient  ladies,  when  refused  a  kifs, 
Not  tyrants  fierce,  that  unrelenting  die; 
Not  Cynthia,  when  her  mant  ispinn'd  awry  -p 
E'er  felt  fuch  rage,  refentment,  and  defpair, 
As  thou,  fad  virgin  !  for  thy  ravifh'd  hair. 

To  excite  the  fenfation  of  laughter  is  often  the 
reafon,  for  which  things,  that  in  appearance  have 
no  kind  of  analogy,  are  brought  together. 

Senfe  pafs'd  thro*  him  no  longer  is  the  fame, 
As  food  digefied  takes  another  name. 

Thefe  inftances  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  various 
ends,  for  which  wit  may  be  employed.  Other 
purpofes  may,  upon  reflection,  be  pointed  out. 
It  is  enough  for  this  fhort  efTay  to  fuggeft  the 
hint,  and  the  comic  poet  may,  at  his  leifure, 
purfue  it  farther.  If  he  cannot,  in  the  paflages 
where  he  chufes  to  fhine  and  dazzle,  fairly 
anfwer  to  himfelf  what  end  he  aims  at,  his  wit 
will  probably  be  no  more  than  an  idle  amufc- 
ment.    Nor  will  it  be  enough,  that  his  allufions 

are 
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are  at  once  ju(t  and  brilliant ;  they  muft  be 
fuited  to  the  occafion,  to  the  place,  and  the 
chara&er.  The  fanguine  temper  will  break  out 
in  fallies  of  vivacity :  The  morofe  and  faturnine 
will  deal  in  comparifons  of  a  more  gloomy 
colour.  To  be  natural,  is  the  firfl  requifite  in 
every  mode  and  ftyle,  but  more  efpecially  in 
dramatic  imitation.     Cowley  has  well  obferved, 

Jewels  at  tiofe  and  lips  but  ill  appear, 
Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there* 

Comedy,  in  the  hands  of  fome  writers  of  the  lad 
century,  has  been  vitiated  by  this  excefs.  Shad- 
well  has  introduced  a  filly  fellow,  who  delights 
in  wit,  and  wants  upon  every  occafion  to  make 
a  fimile :  When  he  is  well  kicked,  he  wifhes 
he  could  find  out  what  it  is  like.  The  poet, 
who  with  a  briflc  difregard  of  character,  wants 
to  furprife  and  glitter,  when  he  fhould  be 
natural,  will  not  be  lefs  abfurd  than  Shadwell's 
coxcomb.  To  conclude ;  £>uintilian  has  given 
the  rule  to  every  writer,  who  willies  to  fucceed 
by  propriety  of  thought  and  exprcflion  :  He 
confiders  the  bright  and  luminous  paflages  as 
the  eyes  of  eloquence ;  but  eyes  are  not  to  be 
placed  in  every  part,  left  the  limbs  fhould  be 
deprived  of  their  natural  fun&ion. 

NUM- 
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NUMBER    XCIII. 

Saturday,  July  27,  1754, 
Ampullas  &  fefquipedalia  verba.         Ho&« 

HAVING  in  a  former  paper  offered  fome 
curfory  remarks  upon  Ridicule,  I  fhall 
this  day  take  notice  of  a  fpecies  of  writing,  which, 
on  account  of  fome  affinity,  is  often  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  mode  of  compofition,  introduced  by 
men  of  genius,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  that  pro- 
penfity  to  laughter,  which  prevails  with  all  man- 
kind in  general.  What  I  here  intend  is  bur- 
lefque,  often  adopted  to  anfwcr  the  purpofes  of 
ridicule,  but,  frequently,  to  make  that  appear 
ridiculous,  which,  in  truth,  is  not  fo9 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  ridiculous 
confifts  in  a  coalition  of  circumftances  repugnant 
to  each  other  in  their  own  natures,  but  yet  whim- 
fically  blended  together  in  any  object,  any  human 
a&ion  or  paflion.  To  call  forth  this  inconfiflency  to 
public  view,  and  to  fliew  the  motly  aflemblage,  in 
iuch  a  manner  as  to  provoke  the  mind  to  laugh 

at 
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at  it  with  contempt,  is  to  exert  the  rare  and  ex- 
cellent talent  of  ridicule.  This  when  well  ex- 
ecuted  is  attended  with  fine  effects.  The  lovers 
of  burle/que,  eager  to  have  their  fhare  in  the  pro- 
motion of  mirth,  will  not  wait  to  difcover  a  real 
incongruity:  by  the  force  of  their  own  imagina- 
tions they  create  it  for  themfelves,  and  by  ob- 
truding circumftances,  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  object,  are  frequently  fuccefsful  in  rendering 
things  apparently  ridiculous,  which  to  an  atten- 
tive eye  may  not  wear  the  motly  livery,  however 
it  may  ferve  the  purpofes  of  mirth  to  inveft  it 
with  it.  In  order  to  explain  more  fully  what 
is  here  infifted  on,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  few  inftances  of  the  ridicu- 
lotiSy  and  alfo  of  bnrlefque.  This  will  ferve  to 
place  the  diftinction  in  the  cleared  light. 

When  Fielding* %  Parfon  Adams,  in  diftrefs  at 
an  inn,  retires  very  gravely  with  a  London  book- 
fellcr  to  raife  money  upon  his  manufcript  fermons, 
I  believe  the  diflbnant  circumftances  in  this  cafe 
ftrike  very  forcibly  upon  the  mind  of  every  read- 
er. Having  travelled  a  great  many  miles  from 
his  own  place  of  abode  towards  London^  with  no 
other  bufinefs  upon  earth,  than  to  difpofe  of  thefe 
fermons,  we  hear  the  parfon,  not  able  to  find  them, 

very 
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very  gravely  fay,  "  I  protcft  I  believe  I  left 
<c  them  behind  me."  When  the  fame  perfon 
aflures  us,  that  he  is  very  rich,  and  then  adds, 
that  he  does  not  fay  it  by  way  of  oftentation,  but 
to  fhew  that  he  can  live  well  on  the  road ;  and, 
to  confirm  this,  produces  half  a  guinea  :  the  dif- 
ference between  his  opinion  and  the  fmall  value 
of  the  piece,  and  this  too  from  a  clergyman,  a 
fcholar,  and  in  many  things  a  man  of  excellent 
underftanding,  produces  an  emotion  of  laugh- 
ter, attended,  in  this  inftance,  with  a  contempt 
for  Adams'%  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world. 
In  like  manner  when  Don  Quixote  very  gravely 
fays,  that  he  has  fecn  the  fea,  and  that  it  is  much 
larger  than  the  river  at  La  Mancba,  we  cannot 
help  laughing  at  a  man,  who  has  formed  his  ideas 
of  things  by  what  he  has  fcen  at  his  own  native 
place.  The  comparing  of  an  infignificant  river 
to  the  fea  prcfents  fucli  a  repugnant  conjunction 
pf  images,  as  mud  neceflarily  operate  upon  our 
rifible  faculties. 

Thefe  inftances,  which  have  firft,  among  a 
thoufand,  offered  themfelves  to  my  memory,  are 
true  inftances  of  the  ridiculous.  Nothing  foreign, 
or  unconnected  with  the  original  idea,  is  here 
obtruded  upon  our  imagination.  In  burlefque 
the  cafe  is  different.    Adventitious  circumftances 

are 
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are  called  in  to  form  a  ftrangc  and  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  jarring  images.  The  picture  thus 
prepared  has  the  fame  effect  as  that,  which  is  in 
itfelf  truly  ridiculous.  For  inftance,  if  the  ob- 
ject, which  comes  before  the  burlefque  writer, 
be  low  in  its  own  nature,  he  immediately  bethinks 
himfelf  of  conferring  on  it  a  mock  dignity.  It 
now  begins  to  look  big,  like  the  champion  at  a 
coronation,  who  boldly  challenges  mankind,  when 
he  knows  nobody  will  fight  him,  I  have  been 
often  pleafed  with  a  touch  of  this  kind  in  a  note  to 
Fielding's  T'om  Thumb,  where  having  mentioned 
fomething  of  the  foul  of  man,  he  gravely  tells  us, 
<s  Plato  is  of  this  opinion,  and  fo  is  Mr.  Banks.*' 
The  ftroke  in  the  Beggar's  Opera  is  of  the  fame 
nature:  "  There  is  nothing  fo  moving  as  a  great 
i{  man  in  diftrefs."  In  this  cafe  the  great  difpro- 
portion  between  the  two  objects  ftrikes  our  ima- 
gination, and  that  which  without  reafon  is  fet 
in  competition  irrcfifbibly  provokes  cur  laugh- 
ter. When  a  clergyman,  of  a  grave  and  re- 
verend chara&er,  feeing,  as  he  walked  along,  a 
builder  fall  from  the  roof,  and  his  fcaffolding 
tumbling  upon  him,  cries  out,  "  BlefTed  are 
"  they  that  die  in  the  Lord,  for  their  works  fhall 
<c  follow  them,"  it  is  impoflible  to  abftain  from  a 
fmile,  on  account  of  the  new  ideas  aflbciated 

with 
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•with    an    object,  in  itfelf  by  no  means  ridU 
culous. 

The  ludicrous  aflemblage  is  formed  by  an  aflb- 
ciation  of  ideas,  which  we  are  diverted  to  fee, 
beyond  our  expectation,  joined  together.  The 
other  method  of  burlefque  is,  if  an  object  has  any 
thing  refpectable,  to  join  it  with  images,  not 
only  inferior,  but  in  themfelves  contemptible, 
Mr,  Pope  is  very  frequent  in  this  kind  of  fatire 
throughout  his  Dunciad  -,  and  Boileau  has  many 
ftrokes  of  the  fame  kind  in  his  Lutrin.  Garth  alfo 
has  many  fimilar  paflages  in  his  B'fpenfary,  where 
a  ridicule  is  thrown  upon  his  heroes  by  afibciat- 
ing  with  them  images  of  things,  to  which  fome 
kind  of  turpitude  adheres;  thus  the  Phyflcians, 
quarrelling  among  themfelves,  are  finely  placed 
in  a  ludicrous  light  by  the  following  humorous 
fimile. 

Thus  often  at  the  Temple  flairs  we've  feen 

Two  tritons  of  a  rough  athletic  mien, 

Sourly  difputefome  quarrel  of  the  flood. 

With  knuckles  bruis'd,  and  face  befmear'd  with  blood; 

But  at  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  a  fare, 

Both  quit  the  fray  ^  and  to  their  cars  repair. 

Butler's  defcription  of  the  morning  may  be 

referred  to  the  fame  caufe. 

And, 
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And,  like  a  lobfter  boil'd,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

Another  common  method  of  burtefque  is  by 
making  frequent  application  of  grand  and  fub- 
lime  paffages  in  our  beft  poets  to  things  unworthy 
and  mean.  Boileau  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  hap- 
pieft  of  all  modern  poets  in  this  particular.  As 
paflages  of  this  nature  are  frequently  miftaken 
for  an  intent  to  burlefque  the  author,  from  whom 
the  image  is  borrowed,  it  may  not  be  improper 
in  this  place  to  obferve,  that  parody  docs  not  al- 
ways carry  with  it  a  fnecr  at  the  author  paro- 
died. The  beft  lines  in  Virgil  may  be  aptly  appli- 
ed to  other  objects,  while  the  poet  remains  fuperior 
to  ridicule.  We  find  that  Vida,  in  his  elegant 
and  beautiful  poem  on  the  game  of  chefs,  in  al- 
moft  every  line  furprifes  us  with  expreflions  from 
the  ALneid:  by  this  artifice  he  gives  fpirit  and 
life  to  his  poem,  animates  his  imaginary  war- 
riors with  human  paflions,  and  fills  the  fancy 
with  entertaining  ideas  of  mock  heroic  majefty. 
The  defcription  of  the  havock  at  a  game  of 
chefs  is  perfectly  elegant. 

Sternitur  omne  folum  buxo  at  que  fniferrima  cades 
Exoritur ;  confufa  inter fefe  agmina  cadunt, 
Implicit aque  runt,  alba,  nigraque  phalanges ; 
Sternunturpcdites  &  corpora  quadrupedantum* 

The 
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The  defcription  of  the  queen  is  alfo  highly 
beautiful. 

At  medias  inter  acies  crudefcit  Amazon^ 
Candida,  plena  animis,  mediijque  in  millibus  ardet. 

When  the  elephants  and  the  cavalry  enter  into 
the  battle, 

£>uadrupedumquc  gemit  bi  color  fub  verbere  campus. 

Pope  in  his  account  of  a  game  at  cards  in  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  has  imitated  this  excellent 
poet  in  his  manner  of  exalting  inanimate  things. 
But  this,  let  it  be  obferved,  is  not  burlejque. 
Inanimate  objects  cannot  be  made  ridiculous: 
laughter  implies  cenfure,  and  moral  agents  only 
can  be  the  object  of  it.  Should  the  orders  of 
architecture  be  improperly  joined,  the  appearance 
will  furprife,  but  it  is  the  defign  of  the  artift 
that  will  be  laughed  at. 

In  burlejque^  as  in  every  other  kind  of  writing, 
truth  fhould  be  the  foundation.  Ariftophanes* 
ridicule  of  Socrates  is  now  held  in  contempt. 
The  obje&  attacked  muft  be  exceptionable, 
otherwife  it  can  never  be  efTentially  hurt  by  a 
falfe  combination  of  adventitious  ideas.  As 
there  is  a  ftrong  propenfity  in  the  generality  of 

Vol.  VI.  B  b  people 
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people  to  this  kind  of  humour,  tragic  poets,  in 
particular,  fhould'  be  cautious  how,  by  any 
paffage  or  expreflion,  they  excite  ludicrous 
images.  If  once  in  the  moft  fcrious  fcene  a 
wrong  aflbciation  of  ideas  be  formed,  the 
mind  is  apt  to  attach  itfelf  to  the  object  of  its 
mirth,  and  thus  a  well -imagined  piece  may  be 
obftructed.  A  very  elegant  critic  obferves,  that 
the  following  line  of  Dryden, 

A  ft ar -light  morning,  and  an  evening  fair, 

has  in  it  nothing  improper :  and  yet,  if  any  one 
recollects  that  aftar-ligbt  morning  is  the  language 
of  a  watchman,  it  may  occafion  fbme  fprightly 
raillery.  On  this  account,  in  all  the  different 
fpecies  of  compofition,  the  writer  muft  carefully 
remember  to  keep  within  his  proper  boundaries. 
The  lead  excurfion  too  far  may  give  room  to 
fmall  wits  either  to  point  out  incongruous  cir- 
cumftances5  or  to  obtrude  them  upon  the  reader's 
imagination. 
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NUMBER    CIV. 

Saturday,  OR.  12, 1754. 

Hie  labor  extrmus,  longarum  hac  meta  viarum  ; 
Ccnticuit,  faftoquc  hie  tandem  fine  quievit, 

Viro. 

IT  was  the  maxim  of  Solon,  that  no  man  is 
happy  till  he  is  dead  j  and  it  was  the  wifdom 
of  the  ^Egyptians,  not  to  do  funeral  honours  to 
any  perfon  whatever,  until  the  actions  of  his  life 
had  been  impartially  examined.  As  foon  as  they 
croflfed  the  lake  with  the  body,  a  public  accufer 
flood  forth,  to  charge  the  deceafed  with  all  the 
crimes  and  vices  that  could,  with  any  colour,  be 
imputed  to  him.  If  the  profecution  was  not 
fupported  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  the  memory 
of  the  perfon  dead  was  honoured  with  a  iui table 
encomium,  and  the  panegyrifl  had  the  pleafure 
to  reflect,  that  he,  who  was  then  no  more,  could 
not,  by  any  fubfequent  action,  give  the  lie  to  the 
praifes  bellowed  upon  him. 

As  the  time  is  now  arrived,  when  this  paper 
will  be  reckoned  among  the  departed,  the  author 
cannot  help  being  anxious  about  his  memory, 

after 
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after  his  literary  difeafe.  He  does  not  fuppofe 
that  he  (hall  want  a  public  accufcr  $  and,  as  it  is 
the  natural  wifli  of  every  man  to  leave  a  good 
name  behind  him,  an  author  may  be  allowed  to 
have  the  fame  laudable  ambition. 

Two  different  forms  of  writing  have  offered 
themfelves  to  me  upon  this  occafion.  The  firfl 
has  been  practifed  by  feveral  gentlemen  of  the 
quill,  and  confifts  in  a  declamatory  ftyle  againft 
that  degeneracy  of  taftc,  which  has  too  fatally 
prevailed  in  the  prefent  declenfion  of  literature. 
The  general  difpofition  to  gaming,  and  many 
other  unavailing  amufemems,  which  have  called 
off  the  attention  of  the  better  fort  of  people, 
might  be  urged  as  difficulties,  that  nothing  could 
furmount.  I  might  fay,  that  woman  has  been 
rightly  defined  by  the  Greek  philofopher,  "  An 
animal  delighting  in  finery"  and  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  bed  writers  of  the  age,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  that  wandering  fex.  The  chit- 
chat, which  iffues  from  their  own  pretty  red  lips, 
will  filence  the  bed  attempt  to  retrench  their 
follies,  to  regulate  their  fancy,  and  to  encourage 
the  acquifition  of  thofe  mental  beauties,  fuch  as 
fweetnefs  of  temper,  affability,  and  good  fenfe, 
which  will  always  prove  the  bed  wafh  for  the 
complexion,  and  an  infallible  prefervative  againft 

the 
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the  encroachments  made  upon  the  tincture  of 
the  fkin,  by  envy,  malice,  tea,  fcandal,  and  pain- 
ful watchings  at  a  gaming-table.  But  this  form 
of  compofition  is  inconfiftent  with  the  purpofe  of 
him,  who  wifhes  to  lay  down  the  pen  in  the  good 
graces  of  all  his  readers. 

The  fecond  method  of  addrefs,  is  that  ufed  by 
the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  After  his  ex* 
ample,  I  have  been  tempted  to  return  thanks,  in 
the  mod  folemn  manner,  to  his  Majefty's  mod 
honourable  privy-council,  to  the  lords  fpiritual 
and  temporal,  to  the  honourable  the  houfe  of 
commons,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal  fociety, 
to  the  worfhipful  the  board  of  aldermen,  to  the 
club  at  White's,  to  the  critics  at  the  Bedford,  to 
the  connoifleurs  at  Sam's,  to  the  fociety  of  Grub- 
jlreet,  and,  in  fhort,  to  all  degrees  and  ranks  of 
people,  for  the  juft  and  favourable  reception  they 
have  been  pleafcd  to  give  to  the  mod  deleclable, 
humorous,  and  inftructive  lucubrations,  that  we 
have  publifhed  in  this  our  Grays-Inn  Journal; 
which  has  been  the  delight  of  the  age,  the  terror 
of  all  offenders  againfl  decency  and  good-man- 
ners, and  has  afcertained  to  the  author  an  im- 
mortal reputation. 


Jam  que 
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Jamqae  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignes, 
Nee  poterit  ferrumy  nee  edax  abolere  vetuftas. 

But  having  confidcred  thefe  two  forms  of  ad- 
drefs  with  mature  deliberation,  I  have  determin- 
ed to  reject  them  both.  I  am  fufficicntly  aware, 
that  a  fmall  portion  of  fame  can  be  attributed  to 
the  productions  of  a  young  author,  hurried  down 
the  ftream  of  difiipation,  interrupted  by  avoca- 
tions of  a  thoufand  forts,  feldom  enabled  to  write 
at  leifure,  frequently  obliged  to  difmifs  the  un- 
corrected (heet  to  the  prefs,  and  rarely  happy 
enough  to  have  written  up  even  to  his  own  tafte. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  with  pride  I  now  re- 
flect, that  I  have  been  able,  for  two  years  toge- 
ther, to  procure  to  myfelf  a  confiderable  audi- 
ence every  Saturday.  I  have  given  a  kind  of 
weekly  memorial  of  my  exigence,  and  fome  fort  of 
proof,  that  my  time  has  not  been  thrown  away  in 
a  manner  totally  unavailing.  Salluft  has  a  fine 
fentiment,  which  has  made  a  very  deep  impreflion 
on  me.  Verum  enimvero  is  demum  mlhi  vivere  & 
frui  animd  videtur,  qui  aliquo  negotio  inlentust 
prxclari  facinoris  cut  artis  bona  famam  qu<erit. 
€€  He  may  be  faid  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  the 
"  functions  of  his  foul,  who,  engaged  in  a  lau- 
"  dable  occupation,  endeavours  to  diftinguifh 

Vol.  VI.  G«  «  himfelf 
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«  himfclf  by  fome  fplendid  a&ion,  or  by  the  ac- 
«c  quifition  of  fame  in  forae  liberal  art."  Thar  I 
have  fuccecded,  I  will  not  pretend  to  boaft  $  but 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  it,  is  an  honeft 
pride,  in  which,  I  hope,  I  may  be  indulged. 

The  plan,  on  which  I  have  written,  however 
feeble  the  execution  of  it  may  be,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  is  not  void  of  merit.  That  it  has  not 
been  better  cultivated  in  all  its  parts,  mull  be 
imputed  to  my  haying  ftood  fingly  and  alone. 

When  I  fay  alone,  I  do  not  mean  that  I  never 
received  any  afliftance.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  acknowledge,  that  a  par- 
ticular friend  has  furnifhed  me  occafionally  with 
fcveral  pieces,  written  with  a  delicacy  peculiar 
to  himfelf.  To  this  gentleman  *  I  am  indebted 
for  a  letter  from  an  Englijhman  in  Paris,  No.  13; 
for  a  fcene  ar  Jonathan  s  Coffee-Hottfe,  No.  18;  for 
an  cflay  on  theatrical  parties,  No.  30 ;  for  a  fe- 
cond  fcene  at  Jonathan's,  No.  51;  and  for  the 
eflays  No.  54,  and  66.     As  he  pofTelTes  an  ele- 

*  Mr,  Fitzpatrick^  well  known  in  the  eity%  andr  du,  %ing  bit 
life,  admired  for  bis  talents  and  bis  amiable  manners,  A  cruel 
caricature  of  him  was  drawn  by  Churchill  in  one  of  bis  foems% 
to  gratify  the  icfentments  of  Garrick. 
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gant  facility  on  every  fubject,  I  finccrcly  willi 
chat  I  had  been  able  to  prevail  upon  him,  againft 
his  natural  indolence,  to  afford  me  a  grcal  deal 
more  of  his  afiiftancc. 

A  paper  upon  imitation  in  writing,  No.  15, 
and  an  eflay  towards  the  fixing  the  ftandard  of 
modern  criticifm,  No.  26,  were  the  contribu* 
tions  of  another  ingenious  gentleman*  whofe 
friendfhip  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge. 

I  muft  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  au- 
thor of  a  letter  on  King  Lear,  No.  80,  which 
was  fent  in  the  warmth  of  friendship,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  written  in  the  warmth  of  genius. 
An  eflay  on  Phyfiognomy,  No.  6,  was  a  prefent 
from  another  quarter,  as  likewife  the  letter, 
No.  77.  For  every  thing  elfe  Ranger  himfelf 
muft  Hand  accountable. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  mentioned  all  the  afTift- 
ance  I  received  in  the  courfe  of  this  paper.  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  very  Ihort  of  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  fome  of  my  brother  writers.  In 
this  edition  I  have  retrenched  a  great  deal.  The 
Dutch  are  faid  to  burn  a  confiderable  part  of  their 
fpices,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  reft.  Their 
policy  I  have  imitated,  but,  I  fear,  without  their 

G  g  2  fuccefs. 
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fiiccefs.  Many  things  were  merely  fuitcd  to  the 
day.  All  fuch  fugitive  topicks  I  have  now  dif- 
carded,  retaining  only  as  much  as  may  fliew  the 
general  plan  j  a  plan  conducted,  I  hope,  with  a 
ftrict  regard  to  decency,  and  without  any  offence 
againft  virtue  or  good  manners.  To  this  circum- 
ftance  I  believe  it  in  a  great  meafure  owing,  that 
I  have  been  fo  favourably  received.  Be  the 
eaufe  what  it  may,  I  lhall  always  retain  a  grateful 
fenfc  of  the  indulgence,  which  the  public  have 
Ihewn  to  this  undertaking.  I  fhall  take  my  leave 
in  the  language  of  Cicero:  Valcant>  cives  met, 
volcant}  fmt  incolumes,  ftnt  florentes,  fint  beati: 
Stet  h<£C  urbs  praclara%  mihique  patria  carijfima: 
Ego  cedanty  atque  abibo* 
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LIFE      and      GENIUS 


O  F 


HENRY     FIELDING,    Efq; 


TO  (land  diftinguifhed  from  the  common  race  of  mankind,  and  by  the  efforts 
of  extraordinary  virtues  breaking  out  into  acts  of  magnanimity  and  public 
fpirit,  or  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  enriching 
human  life  with  the  invention  of  arts,  or  the  graces  of  elegant  composition,  to 
attain  that  point  of  eminence,  to  which  fucceeding  times  (hall  look  back  with 
gratitude  and  admiration,  is  a  lot  afligned  but  to  very  few.  The  generality  of 
people  feem  to  be  called  into  this  world  for  no  higher  purpofes,  than  to  breathe, 
to  gaze  at  the  fun,  to  eat  and  drink,  to  fleep  and  expire.  When  little  more 
than  a  century  has  rolled  away,  and  a  whole  generation  of  men  have  palled 
from  nature  to  eternity,  as  the  poet  folemnly  expreffes  it,  how  few  names,  out 
of  that  wonderful  multitude,  ftand  recorded  to  posterity  for  any  memorable 
performances,  or  any  remarkable  ufe  made  of  their  exiftence  !  Xerxes  wept 
when  he  ftirveyed  his  millions  round  him,  and  reflected  that  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years  not  one  of  them  mould  remain  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  j  but  the 
reflection  grows  ftill  more  gloomy,  when  it  is  confidered,  how  few  of  them 
were  ever  to  be  heard  of  again  !  It  is  a  melancholy  curiofity  to  call  an  eye 
through  the  columns  of  chronology,  where  the  princes,  heroes,  patriots,  legis- 
lators, 
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lators,  philofophers,  poets,  hiflorians,  and  artifts,  who  have  figured  in  the 
world  fincc  the  creation  almoft  to  the  prefent  day,  are  all  carefully  prefer  v- 
ed,  and  like  Egyptian  kings  embalmed  for  the  notice  of  mankind  :  How 
fcanty  the  number  !  What  a  thrifty  lid:  does  it  afford  us,  when  we  compare  it 
with  thofe  prodigious  bills  of  mortal' ty  which  the  perifhing  generations,  of 
whom  we  only  know  that  they  lived  and  they  tiwd,  have  furnifhed  forth  for  the 
fpace  of  fix  thoufand  years  !  It  calls  to  our  minds  the  battles  recorded  of  Cyrus, 
Semiramis,  and  other  caftern  fovereigns,  in  which  we  only  know  that  they  led 
an  aitonifhing  number  of  millions  to  the  field,  and,  almoft  all,  funk  together  into 
one  undiflinguifhed  (late  of  oblivion.  Nor  mould  this  obfervation  carry  with  it  a 
fatire  upon  t"he  inactivity  of  mankind  in  general ;  for  many,  no  doubt,  who  have 
not,  to  ufe  Lord  Verulam's  expreffion,  furvived  the  weathers  of  time,  employ- 
ed themfelves  in  a  courfe  of  laudable  indullry,  and  ufed  Arenuous  endeavours 
not  to  wear  away  their  lives  in  filence,  like  the  hearts  of  the  field,  prone  to  the 
earth,  and  fubfervient  only  to  the  excitements  of  appetite  :  But  the  fmall  returns 
(if  I  may  ufe  a  modern  military  phrafc)  of  good  and  ferviceable  men,  mud  not  only 
be  owing  to  the  viciiTitudeb  of  human  affairs,  and  the  devaluations  of  wars  civil 
and  religious,  but  alio  to  the  arduous  difficulty  of  ferving  mankind  by  public 
conduct,  or  performing  any  thing  in  the  arts  either  elegant  or  ufeful,  and  fo 
bequeathing  to  poflerity  a  lading  legacy. 

To  the  number  of  thofe,  who  by  the  vigour  of  their  talents,  and  the  vivacity 
of  their  wit,  fee m  to  have  enlarged  the  bounds  prefcribed?  in  the  common  courfe 
of  things,  to  the  memory  of  man,  and  gained  a  pals-port  to  future  ages,  may 
be  added  the  late  Henry  Fielding,  whofe  Works  will  be  admired,  while 
a  tafte  for  true  humour  remains  in  this  country.  The  materials  of  his  own 
monument  he  has  left  behind  him,  fcattered  indeed  without  arrangement,  and 
ilifperfcd  about  the  world  :  Thefe,  in  juftice  to  fo  eminent  an  author,  Mr. 
Millar  has  determined  to  collect  together,  that  the  public  may  have,  in  one 
body,  a  good  and  valuable  edition  of  writings,  whofe  merit  is  fo  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged. 

In  the  progrefs  of  this  defign  it  naturally  occurred,  that  our  author  would  be 
followed  by  the  fame  kind  of  curiolity,  which  ever  attends  on  thofe,  who  have 
made  themfelves  confpicuous  in  their  time;  which,  with  folicitude  and  an  at- 
tachment to  their  memories,  loves  to  inform  itfelf  of  the  minuteft  circumftan- 
ces  relating  to  them,  where  they  were  born,  of  what  feature  they  were,  of  what 
temper  of  mind,  what  difficulties  they  met  with  in  life,  and  with  what  difpo- 
iition  they  met  thofe  difficulties,  whether  with  defpondency  or  fortitude,  with 
gaiety  or  morofenefs,  what  fort  of  companions  they  were,  with  other  anecdotes 
of  the  fame  nature.  That  the  generality  of  readers,  even  though  our  author's 
memory  is  llill  recent  in  the  minds  of  many,  would  expect  to  be  gratified  in  thefe 
particulars,  was  a  very  obvious  remark ;  and  therefore  it  was  refolved  to  prefix 
io  this  edition  an  Efiay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Henry  Fielding. 

In 
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In  complying  with  this  ufual  demand  of  the  curious,  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  prefent  writer  to  difturb  the  manes  of  the  dead,  as  has  been  practifed  by 
certain  biographers;  to  inlult  his  memory  with  an  unnecefTary  detail  of  his 
diftrefles,  and  the  actions  which  refulted  from  them  ;  to  infer  the  character 
of  his  heart  from  the  overflowings  of  fudden  and  momentary  pafTions ;  to  tear 
off  ungeneroufly  the  fliroud  from  his  remains,  and  purfue  him  with  a  cruelty  of 
narrative,  till  the  reader's  fenfe  is  (hocked,  and  is  forced  to  exprefs  his  horror, 
like  Virgil's  -/Eneas,  when  he  meets  in  the  regions  of  the  dead  the  (hade 
of  his  mangled  friend, 

Deiphobe  armipotens,  genus  alto  a /anguine  Teucri, 
<$uts  tarn  crudeles  optavit  funiere  pcenas  ? 
Cut  tantum  de  te  licuit  f 

It  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fufficient  for  the  reader's  curiofity  if  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  his  mind  are  here  delineated;  if  his  temper  is  lhcwn,  as  much  of  it, 
at  leaft,  as  he  transfufed  into  his  writings  ;  if  fome  account  be  given  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  of  the  various  fituations  in  life  which  his  fortune  allotted  him.  For 
more  than  this  the  author  of  this  little  tract  has  determined  not  to  ranfack ;  for 
it  is  not  the  entire  hiftory  of  the  man,  but  the  memoirs  of  an  author,  which  he 
propofes  to  offer  to  the  public. 

Henry  Fielding  was  born  at  Sharpham  Park  in  Somerfetfhire  near  Glaf- 
tonbury,  April  22,  1707.  His  father,  Edmund  Fielding,  ferved  in  the  wars 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  arrived  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral at  the  latter  end  of  George  I.  or  the  beginning  of  George  II.  He  was 
grandfon  to  an  earl  of  Denbigh  ;  nearly  related  to  the  Duke  of  Kingfton,  and 
many  other  noble  and  refpectablc  families.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Judge  Gold,  the  grandfather  of  the  prefent  Sir  Henry  Gold,  one  of  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer.  By  thefe  his  parents  he  had  four  lifters,  Catharine,  Urfula, 
Sarah  and  Beatrice ;  and  one  brother,  Edmund,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  ma- 
rine fervice.  Sarah  Fielding,  his  third  filter,  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world 
by  the  proofs  flie  has  given  of  a  lively  and  penetrating  genius  in  many  elegant 
performances,  particularly  David  Simple,  and  the  letters,  which  fhe  after- 
wards published,  between  the  characters  introduced  into  that  work.  The  rea- 
der will  fee  a  very  juft  criticifm  on  thefe  performances  at  the  end  of  the  fecond 
Volume  of  thefe  Works;  where,  though  the  affection  of  the  brother  appears,  yet 
the  author  fhews  himfelf  die  friend  of  truth  as  well  as  his  fitter.  Our  author's 
mother  having  paid  her  debt  to  nature,  Lieutenant  General  Fielding  married  a 
fecond  time,  and  the  hTue  of  that  marriage  were  fix.  fons,  George,  James, 
Charles,  John,  William,  and  Balil,  all  dead,  excepting  John,  who  is  at  prefent 
in  the  commiffion  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  of  Middlefex,  Surry,  EfTex, 
and  the  Liberties  of  Weftminfter,  and  has  lately  been  railed  to  the  honour  of 
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knighthood  hy  his  Majefty,  in  reward  of  that  zeal  and  fpirited  affiduity  with 
which  he  ferves  his  country  as  a  public  magiftrate. 

Henry  Fielding  received  the  firft.  rudiments  of  his  education  at  home, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver,  to  whom,  we  may  judge,  he  was 
not  under  any  considerable  obligations  from  the  very  humorous  and  Striking 
portrait  given  of  him  afterwards  under  the  name  of  parfon  Trulliber,  in  Jofepb 
Andrews.  From  Mr.  Oliver's  care  our  author  was  removed  to  Eton  School, 
where  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  early  known  to  many  of  the  firft  people  in 
the  kingdom,  namely  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams,  and  the  late  Mr.  Winnington,  6cc.  At  this  great  feminary  of  edu- 
cation, Henry  Fielding  gave  diftinguifhing  proofs  of  Strong  and  peculiar  parts  ; 
and  when  he  left  the  place,  he  was  faid  to  be  uncommonly  veried  in  the  Greek 
authors,  and  an  early  matter  of  the  Latin  daffies  ;  for  both  which  he  retained  a 
Strong  admiration  in  all  the  fubfequent  paffages  of  his  life.  Thus  accomplished 
he  went  from  Eton  to  Leyden,  and  there  continued  to  mew  an  eager  thirSt  for 
knowledge,  and  to  ftudy  the  civilians  with  a  remarkable  application  for  about 
two  years,  when,  remittances  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  London,  not 
then  quite  twenty  years  old. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  an  excellent  courfe  of  education  was  thus  inter- 
rupted, as  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  but  with  fuch  excellent  endowments 
from  nature,  as  he  certainly  pofTefTed,  he  might,  by  a  continuance  at  a  feat  of 
learning,  have  laid  in  a  much  ampler  (lore  of  knowledge,  and  have  given  fuch 
a  complete  improvement  to  his  talents,  as  might  afterwards  have  (hone  forth 
with  (till  greater  luftre  in  his  writings  ;  not  to  mention  that  in  a  longer  and 
more  regular  courfe  of  ftudy,  he  might  have  imbibed  fuch  deep  impreffions  of 
an  early  virtue,  as  would  have  made  him  lefs  acceflible  afterwards  tothofe  allure- 
ments of  plcafurc,  which,  though  they  could  not  fupprefs  the  exertion  of  his 
genius,  yet  retarded  its  true  vigour,  and,  like  clouds  around  the  fun,  made  it. 
feem  to  Struggle  with  oppofing  difficulties,  inftead  of  throwing  out  at  once  a 
warm,  an  equal,  and  an  intenfe  heat.  At  this  period  however  our  author  had 
provided  himfelf  with  a  fund  of  more  folid  learning  than  ufually  is  the  portion  of 
perfons  of  his  age,  and  his  mind  was  at  lead:  fo  feafoned  with  literature,  that  amidft 
his  wildefr.  dissipations  afterwards,  nothing  could  fubdue  the  love  of  reading  which 
he  had  fo  early  contracted.  It  appears  from  a  preface  to  one  of  his  plays,  that  he  had 
conceived  an  early  inclination  for  dramatic  composition  ;  the  comedy  called  Don 
Quixote  in  England,  having  made  partof  his  literary  amufement  at  Leyden;  though, 
by  his  own  account,  it  fhould  ieem  that  what  he  executed  of  it  there,  was  little 
more  than  his  canvafs  in  a  more  advanced  age,  when  he  gave  it  to  the  Stage  with 
additional  Strokes  of  humour,  and  higher  colourings  than  his  inexperience  had 
beStowed  upon  it  at  firft.  The  play  contains  a  true  vein  of  good  fenfe  and  fa- 
tire,  though  his  ufual  hurry  in  the  production  of  his  pieces  did  not  afford  him 
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leifure,  when  he  once  determined  to  offer  it  to  the  public,  to  give  it  all  the 
dramatic  finifhings  requifite  in  a  complete  piece.  Mr.  Fielding's  cafe  was  ge- 
nerally the  fame  with  that  of  the  poet  defcribed  by  Juvenal;  with  a  great  genius 
he  muft  have  ftarved,  if  he  had  not  fold  his  performance  to  a  favourite  actor. 

Efurit,  intaflam  Paridi  tiifi  vendit  Agaven. 

To  the  fame  motive  we  muft  afcribe  the  multiplicity  of  his  plays,  and  the  great 
rapidity  with  which  they  were  produced  ;  for  we  rind  that  tho'  fuch  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Congreve  was  content  in  his  whole  life  to  produce  four  comedies  and  one  tra- 
gedy, yet  the  exigence  of  our  author's  affairs  required  at  his  hand  no  lefs  than 
eight  entire  plays,  befides  fifteen  farces,  or  pieces  of  a  fubordinate  nature.  It  has 
been  often  a  matter  of  wonder  that^he,  who  moft  undoubtedly  pofteiTed  a  vein  of 
true  and  genuine  humour,  mould  not  have  proved  more  fuccefsful  in  his  theatrical 
productions,  that  is  to  fay,  mould  not  in  fome  legitimate  comedy  have  difcovered 
the  future  father  of  Joseph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia.  This  how- 
ever, from  what  has  been  premifed,  feems  pretty  fairly  accounted  for ;  but  yet 
for  the  real  caufe  of  this  inequality  we  muft  ftill  go  fomewhat  deeper  than  this 
remark,  which  lies  too  palpable  upon  the  furface  of  things.  The  enquiry  may 
perhaps  not  be  incurious,  and  it  mall  be  purfued  in  its  due  place,  when  we 
come  to  analyfe  his  genius,  and  determine  its  nature  and  quality. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years,  or  thereabout,  Henry  Fielding  returned  from 
Leyden  to  London  ;  in  the  fulleft  vigour  of  conftitution,  which  was  remarkably 
ftrong,  and  patient  of  fatigue ;  ftill  unfhaken  by  excefles  of  pleafure,  and  un- 
conquered  by  midnight  watchings,  till  frequent  returns  of  the  gout  attacked 
him  with  a  feverity,  that  made  him,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  days,  a  melancholy 
repentant  for  the  too  free  indulgencies  of  his  youth,  and  drove  him  at  length 
to  Lifbon  in  the  hopes  of  lingering  a  little  longer  in  life.  From  the  account  of 
his  voyage  to  that  place  we  may  judge  of  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  ftre- 
nuous  flow  of  his  fpirits,  which,  under  a  complication  of  infirmities,  could  yet 
prompt  him  to  the  exercife  of  his  wit  and  the  tallies  of  his  imagination.  What 
then  muft  have  been  the  gaiety  and  quicknefs  of  his  fancy,  when  his  ftrength 
was  yet  unimpaired  by  illnefs,  and  when  young  in  life  curiofity  was  eager  to 
know  the  world,  and  his  paflions  were  ready  to  catch  at  every  hook  pleafure  had 
baited  for  them  ?  It  is  no  wonder  that,  thus  formed  and  difpofed  for  enjoy- 
ment, he  launched  wildly  into  a  career  of  diffipation.  Though  under  age,  he 
found  himfelf  his  own  mafter,  and  in  London  :  Hoc  jbnte  derivata  eludes  J 
From  that  fource  flowed  all  the  inconveniencies  that  attended  him  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  vivacity  of  his  hu- 
mour, and  his  high  relifh  of  focial  enjoyment,  foon  brought  him  into  high  re- 
queft  with  the  men  of  tafte  and  literature,  and  with  the  voluptuous  of  all  ranks*; 
to  the  former  he  was  ever  attentive,  and  gladly  embraced  all  opportunities  of 
aflbciating  with  them  ;  if  the  latter  often  enfnared  him,  and  won  from  him  too 
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great  a  portion  of  his  time,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  confidering  the  grcennefs 
of  his  years,  the  fenfibility  of  his  temper,  and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination. 
His  finances  were  not  anSwerable  to  the  frequent  draughts  made  upon  him  by 
the  extravagance  which  naturally  followed.  He  was  allowed  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year  by  his  father,  which,  as  he  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  "  any  body 
might  pay  that  would." 

The  fact  was,  General  Fielding,  with  very  good  inclinations  to  fupport  his 
fon  in  the  handfomeil  manner,  very  foon  found  it  impracticable  to  make  fuch 
appointments  for  him,  as  he  could  have  wifhed.  He  had  married  again  foon 
after  the  death  of  our  author's  mother,  and  had  fo  large  an  increafe  of  family, 
and  that  too  fo  quick,  that,  with  the  necefTary  demands  of  his  ftation  for  a 
genteel  and  fuitable  expence,  he  could  not  fpare  out  of  his  income  any  conSi- 
derable  difburfements  for  the  maintenance  of  his  eldeft  fon.  Of  this  truth 
Henry  Fielding  was  SenSible,  and  he  was  therefore,  in  whatever  difficulties  he 
might  be  involved,  never  wanting  in  filial  piety,  which,  his  neareft  relations 
agree,  was  a  mining  part  of  his  character.  By  difficulties  his  refolution  was 
never  fubdued  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  only  rouzed  him  to  ftruggle  through  them 
with  a  peculiar  fpirit  and  magnanimity.  When  he  advanced  a  little  more  in 
life,  and  his  commerce  with  mankind  became  enlarged,  difappointments  were 
obferved  by  his  acquaintance  to  provoke  him  into  an  occafional  peevifhneSs,  and 
feverity  of  animadverfion.  This  however  had  not  a  tendency  to  embitter  his 
mind,  or  to  give  a  tinge  to  his  general  temper ;  which  was  remarkably  gay, 
and  for  the  mod:  part  overflowing  into  wit,  mirth,  and  good  humour.  As  he 
difdained  all  littlenefs  of  fpirit,  wherever  he  met  with  it  in  his  dealings  with 
the  world,  his  indignation  was  apt  to  rife  ;  and  as  he  was  of  a  penetrating  dis- 
cernment, he  could  always  develope  SelfimneSs,  miftruft,  pride,  avarice,  inr.ereft.ed 
friendship,  the  ungenerous,  and  the  unfeeling  temper,  however  plaufibly  difguifed; 
and  as  he  could  read  them  to  the  bottom,  fo  he  could  likewife  affault  them  with 
the  keeneft  ftrokes  of  fpirited  and  manly  fatire.  Amongfr.  the  many  fine  traits  of 
defcription  in  that  character,  which  Tacitus  has  left  us  of  Agricoi.a,  there 
is  a  very  delicate  touch,  which  occurs  to  me  at  prefent,  and  feems  applicable  to 
the  temper  of  our  author;  his  reproof  was  fometimes  thought  to  cany  with  it 
n  degree  of  afperity ;  as  to  the  good  and  amiable,  he  was  polite,  to  the  un- 
worthy he  was  rather  harfh  ;  but  his  anger  once  vented,  there  remained  no  trace 
of  it;  from  his  fecrecy  and  lilence  you  had  nothing  to  apprehend.  Apud  quof- 
dam  acerbior  in  conviciis  narrabatur ;  ut  bonis  comis,  it  a  adverfus  malos  injucundus, 
Ceterum  ex  iracundia  nihil  fupererat :  Jeer e turn  &  Jilentium  ejus  non  timer es.  Dis- 
agreeable imprefiions  never  continued  long  upon  his  mind;  his  imagination  was 
fond  of  feizing  every  gay  profpect,  and  in  his  word  adverfities  filled  him  with 
fanguine  hopes  of  a  better  Situation.  To  obtain  this,  he  flattered  himfelf  that 
he  mould  find  his  refources  in  his  wit  and  invention  ;  and  accordingly  he  com- 
menced a  writer  for  the  ftage  in  the  year  1727,  being  then  about  twenty  years 
of  age. 

3  His 
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His  firfl  dramatic  piece  foon   after  adventured  into  the  world,  and  was  cal- 
led Love  in  fever alMafques*    It  immediately  fucceeded  the  Provoked  Hufband,  a 
play,  which,  as  our  author  obferves,  for  the  continued  fpace  of  twenty-eight 
nights  received  as  great  and  as  jufl  applaufes,  as  ever  were  bellowed  on  the 
Englifh  flage.     "  Thefe,  fays  Mr.  Fielding,  were  difficulties,  which  feemed  rather 
to  require  the  fuperior  force  of  a  Wycherley  or  a  Congrevc  than  a  raw  and  unexpe- 
rienced pen  (for  I  believe  I  may  boajl  that  none  ever  appeared  fo  early  upon  the 
flage" J     Notwithstanding  thefe  obflacles,  the  play,  we  find,  was  favourably  re- 
ceived :  and  confidering  that  it  was  his  firfl  attempt,  it  had,  no  doubt,  the 
marks  of  a  promifing  genius.     His  fecond  play,  the  Temple  Beau,  appeared  the 
year  after,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  fpirit  and  real  humour.     Perhaps  in  thofe 
days,  when  audiences  were  in  the  aera  of  delicate  and  higher  comedy,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  piece  was  not  very  remarkable ;  but  furely  pieces  of  no  very  fu- 
perior merit  have  drawn  crowded  houfes  within  our  own  memory,  and  have 
been  attended  with  a  brilliancy  of  fuccefs ;  not  but  it  mud  be  acknowledged 
that  the  picture  of  a  Temple  Rake  fince  exhibited  by  the  late  Dr.  Hoadly  in  the 
SufpiciousHufband,  has  more  of  what  the  Italians  call  Fortunato,  than  can  be 
allowed  to  the  carelefs  and  hafly  pencil  of  Mr.  Fielding.    It  would  lead  a  great  way 
from  the  intention  of  this  effay  fhould  we  attempt  to  analyfe  the  feveral  drama- 
tic compofitions  of  this  author ;  and  indeed,  as  he  confefTedly  did  not  attain 
to  pre-eminence  in  this  branch  of  writing,  at  leafl  was  unequal  to  his  other 
productions,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve  that  from  the  year  1727  to  the  end 
of  1736,  almofl  all  his  plays  and   farces  were   written,  not  above  two  or  three 
having  appeared  fince  that  time ;  fo  that  he  produced  about  eighteen  theatrical 
performances,  plays  and  farces  included,  before  he  was  quite  thirty  years   old. 
No  felection  has  been  made  of  thofe  pieces,  but  they  are  all  printed  together  in 
this  edition,  that  the  public  might  have  the  entire  theatre  of  Henry  Fielding. 
For  though  it  mufl  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  whole  collection  there  are  few 
plays  likely  to  make  any  confiderable  figure  on   the  flage  hereafter,  yet  they 
are  worthy  of  being  preserved,  being  the  works  of  a  genius,  who  in  his  wildefl 
and  mofl  inaccurate  productions,  yet  occasionally  difplays  the  talent  of  a  mafler. 
Though  in  the  plan  of  his   pieces   he  is  not  always   regular,  yet  is  he  often 
happy  in  his  diction  and  flile ;  and  in  every  groupe,  that  he  has  exhibited,  there 
arc  to  be  feen  particular  delineations  that  will  amply  recompence  the  attention 
bellowed  upon  them.     The  comedy  of  the  Mifcr,  which  he  has  moftly  taken 
from  Moliere,  has  maintained  its  ground  upon  the  flage  ever  fince  it  was  rlrfl 
performed,  and  has  the  value  of  a  copy  from   a  great  painter   by  an  eminent 
hand.     If  the  comedy  of  Pafquin  were  rettored  to  the  flage,  it  would  perhaps  be 
a  more  favourite  entertainment  with  our  audiences   than   the  much   admired 
Rebearfal.i  a  more  rational   one  it  certainly  would  be,  as  it  would  undoubt- 
edly be  better  underflood.     The  Rehearial  at  prelent  feems  to  be  received  ra- 
ther from  prefcription   than   any  real  delight  it  affords  :  it  was  the  work  of  a 
noble  wit,  and  the  object  of  its   fatire  was  one  of  the  greatefl  geniufes  of  this 
nation,  the  immortal  Dryden.     Thefe  two  circumflances  gave  the  play  a  won- 
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derful  eclat  on  its  firft  appearance;  and  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  parodies 
were  undoubtedly  very  high-flavoured.  But  has  it  not  loft  its  reliSh  at  prefent  ? 
and  docs  not  the  whole  appear  a  wild  caricatura  which  very  few  can  refer  to 
any  original  objects  ?  However,  its  traditional  fame  ftill  procures  for  it  a  fashion- 
able prejudice  in  its  favour;  and  for  the  fake  of  having  the  favourite  actor,  who 
performs  the  part  of  Bayes,  continually  before  the  eye,  we  crowd  to  it  ftill, 
whenever  it  is  acted,  and  we  laugh,  and  applaud,  and  roar  and  "  wonder  with 
"  a  foolish  face  of  praife."  What  Mr.  Dryden  has  faid  concerning  this  celebrated 
performance,  is  but  a  mild  judgment  from  one,  who  might  have  ufed  more 
exafperated  language.  "  I  have  anfwered  not  the  Rehearfal,"  fays  he,  "  becaufc 
"  I  knew  the  author  fat  to  himfelf,  when  he  drew  the  picture,  and  was  the 
"  very  Bayes  of  his  own  farce.  Bccaufe  alfo  I  know  that  my  betters  were  more 
«*  concerned  than  I  was  in  that  fatire;  and,  lailly,  bccaufe  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
4i  Johnfon,  the  main  pillars  of  it,  were  two  fuch  languishing  gentlemen  in  their 
"  converfation,  that  I  could  liken  them  to  nothing,  but  their  own  relations, 
"  thofe  noble  characters  of  men  of  wit  and  pleafure  about  the  town." 

But  fenfe  furvived  when  merry  jefts  were  pafty  as  his  generous  rival  has  fung 
fince ;  and  Dryden  is  now  the  admiration  of  his  country.  The  Pafquin  of 
Fielding  came  from  the  pen  of  an  author  in  indigence,  or,  as  the  late  Colly  Cibber 
has  contumelioufly  called  him,  a  broken  wit ;  and  therefore,  though  its  fuccefs 
was  confiderable,  it  never  fhone  forth  with  a  luftre  equal  to  its  merit ;  and  yet 
it  is  a  compofition  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  Athenian  ftage,  when 
the  Middle  Comedy,  under  the  authority  of  the  laws,  made  ufe  of  fictitious 
names  to  fatyrife  vice  and  folly,  however  dignified  by  honours  and  employ- 
ments. But  the  middle  comedy  did  not  flourifh  long  at  Athens;  the  archnefs 
of  its  aim,  and  the  poignancy  of  its  fatire  foon  became  orTenfive  to  the  officers 
of  ftate  ;  a  law  was  made  to  prohibit  thofe  oblique  ftrokes  of  wit,  and  the  co- 
mic mufe  was  retrained  from  all  indulgencies  of  perfonal  fatire,  however  hu- 
mouroufly  drawn,  under  the  appearance  of  imaginary  characters.  The  fame  fate 
attended  the  ufe  of  the  middle  comedy  in  England  ;  and  it  is  laid- that  the  wit 
and  humour  of  our  modern  slrijtophanesj  Mr.  Fielding,  whofe  quarry  in  fome 
of  his  pieces,  particularly  the  Hi/hrical  Regifter,  was  higher  game  than  in  pru- 
dence he  ihould  have  chofen,  were  principal  instruments  in  provoking  that  law, 
under  which  the  Britifh  theatre  has  groaned  ever  fince.  But  the  minister  was 
fore,  and  in  his  refentment  he  Struck  too  deep  a  blow.  Had  he  confidered  that 
by  the  bill,  which  afterwards  pa/Ted  into  a  law,  he  was  entailing  Slavery  on 
the  mufes,  and  that  a  time  might  come,  when  all  dramatic  genius  mould  there- 
by be  led  a  vaSTal  in  the  train  of  the  managers  of  the  theatre,  to  be  graciouily 
foftcred,  or  haughtily  opprerTed,  according  to  their  caprice  and  prejudice ;  per- 
haps then,  as  he  was  himfelf  of  a  large  and.  comprehensive  understanding,  and 
poffcSTed  befides  the  virtues  of  humanity,  he  might  have  been  contented  with 
milder  restrictions,  and  not  have  made  the  remedy  almoft  worfe  than  the  difeaSe. 
But  licentioufnefs  was  to  be  retrenched,  and  liberty  received  a  flab  in  the  ope- 
ration : 
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ration  :  luxuriant  brandies,  that  were  extravagant  in  their  growth  were  to  be 
lopped  away,  and  to  make  (hort  work  of  it,  the  woodman  in  a  fit  of  anger  ap- 
plied his  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  tree,  it  is  true,  is  not  quite  fallen  to 
the  ground  j  but  it  is  grown  faplefs,  withered  and  unproductive ;  its  annual 
fruits  want  the  high  flavour,  which  they  might  have  in  a  more  generous  nurfe- 
ry ;  no  wood-notes  wild  are  heard  from  its  branches,  and  it  is  exactly  in  the 
ftate  defcribed  by  Lucan ; 

Trunco,  non  frondibus  efficit  umbram. 

But  it  may  be  afked,  are  the  players  to  be  judges  of  the  king's  miniiters  ?  Shall 
grimace  and  mimickry  attack  the  mod:  exalted  characters;  and  mult  the  great 
officers  of  Hate  be,  at  the  mercy  of  the  actors,  exhibited  on  a  public  ftage  ? 
Why  no; — except  in  a  coronation,  I  think,  his* Majefty's  fervants  fhould  net 
be  made  ridiculous ;  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this  buffooning  kind  of 
humour  is  flrongly  marked  by  a  learned  writer  *,  when  he  obferves  that  *'  this 
"  weapon,  in  the  diflblute  times  of  Charles  II.  completed  the  ruin  of  the  bed 
"  minifter  of  that  age.  The  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  Chancellor  Hyde  was 
"  brought  into  his  Majefty's  contempt  by  this  court  argument.  They  mi- 
"  micked  his  walk  and  gefture,  with  a  fire  fhovel  and  bellows  for  the  mace 
"  and  purfe.  Thus  it  being  the  reprefentation,  and  not  the  object  reprefented, 
"  which  ftrikes  the  fancy,  vice  and  virtue  mud  fall  indifferently  before  it." 

If  fuch  were  the  effects  of  private  mimickry,  public  drolls  would  undoubtedly 
be  found  of  more  pernicious  confequence.  Away  with  them  therefore ;  they 
are  illiberal,  they  are  unworthy  ;  let  licentioufnefs  be  ban  i  fried  from  the  theatres* 
but  let  the  liberty  of  the  free-born  mufe  be  immortal  !  The  true  idea  of  li^ 
berty  confifts  in  the  free  and  unlimited  power  of  doing  whatever  fhall  not  in- 
jure the  civil  and  religious  inftitutions  of  the  flate,  nor  be  deemed  invafive  of 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  fellow-fubjects  ;  but  dramatic  authors  are  fo  cir- 
cumftanced  at  prefent,  that  this  invaluable  bleffing  is  withdrawn  from  them  ; 
the  mules  are  enflaved  in  a  land  cf  liberty,  and  this  at  leaft  fhould  excufe  the 
poets  of  the  age  for  not  rifing  to  nobler  heights,  till  the  weight  is  taken  off, 
which  now  deprerTes  their  ftrongefk  efforts.  It  mufr.  be  allowed,  that  in  re- 
training the  licentioufnefs  of  the  theatre  our  legillature  very  wifely  imitated  the 
good  fenfe  of  the  Athenian  magi  ft  racy,  who  by  law  interdicted  the  freedoms  of 
the  Middle  Comedy  ;  but  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  they  had  alio  imitated  tne 
moderation  of  the  Greek  lawgivers,  who,  when  they  refolved  to  give  a  check  to 
indecorum,  yet  left  a  free  and  unbounded  fcope  to  the  New  Comedy,  which 
confiiled  in  agreeable  and  lively  reprefentation s  of  manners,  paflions,  virtues, 
vices,  and  follies  from  the  general  volume  of  nature,  without  giving  to  any 
part  of  the  tranfeript  the  peculiar  marks  or  Angularities  of  any  individual.  Thus 
poets  were  only  hindered  from  being  libellers,  but  were  left  in  full  poilefHon  of 

•  The  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofe*. 
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ulcful  and  general  fatire,  and  all  avenues  of  accefs  to  the  public  were  generoufly 
thrown  open  to  them.  As  we  have  at  prefent  the  happinefs  of  living  in  a 
reign,  when  majefty  condescends  to  look  with  a  favourable  afpect  on  the  liberal 
arts,  many  are  fanguine  enough  to  entertain  hopes  that  the  mufe  may  be  re- 
leafed  from  her  fetters,  and  reftored  to  the  free  exercife  of  the  amiable  part  of 
her  province.  When  a  bee  has  been  deprived  of  its  noxious  fling,  it  may 
be  fafely  permitted  to  rove  at  large  among  all  the  flowers  of  a  garden ;  and  it 
will  be  no  inconfiderable  addition  to  the  luftre  of  the  crown,  if  with  an  Au- 
gustan Reign  of  equity,  moderation,  victory,  and  wifdom,  which  every 
Briton  promifes  himfelf,  there  be  alfo  revived  an  Augustan  Age  of 
Letters. 

Though  the  foregoing  obfervations  may  appear  digrefTive  from  the  main  de- 
sign of  this  efTay,  yet  as  the  fubject  is  important,  and  took  its  rife  in  a  great 
meafure  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Fielding,  to  advert  awhile  to  the  confequences 
which  flowed  to  the  community  from  his  actions,  cannot  be  deemed  altogether 
impertinent.  It  is  only  like  going  out  of  the  way  a  little  to  trace  a  rivulet  in  its 
progrefs,  to  mark  its  windings,  to  obferve  whether  it  beftows  fertility  on  the 
neighbouring  meadows,  and  then  returning  to  the  ftraight  road,  to  purfue  the 
regular  tract  of  the  journey. 

In  the  comedy  called  Rape  upon  Rape,  or  the  Coffee- houfe  Politician,  we  have 
an  admirable  draught  of  a  character  very  common  in  this  country,  namely,  a 
man  who  is  fmitten  with  an  infatiable  tHirffc  for  news,  and  concerns  himfelf 
more  about  the  balance  of  power  than  of  his  books.  The  folly  of  thefe  ftatef- 
roen  out  of  place  is  there  exhibited  with  a  mafterly  ridicule  -,  and  indeed  in  all 
the  plays  of  our  author,  however  in  fome  refpects  deficient,  there  are  flrokes  of 
humour  and  half-length  paintings  not  excelled  by  fome  of  the  ablefr.  artifts. 
The  farces  written  by  Mr.  Fielding  were  almofl:  all  of  them  very  fuccefsful,  and 
many  of  them  are  ftill  acted  every  winter  with  a  continuance  of  approbation. 
They  were  generally  the  production  of  two  or  three  mornings,  fo  great  was  his 
facility  in  writing ;  and  to  this  day,  they  bear  frequent  repetition,  at  leaft  as 
well  as  any  other  pieces  of  the  kind.  It  need  not  be  obferved,  in  juflincation  of 
their  being  preferved  in  this  collection  of  more  important  works,  that  farce  is 
deemed  by  our  bed:  critics  an  appendage  of  the  theatre  as  well  as  pieces  of  a 
higher  nature.  A  learned  and  excellent  *  critic  has  given  it  a  full  coniideration  in 
his  Di[/ertation  on  tkefevcral  Provinces  of  the  Drama.  "  The  reprefentations,"  fays 
he,  "  of  common  nature  may  either  be  taken  accurately,  fo  as  to  reflect  a  faith- 
"  Jul  and  exafl  image  of  their  original,  which  alone  is  that  I  would  call  Co- 
"  medyj  or  they  may  be  forced  and  overcharged  above  the  (imple  and  juft 
"  proportions  of  nature ;  as  when  the  excefles  of  a  few  are  given  for  Jlanding 
"  characters,  when  not  the  Man  (in  general  J  but  the  pajjion  is  defcribed  ;  or 
<(  when,  in  the  draught  of  the  man,  the  leading  feature  is  extended  beyond 
*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hurd. 

t€  meafure ; 
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"  meafure;    and  in  thefe  cafes  the  reprefentation  holds  of  the  province  of 
€t  farce." 

These  remarks,  from  the  penoffo  accurate  and  fenfible  a  writer,  will  evince 
that  our  author's  farces  very  juftly  make  a  part  of  this  edition.  The  mock 
tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb  is  replete  with  as  fine  parody  as,  perhaps,  has  ever 
been  written:  the  Lottery,  the  Intriguing  Chambermaid,  and  the 
Virgin  Unmasked,  befides  the  real  entertainment  they  afford,  had  on  their 
firffc  appearance  this  additional  merit,  that  they  ferved  to  make  early  difcoveries 
of  that  true  comic  genius  which  was  then  dawning  forth  in  Mrs.  Clive,  which 
has  fince  unfolded  itfclf  to  a  fullnefs  of  perfection,  and  continues  to  this  day 
to  be  one  of  the  trueft  ornaments  of  the  ftage.  As  this  excellent  actrefs  re- 
ceived great  advantages  from  the  opportunities  Mr.  Fielding's  pen  afforded  her, 
fo  he,  in  his  turn,  reaped  the  fruits  of  fuccefs  from  her  abilities,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  him  acknowledging  it  in  a  very  handfome  letter  addreffed  to  her, 
and  prefixed  to  the  Intriguing  Chambermaid  :  fuch  a  teftimony  of  her 
merit,  as  it  conduced  to  advance  her  progrefs,  fo  it  now  will  ferve  to  perpe- 
tuate her  fame,  being  enrolled  in  the  records  of  a  genius,  whofe  works  will  be 
long  admired.  "  /  cannot  help  refiecling,  fays  our  author,  that  the  town  has  one 
"  obligation  to  me,  who  made  thejirjl  difcovery  of  your  great  capacity,  and  brought 
**  you  earlier  forward  on  the  theatre,  than  the  ignorance  offome,  and  the  envy  of 
"  others  would  have  other  wife  permitted.  I  jhall  not  here  dwell  on  any  thing  fo 
*'  well  known  as  your  theatrical  merit,  which  one  of  the  finejl  judges,  and  the 
44  great  ejl  man  of  his  age,  hath  acknowledged  to  exceed  in  humour  that  of  any  of  your 
"  predecejjors  in  his  time''  If  this  remark  was  true  thirty  years  ago,  it  may  be 
added,  to  her  honour,  that  (he  hath  not  been  eclipfed  by  any,  who  have  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  the  comic  mufe  fince  that  time. 

As  this  effay  promifes  to  treat  of  the  genius,  as  well  as  the  life  of  Henry  Field- 
ing, it  may  not  be  improper  to  paufe  here  for  an  enquiry  into  his  talents, 
though  we  are  not  arrived  at  that  period  of  his  life,  when  they  difplayed  them- 
felvcs  in  their  full  warmth  and  fplendor.  And  here  it  is  neceffary  to  caution 
the  reader  not  to  confine  his  idea  of  what  is  intended  by  the  word  genius  to  any 
one  fingle  faculty  of  the  mind ;  becaufe  it  is  obfervable  that  many  miftakes 
have  nnfen,  even  among  writers  of  penetrating  judgment,  and  well  verfed  in  cri- 
tical learning,  by  haftily  attaching  themfelves  to  an  imperfect  notion  of  this 
term  fo  common  in  literary  difiertations.  That  invention  is  the  firft  great  lead- 
ing talent  of  a  poet  has  been  a  point  long  fince  determined,  becaufe  it  is  princi- 
pally owing  to  that  faculty  of  the  mind  that  he  is  able  to  create,  and  be  as  it 
were  a  Maker,  which  is  implied  in  his  original  title  given  to  him  by  the  con- 
fent  of  Greece.  But  furely  there  are  many  other  powers  of  the  mind  as  fully 
cilential  to  conftitute  a  fine  poet,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  give  the  true  cha- 
racter of  any  author's  abilities,  it  mould  feem  neceffary  to  come  to  a  right  un- 
dcrltanding  of  what  is  meant  by  Gi-.ni us,  and  to  analyfe  and  arrange  its  feve- 
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ral  qualities.    This  once  adjufted,  it  might  prove  no  unpleafing  tafk  to  examine 
what  are  the  fpecific  qualities  of  any  poet  in  particular,  to  point  out  the  talents 
of  which  he  feems   to  have  the  freeft  command,  or  in   the  ufe  of  which   he 
feems,  as  it  were,  to  be  left-handed.     In  this  plain  fair-dealing  way  the  true 
and  real  value  of  an  author  will  be   eafily  afcertained ;  whereas   in  the  more 
confined  method  of  inveftigation,  which  eftablifhes,  at  the  outfet,  one  giant- 
quality,  and  finding  the  object  of  the  enquiry  deficient  in  that,  immediately 
proceeds  to  undervalue  him  in  the  whole,  there  feems  to  be  danger  of  not  try- 
ing his  caufe  upon  a  full  and  equitable  hearing.     Thus,  I  think,  a  late  cele- 
brated poet  is  likely  to  fufFer  an  unjuft  fentence  from  a  gentleman,  who  has  al- 
ready obliged  the  public  with   the  firft  volume  of  an  EfTay  on  his  Life  and  Ge- 
nius.    The  common  affertion   which  has  been  in  every  half-critic's  mouth, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Pope  had  little  invention,  and  therefore  has  but  a  bad  claim 
to  the  name  of  poet,  feems  to   be  unguardedly  adopted  in  the  very  beginning 
of  that  ingenious  and  entertaining  work ;  and  from  that  principle  the  conclu- 
■fion  will  probably  decide  againfr,  our  Englifh  Homer.     From  the  elegant,   and, 
in  general,    true  fpirit  of  criticifm,  which  the  EfTayifl:  on  Mr.  Pope's  Life  and 
writings  is  acknowledged  to  pofTefs,  it  was   reafonably  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  have  taken  a  comprcheniive  view  of  what  Invention  is,  and  then  exa- 
mined how  far  the  want  of  it  can  be  charged  upon  his  author.    But  in  that  point, 
does   he  not  feem  to  think  him  defencelefs,  when  he  afTerts  that  it  is  upon  the 
merit  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  that  he  will  rank  as  a  poet  with  posterity  ?  The 
introduction  of  machinery   into  this   beautiful  poem,   Mr.  Wharton  feems  to 
think   (hews   more  invention  than  any  other  compofition  of  the  Twickenham 
bard  ;  tho'  even  in  this  point  he  deals  out  to  him  the   reputation  of  a  Maker 
with  a  fparing  and  a  thrifty  hand.     As  the  book  is  near  me,  I  will  tranferibe 
his  words  :    "  It  is  in   this  compofition  Pope  principally  appears   a  poet,  in 
"  which  he  has  difplayed  more  imagination  than  in  all  his  other  works  taken 
if  together:  It  mould  however  be  remembered  that  he   was  not   the   first 
"  former  and  creator  of  thofe   beautiful   machines  the   Sylphs,  on  which   his 
"  claim  to  imagination  is  chiefly  founded.     He  found  them  exifting  ready  to  his 
"  hand,  but  has  indeed  employed   them  with  fingular  judgment  and  artifice." 
But  furely  in  the   ufe  made  of  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  and  the  various  employ- 
ments aligned  to  thofe  imaginary  beings,  the  Britifh  author  is  as  much  a  Poet, 
as  manifeftly  a  Maker,  as  the  great  father  of  the  epic  fable.     Homer  invented 
not  the  gods  and  goddeffes  which  he  has  interwoven  in  his  immortal  Rhapfody. 
He  took  up   the  fyflem  of  theology  which  he  found  received  in  Greece.    "  He 
"  role,"  fays  Mr.  Pope,  "  with  the  fineft  turn  imaginable  for  poetry,  and,  de- 
"  figning  to  inftruct  mankind  in  the  manner  for  which   he  was  mofl  adapted, 
"  made  ufe  of  the  miniftry  of  the  gods  to  give  the  highefl  air  of  veneration  to 
"  his  writings.     Nor  was  it  his  bufinefs,  when  he  undertook  the  province  of  a 
"  poet  (not  of  a  mere  philofopher)  to  be  the  firft  who  mould  difcard   that, 
"  which  furnifhes  poetry  with  its  moft  beautiful  appearance.     Whatever  there- 
"  fere  he  might  think  of  his  gods,  he  took  them  as  he  found  them  -,    he 
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"  brought  them  into  action  according  to  the  notions  which  were  then  enter- 
"  tained,  and  in  fuch  ftories  as  were  then  believed."     In  the  fame  manner,  the 
author  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  availed  himfelf  of  the  Roficrucian  fyftem,  as  he 
found  it  fet  forth  in  a  French  book,  called,  "  Le  Comte  de  Gab  alis,"  and 
to  thofe  ideal  beings  he  has  given  fuch  a  miniftry,  fuch  intereffo,  affections,  and 
employments  as  carried  with  them  fufHcient  poetical   probability,  and  made  a 
very  beautiful  machinery  in  his  poem,  enlarging  the  main  action,  and  ennobling 
the  trifles,  which  it  celebrates ;  not  to  mention  that  the  fuperintendency  of  thofe 
imaginary  agents  was  as  new  in  poetry,  as  the  Minifieria  Deorum  in  the  Iliad  or 
Odyffey.     Perhaps,  if  the  matter  could  be  traced  with  accuracy,  and  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  ftate  of  learning,  the  various  fyftems  of  theology,    and  all  the  doc- 
trines, opinions,  and  fables,  which  exifted  in  Homer's  days,  could  be  attained, 
we  mould  find  that  the  invention  of  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  did  not  ib  much 
confift  in  creating  new  exigencies,  and  finking  out  new  ideas,  as  in  making 
a  poetic  ufe  of  the  fabulous   deities  which   previoufly  exifted  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  mankind,  and  in  forming  new  combinations  of  thofe  ideas,  which  had 
been  conceived  before,  but  had  never  been  arranged  in  thofe  complexities  into 
which  his  fancy  was   able  to  difpofe  them.     Thus  we  find   that  Homer's  cele- 
brated defcription  of  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  is  an  abfolute  copy  of  the  rites,  cu- 
itoms,  and  ceremonies  obferved  by  the  Egyptians   at  their  funerals.     The  di- 
ftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  the  refidence  of  the  blefled  in  the  Ely- 
fian  fields,  and  the  fhadows  of  the  deceafed,  correfpond  exactly,  fays  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  with  the  funerals  of  the  Egyptians.     The  Grecian  Mercury  was  founded 
upon  the  cuftom  of  a  man's  delivering  a  dead  body  to  be  conveyed  or  carried  by  an- 
other, who  wore  a  mafk  with  three  heads  refembling  the  fiction  of  Cerberus.    The 
Ocean  was  no  other  than  the  Nile,  and  was  even  fo  called  by  the  Egyptians ;  the 
gates  of  the  fun,  meant  the  town  of  Heliopolis;  and  the  manfions  of  the  happy,  the 
delightful  country  about  the  lake  Acherufia,  near  Memphis,  where  the  dead  were 
depofited  in  fubterraneous  vaults.     Many  other   circumftances  alfo  agree   with 
the  folcmnitics  of  Egypt,  as   they  were  practifed  in  the  time  of  Diodorus ;  as 
the  boat  in  which  the  deceafed  were  carried  ;  the   ferryman,  who  was  called 
Charon  in   the  language  of  the  country  ;  the  temple  of  Hecate,  placed   by  the 
poets  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions  ;  the  gates  of  Cocytus  and    Lethe 
fhut  with  bars  of  brafs,  and  the  gates  of  Truth,  where  there  was  an  image  of 
Juftice.     Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  were  indeed  names  taken  from  Crete,  but 
the  ideas  were  derived  from  the  Egyptian  cuilom  of  fitting  in  judgment  upon 
the  life,  manners,  and  conduct  of  the  dead,  before  they  were  allowed  the  rites 
of  fepulture.    And  even  firong  traces  of  the  punimment  ofTityos,  T'aJiicilus,  and 
Si/yphus,  appear  in  the  antiquities  of  Egypt;  not  to  mention  that  the  allotment 
ot    the  daughters  of  D "annus,   is  a  manifefl  alluflon   to   the  ceremony  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  priefts  pouring  water  from  the  Nile  into  a  veflel  with  holes 
in  the  bottom,  at  a  city  not  far  from  Memphis.     The  Greek  traveller  and  hi- 
ilorian  enumerates   many  other  myflic   traditions,  fables,  and  religious  ceremo- 
nies, from  which  the  poet  made  palpable   infertions  into  his  work  :  Sir  John 
VoL-  *•  b  Marfham 
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Marfham  alfo,  elaborate  in  his  refearches  into  antiquity,  has  pointed  out,  in  the 
Canon  J&gyptiacus,  a  confiderable  number  of  thofe  transfufions  from  the  cufloms 
and  theology  of  Egypt.  But  it  would  lead  too  far  from  the  fcope  of  this  eflay, 
ihould  we  enter  into  a  detail  of  thefe  matters ;  the  curious  reader  may,  if  he 
plcafes,  fee  this  enquiry  purfued  with  great  tafte  and  accuracy  by  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer ;  who  makes  it  fufH- 
cicntly  evident  that  Egypt,  like  its  own  Nile  upon  the  adjacent  country,  over- 
flowed with  all  the  fertility  of  fcience,  fable,  and  mythology,  to  enrich  the  vaffc 
and  capacious  imagination  of  the  Grecian  bard.  It  will  be  proper  however  to 
add  one  obfervation  more  in  this  place,  namely,  that  Homer  was  not  the  nrft 
who  faw  that  the  Afiatic  cufloms,  manners,  and  learning  were  capable  of  being 
perpetuated  with  that  venerable  air,  with  which  they  have  come  down  to  po- 
sterity :  a  very  illuftrious  ornament  both  of  the  republic  of  letters  and  the 
church  *,  in  a  mofl  admirable  diflertation  on  the  fixth  book  of  the  /Fneid,  has 
obferved  that  "  in  the  Mysteries.,  the  defcription  of  the  pafjage  into  the 
"  other  world  was  borrowed"  by  the  Egyptians  themfelves,  "  as  was  natural, 
"  from  the  circumfances  of  their  funeral  rites :  and  it  might  eafily  be  proved, 
"  if  there  were  occajion,  that  they  themfelves  transferred  thefe  realities  into  the 
"  MT0OE,  and  not  the  Greeks,  as  later  writers  generally  imagine."  The  fame 
learned  enquirer  into  antiquity  has  remarked  in  another  part  of  the  fame  tract, 
that  if  ««  an  old  poem,  under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  intitled,  a  Defcent  into  Hell,  had 
"  been  now  extant,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  JJjewn  us  that  no  more  was  ?neant 
t(  than  Orpheus 's  initiation."  Now  as  it  is  a  fettled  point  that  Orpheus  preceded 
Homer,  what  /hall  we  fay  of  that  invention  which  all  fucceeding  ages  have 
agreed  to  call  the  very  origin  and  fountain  of  poetry?  ir hall  we,  in  the  ftilc  of 
the  ancient  or  the  modern  Zoilus,  illiberally  call  his  immortal  Rhapfodies  mere 
patch-work  plundered  from  the  fopperies  of  /Egypt  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  admire 
and  venerate  the  vigour  of  that  mind,  which,  in  an  age  of  general  darknefs  and 
ignorance,  could,  by  unabating  induflry,  by  indefatigable  travels,  and  a  conftant 
purfuit  of  knowledge,  i'o  replenifh  itlelf  with  the  ftores  of  morality,  hiflory, 
politics,  geography,  fable,  and  theology,  as  to  import  them  all  into  Greece  from 
the  various  Afiatic  climes,  which  he  had  viiitcd,  and  interweave  them  into  the 
texture  of  two  poems,  adorned  and  dignified  with  all  the  graces  of  the  moft 
fruitful  imagination  ?  If  Homer  did  not  originally  form  and  create  thofe  pro- 
digious images  which  abound  in  his  work;  if  he  was  not  the  Maker  of 
many  of  thofe  fables,  particularly  the  Defcent  into  Hell,  which  mankind 
have  fo  much  admired,  heat  lead  found  out  the  ufe  and  application  of  them  ;  the 
combination  of  thofe  ideas  was  his  own;  the  fcheme  was  his  which  affembled 
them  all  into  that  wonderful  union  ;  in  other  words,  the  general  fable  was 
Homer's,  and  it  required  no  lets  a  genius  to  give  uniformity  amidft  fuch  an 
exuberance  of  variety,  intricacy  and  complication,  with  fuch  a  noble  perfpicuity, 
fuch  a  cement  of  parts  fo  uniting,  as  the  painters  exprefs  it,  into  harmony, 
r.nd  rif;;vr  gradually  into  fuch  a  wonderful  whole,  that,  as  Mr.  Pope  exprefTes  it, 
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it  fa  all  always  ft  and  at  the  top  of  the  fublime  character,    to  be  gazed  at  by  rea- 
ders with  an  admiration  of  its  perfection,  and  by  writers  with  a  defpair  that  it 
fcould  ever  be  emulated  withfuccefs.     There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  but  Ho- 
mer, from  the  fecundity  of  his  own  fancy,  enriched  his  poetry  with   many 
noble  defcriptions  and  beautiful   epifodes  which  had  never  prefented  themfelves 
to  any  of  his  predeceflbrs :  but  as  the  models  of  many  pafiages  arc  ftill  extant 
in  the  records  of  antiquity,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  he   poflefied  two  forts  of 
invention  ;  one,   primary  and  original,  which  could  affociate  images  never  be- 
fore combined  >  the  other,  fecondary  and  fubordinate,  which  could  find  out  for 
thofe  ideas,  which  had  been  aiTembled  before,  a  new  place,  a  new  order,  and 
arrangement,  with  new  embellishments  of  the   mod:   harmonious  and  exalted 
language.      From  this   obfervation  arifes  the   true  idea  of  Invention;  and 
whether  a  poet  is  hurried  away  into  the  defcription  of  a  fictitious  battle,  or  a 
grand  council  of  gods   or  men,  or  employs  himfelf  in  giving  poetic  colourings 
to  a  real  fyftem  of  Myjleries,  (as  Virgil   has  done   in  the   iixth  ^Eneid)  there  is 
invention  in  both  cafes;  and  though  the  former  may  aftonifh  more,  the  latter  will 
always  have  its  rational  admirers,  and  from  fuch  a  commentary  as  the  Bifhop 
of  Gloucefter's,  inftead  of  lofing  from  its  influence,  will  appear  with  a  truer  and 
more  venerable   fublime,    than  when  it  was  confidered  as   the  mere  vifionary 
fchemc  of  a  poetic  imagination.     Thus  then  we  fee  the   two   provinces  of  In- 
vention ;  at  one  time  it  is  employed  in  opening  a  new  vein  of  thought ;  at  an- 
other, in  placing  ideas,  that  have  been  pre-occupied,  in  a  new  light,  and  lend- 
ing them  the  advantages  of  novelty  by  the  force  of  a  fublimer  diction,  or  the 
turn  of  delicate  compofition.     There  is  a  poetic  touch  that  changes  whatever  it 
lights  upon  to  gold ;  and  furely  he  who  calls  forth  from  any  object  in  nature, 
or  any  image  of  the  mind,  appearances  that  have  not   been  obferved   before,   is 
the  Inventor,  the  Maker  of  thofe  additional  beauties.    There  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  of  what  we  have  called  Primary,  or  Original  Invention,  there 
has  not  been  fo  much  in  any  one  poet  (not  even  excepting  Homer)  as  has  been 
generally  imagined  ;  and  indeed,  from  the  many  fine  defcriptions  in  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyfley,  which  can  fairly  be  proved  to  be  copies,  but  the  copies  of  a  mafler- 
poct,  there  feems  room  to  think,  that  of  the  fecond  fort  he  held  a  very  coniiderable 
portion.  Norfhould  this  remark  be  thought  derogatory  from  the  high  character 
of  the  bard,  becauie  it  only   tends  to   fliew  that  he  availed  himfelf  of  all  the 
knowledge,  religion,  and  mythology,   that  in  his  time  were  fcattered  over  the 
different  regions  of  Afia  and  Greece.     What  is  here  afferted  concerning  Homer, 
may  alio  with  truth   be  afiertcd  of  Mr.  Pope.     Determining  to  aequire  the  ex- 
alted character  of  a  poet,  he  enriched  his  mind  with  all   the   knowledge   that 
iiibtiftcd  in  his  time;  all  that  could  be  furnifhed  by  the  valuable  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, all  the  improvements  in  fcience  which  modern  application  has  brought 
to  light,  the  pure  morality  and  fublime  theology  which   revelation   has  de- 
livered down  to  us,  together  with  the  various  fyftems  of  philofophy,    which 
fpeeulative  men  have  formed  ;  and  of  all  thefe  he  has  made  as  noble  an  ufe  as  a 
fine  imagination  could  fugged.     The  fcheme  of  thought  which  introduces  his 
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acquired  ideas  into  any  of  his  poems,  was  furely  his  own;  the  Virtue  and  Venus 
of  Order,  which  he  has  given  to  them,  was  his  own  ;  the  apt  allufion  which 
illuflrates,  the  metaphor  which  raifes  his  language  into  dignity,  the  general 
fplendor  of  his  diction,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  in  fhort,  the  poetic 
turn  of  his  pieces,  were  all  his  own  ;  and  all  thefe  furely  were  the  work  of  In- 
vention. And  as  this  Invention  glows  equally  through  all  his  poetry,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  upon  what  principle  it  can  be  faid,  that  upon  the  fingle 
Strength  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  he  will  rank  as  a  poet  with  pofterity.  Can 
it  be  faid  that  Invention  folely  confifts  in  defcribing  imaginary  beings?  or 
that  where  there  is  not  what  the  critics  call  a  Fable,  that  is  to  fay,  an  unity  of 
action,  with  all  the  various  perplexities  and  incidents  which  retard  or  accele- 
rate the  progrefs  of  that  action,  together  with  a  proper  degree  of  marvellous 
machinery,  Invention  mult  be  profcribed,  and  declared  to  have  no  hand  in 
the  work  ?  Even  in  this  way  of  reafoning,  the  Dunciad  will  be  an  everlasting 
inflance  of  Mr.  Pope's  Invention,  and  will,  perhaps,  conftitute  him  a  poet  in 
a  degree  fuperior  to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  however  exquifite  it  be  in  its  kind. 
But  thefe  two  pieces  (if  we  except  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  Dunciad,  which  is 
in  its  fubject  important,  and  in  its  execution  fublime)  feem  to  be  but  the  fpor- 
tive  exercife  of  the  poet's  fancy  ;  or  as  he  himfelf,  talking  of  the  Batracbomy- 
cmachia,  has  expreffed  it,  they  are  "  a  beautiful  raillery,  in  which  a  great  writer 
"  might  delight  to  unbend  himfelf;  an  inflance  of  that  agreeable  trifling,  which 
"  generally  accompanies  the  character  of  a  rich  imagination ;  like  a  vein  of 
*'  mercury  running  mingled  with  a  mine  of  gold"  The  EiTay  on  Man  will 
always  ftand  at  the  top  of  the  fublime  character :  a  noble  work  indeed,  where  we 
find  the  thorny  reafonings  of  philofophy  blooming  and  (hooting  forth  into  all  the 
flowers  of  poetry  ;  feret  £f  rubus  afper  amomutn  !  To  give  to  a  fubject  of  this  kind 
fuch  beautiful  embellishments,  required,  in  Lord  Shaftfbury's  language,  a  Mufe- 
like  apprehenfon  ;  and  I  cannot  fee  why  the  treating  of  ejfential  truths  in  a  poetic 
manner  mould  not  be  allowed  as  cogent  an  inftance  of  Invention,  as  the 
ornamented  difplay  of  an  Egyptian  theology.  The  Georgics  would  have  gain- 
ed Virgil  the  name  of  poet,  though  the  /Eneid  had  never  been  written ;  and 
Mr.  Pope  muft  ever  be  considered  by  posterity  as  a  Christian  Lucretius. 
It  was  perhaps  harder  to  give  a  poetic  air  and  grace  to  the  following  ideas, 
than  to  defcribe  the  imaginary  beings  of  the  Kofi crucian  philofophy,  or  the,  fa- 
bulous deities  of  Greece. 

Say  what  the  ufe,  were  finer  optics  given  ? 

T'  infpect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  ! 

The  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 

To  fmart  and  agonize  at  evVy  pore  ? 

Or,  quick  effluvia  darting  thro'  the  brain, 

Die  of  a  rofe  in  aromatic  pain  ? 

If  nature  thunder'd  in  his  op'ning  ears, 

And  ilunn'd  him  with  the  mufick  of  the  fpheres, 

How 
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How  would  he  wifh  that  heav'n  had  left  him  ftill 
The  whifp 'ring  Zephir,  and  the  purling  rill  ? 

An  entire  piece  written  in  this  true  vein  of  poetry,  requires  as  fine  an  imagina- 
tion to  give  grace,  elegance,  and  harmony  to  the  compofition,  as  any  other 
fubject  whatever;  and  though  fable,  including  various  incidents,  paiTions,  and 
characters,  be  wanting,  yet  he  who  forms  a  plan  fuch  as  the  nature  of  his 
materials  require,  and  in  a  barren  field  finds  the  moft  beautiful  flowers  to 
adorn  his  defign,  can  never  in  reafon  be  charged  with  a  want  of  Invention. 
The  three  great  primary  branches  of  compofition  are  finely  united  in  the  writings 
oF  Pope ;  the  imagination  is  delighted,  the  pafiions  are  awakened,  and  reafon 
receives  conviction  ;  there  is  poetry  to  charm,  rhetoric  to  perfuade,  and  ar- 
gument to  demonftrate  :  and  perhaps  if  Empedocles,  whom  Ariftotle  pronounces  a 
phijiologift,  rather  than  a  poet,  had  been  thus  excellent  in  the  graces  of  ftile, 
the  great  critic  would  have  pafied  upon  him  a  lefs  fevere  fentence. 

It  may  be  obferved  by  the  reader,  that  in  purfuing  the  foregoing  train  of  re- 
flections, fight  has  been  loft  of  Henry  Fielding  :  but  it  never  was  intended, 
in  this  little  tract,  to  obferve  the  rules  of  ftrict  biography.  Befides,  men  of 
genius,  like  the  arts  they  practife,  have  a  connection  with  each  other,  and  are 
in  a  manner  linked  together  by  certain  ties  of  affinity  :  habent  quoddam  commune 
vinculum,  &  quaji  cognatione  quadam  inter  fe  continentur .  Moreover,  it  was  expe- 
dient, for  the  true  delineation  of  an  eminent  writer's  character,  to  remove 
difficulties  out  of  the  way,  and  to  explain  the  terms  of  art  which  critics  make 
ufe  of.  And  thus  having  (hewn  the  different  provinces  of  Invention,  we 
may  now  arrive  at  a  jufter  idea  of  what  is  meant,  when  we  talk  of  an  author's 
Genius. 

He  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  a  Genius,  who  poflelTes  the  leading  faculties 
of  the  mind  in  their  vigour,  and  can  exercife  them  with  warmth  and  fpirit 
upon  whatever  fubject  he  chufes.  The  imagination  (in  order  to  form  a  writer 
of  eminence)  muft,  in  particular,  be  very  quick  and  fufceptible,  or,  as  a  fine 
poet  has  expreffed  it,  it  muft  be  feelingly  alive  all  o'er,  that  it  may  receive  the 
ftrongeft  impreflions  either  from  the  objects  of  nature,  the  works  of  art,  or 
the  actions  and  manners  of  men  ;  for  it  is  in  proportion  as  this  power  of  the 
mind  is  wrought  upon,  that  the  author  feels  in  his  own  breaft  thofe  fine  fen- 
fations,  which  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  impart  to  others,  and  that  he  is  able  to  de- 
fcribe  things  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  as  to  make  them,  as  it  were,  prefent  to  us, 
and  of  confequence  to  give  what  turn  he  pleafes  to  our  affections.  The  Judg- 
men.t  alfo  muft  be  clear  and  ftrong,  that  the  proper  parts  of  a  ftory  or  de- 
scription may  be  felected,  that  the  difpofition  of  the  various  members  of  a  work 
may  be  fuch,  as  to  give  a  lucid  order  to  the  whole,  and  that  fuch  expreflion 
may  be  made  ufe  of  as  (hall  not  only  ferve  to  convey  the  intended  ideas,  but 
Ifhall  convey  them  forcibly,  and  with  that  decorum  of  ftile  which  the  art  of 
6  compofition 
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compofition  requires ;  fo  that  fimplicity  mall  not  be  impoverished  into  mean- 
ncfs,  nor  dignity  be  incumbered  with  a  load  of  finery,  and  affected  orna- 
ment. Invention  mud  alfo  concur,  that  new  fcenery  may  be  opened  to  the 
fancy,  or  at  leaft  that  new  lights  may  be  thrown  upon  the  profpects  of  nature ; 
that  the  fphere  of  our  ideas  may  be  enlarged,  or  a  new  arTemblage  may  be 
formed  of  them,  either  in  the  way  of  fable  or  illuftration,  fo  that  if  the  author 
does  not  difclofe  original  traces  of  thinking,  by  prefenting  to  us  objects  unfeen 
before,  he  may  at  leaft  delight  by  the  novelty  of  their  combination,  and  the 
points  of  view  in  which  he  offers  them.  The  power  of  the  mind,  moreover, 
which  exerts  itfelf  in  what  Mr.  Locke  calls  the  aflbciation  of  ideas,  muft  be 
quick,  vigorous,  and  warm,  becaufe  it  is  from  thence  that  language  receives  its 
animated  figures,  its  bold  tranflation  of  phrafes  from  one  idea  to  another,  the 
Vcrbum  ardens^  the  glowing  metaphorical  exprefilon,  which  conftitutes  the  rich- 
nefs  and  boldnefs  of  his  imagery ;  and  from  thence  likewife  fprings  the  readi- 
neis  of  ennobling  a  fentiment  or  defcription  with  the  pomp  of  fublime  compa- 
rifon,  or  finking  it  deeper  on  the  mind  by  the  aptnefs  of  witty  allufion.  Per- 
haps what  we  call  genius,  might  be  ftill  more  minutely  analyfed;  but  thefe 
are  its  principal  efficient  qualities  \  and  in  proportion  as  thefe,  or  any  of  thefe, 
ihall  be  found  deficient  in  an  author,  fo  many  degrees  (hall  he  be  removed  from 
the  firft  rank  and  character  of  a  writer.  To  bring  thefe  remarks  home  to  the 
late  Mr.  Fielding,  an  ciiimate  of  him  may  be  juflly  formed,  by  enquiring  how 
far  theie  various  talents  may  he  attributed  to  him ;  or  if  he  failed  in  any,  what 
that  faculty  was,  and  what  difcount  he  muft  fuffer  for  it.  But  tho'  it  will  ap- 
pear, perhaps,  that  when  he  attained  that  period  of  life,  in  which  his  mind 
was  come  to  its  full  growth,  he  enjoyed  every  one  of  thefe  qualifications,  in 
great  ftrength  and  vigour ;  yet  in  order  to  give  the  true  character  of  his  talents, 
to  mark  the  diftinguifhing  fpecific  qualities  of  his  genius,  we  muft  look  into 
the  temper  of  the  man,  and  fee  what  byafs  it  gave  to  his  underftanding ;  for 
when  abilities  are  poilerTed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  feveral  men,  it  is  the  pe- 
culiarity of  habit  that  muft  difcriminate  them  from  each  other. 

A  love  of  imitation  very  foon  prevailed  in  Mr.  Fielding's  mind.  By  Imi- 
tation the  reader  will  not  underlland  that  illegitimate  kind,  which  confifts  in 
mimicking  fingularitics  of  perfon,  feature,  voice  or  manner ;  but  that  higher 
fpecies  of  reprefentation,  which  delights  in  juft  and  faithful  copies  of  human 
life.  So  early  as  when  he  was  at  Leyden,  a  propenlity  this  way  began  to  exert 
its  emotions,  and  even  made  tome  efforts  towards  a  comedy  in  the  ffcetch  of 
Don  Quixote  in  England.  When  he  left  that  place,  and  fettled  in  London, 
a  varietv  of  characters  could  not  fail  to  attract  his  notice,  and  of  courfc  to 
ftren^then  his  favourite  inclination.  It  lias  been  already  obferved  in  this  efTay, 
that  diftrefs  and  disappointments  betrayed  him  into  occafional  fits  of  peevifh- 
nefs,  and  fatyric  humour.  The  eagernefs  of  creditors,  and  the  fallacy  of  dif- 
icmbling  friends,  would  for  a  while  lower  his  temper;  his  feelings  were  acute, 
and  naturally  fixed  his   attention   to  thole  objects  from   whence  his  uneaiinefs 
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fprung;  of  courfe  he  became,  very  early  in  life,  an  obferver  of  men  and  man- 
ners. Shrewd  and  piercing  in  his  difecrnment,  he  faw  the  latent  fources  of  hu- 
man actions,  and  he  could  trace  the  various  incongruities  of  conduct  arifing 
from  them.  As  the  ftudy  of  man  is  delightful  in  itfelf,  affording  a  variety  of 
difcoveries,  and  particularly  interefting  to  the  heart,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
mould  feel  delight  from  it ;  and  what  we  delight  in  foon  grows  into  an  habit. 
The  various  ruling  pafllons  of  men,  their  foibles,  their  oddities,  and  their  hu- 
mours, engaged  his  attention ;  and  from  thefe  principles  he  loved  to  account 
for  the  confequenccs  which  appeared  in  their  behaviour.  Hie  inconfiflcncies 
that  flow  from  vanity,  from  affectation,  from  hypocrify,  from  pretended  friend- 
ship, and  in  fhort,  all  the  diffonant  qualities,  which  are  often  whimfically  blend- 
ed together  by  the  folly  of  men,  could  not  fail  to  ftrike  a  perfon  who  had  fo 
fine  a  fenfe  of  ridicule.  A  quick  perception  in  this  way,  perhaps,  affords  as  much 
real  pleafure  as  the  exercife  of  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind  ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  the  ridiculous  is  predominant  through  all  our  author's  writings,  and 
he  never  feems  fo  happy,  as  when  he  is  developing  a  character  made  up  of 
motley  and  repugnant  properties,  and  (hews  you  a  man  of  fpecious  pretences, 
turning  out  in  the  end  the  very  reverfe  of  what  he  would  appear.  To  fearch 
out  and  to  defcribe  objects  of  this  kind,  feems  to  have  been  the  favourite  bent 
of  Mr.  Fielding's  mind,  as  indeed  it  was  of  Theophraftus,  Moliere,  and  others; 
like  a  vortex  it  drew  in  all  his  faculties',  which  were  fo  happily  employed  in 
defcriptions  of  the  manners,  that  upon  the  whole  he  muft  be  pronounced  an 
admirable  Comic  Genius. 

When  I  call  our  author  a  Comic  Genius,  I  would  be  understood  in  the 
largeft  acceptation  of  the  phrafe,  implying  humorous  and  pleafant  imitation 
of  men  and  manners,  whether  it  be  in  the  way  of  fabulous  narration,  or  dra- 
matic compofition.  In  the  former  fpecies  of  writing,  lay  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Fielding :  but  in  dramatic  imitation  he  mud  be  allowed  to  fall  fhort  of  the 
great  matters  in  that  art;  and  how  this  hath  happened  to  a  Comic  Genius, 
to  one  eminently  poflefTed  of  the  talents  requisite  in  the  humorous  provinces  of 
the  drama,  will  appear  at  the  firffc  blufh  of  the  queflion  fomeihing  unaccount- 
able. But  fcveral  caufes  concurred  to  produce  this  effect.  In  the  firft  place, 
without  a  tincture  of  delicacy  running  through  an  entire  piece,  and  giving  to 
good  fenfc  an  air  of  urbanity  and  politenefs,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  comedy 
will  ever  be  of  that  kind,  which  Horace  fays,  will  be  particularly  defired,  and 
feen,  will  be  advertifed  again.  I  know  that  the  influence  of  a  favourite  per- 
former may  for  a  time  uphold  a  middling  production  ;  but  when  a  Wilks  leaves 
the  ftagc,  even  a  Sir  Harry  Wildair  will  be  thrown  by  neglected.  rI  he  idea  of 
delicacy  in  writing,  I  find  fo  well  explained  in  an  ingenious  eflay  on  that  Subject 
now  on  the  table  before  me,  that  I  fhall  tranferibe  the  paflage.  "  Delicacy \" 
lays  this  polite  author,  "  is  good  fenfe;  but  good  fenfe  refined  \  which  produces  an 
"  inviolable  attachment  to  decorum \  and  fanblity  as  well  as  elegance  of  manners \ 
"  with  a  clear  dijccrnment  and  warm  Jhfibility  of  whatever  is  pure,  regular, 
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"  and  polite ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  an  abhorrence  of  whatever  is  grofs,  ruflic,  or 
"  impure  ;  of  unnatural,  effeminate,  and  overwrought  ornaments  of  every  kind.  It  is, 
u  in  port,  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful  added  to  thejuji  and  the  good"  By  /hatching 
the  grace  here  defined  and  defcribcd,  the  late  Colly  (Jibber  has  been  able  in  a  few 
of  his  plays  to  vie  with,  and  almoft  outftrip,  the  greatefl  wits  of  this  country; 
and  by  not  adverting  to  this  embellifhment,  this  liberal  air  of  exprefiion,  if  I 
may  fo  call  it,  Mr.  Fielding,  with  ftrong  obfervation  upon  life,  and  excellent 
difcernment  of  the  humorous  and  the  ridiculous,  in  fhort,   with  a  great  Co- 
mic Genius,  has  been  rather  unfuccefsful  in  Comedy.     There  feems  to  me 
little  or  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  this  want  of  refinement,  which  we  here  com- 
plain of,  was  principally  owing  to  the  woundings  which  every  frefli  difappoint- 
ment  gave  him,  before  he  was  yet  well  difciplined  in  the   fchool  of  life,    and 
hackney 'd  in  the  ways  of  men  ;  for  in  a  more  advanced  period,  when  he  did  not 
write  reccntibus  odiis,  with   his  uneafinefs  jufl:  beginning  to  fefter,    but  with  a 
calmer  and  more  difpafftonate  temper,  we  perceive  him  giving  all  the  graces  of 
defcription    to   incidents   and    paeons,    which  in   his  youth   he   would   have 
dallied  out  with  a  rougher  hand.     An  ingenious  writer  *,  to  whom  we  have 
already   referred,    has  parted   a  judgment  upon  Ben  fonfon,    which,    though 
Fielding  did  not  attain  the  fame  dramatic  eminence,  may  be  juflly  applied  to 
him.     "  His  tafte  for  ridicule  was  (trong,    but  indelicate,  which   made  him 
"  not  over-curious  in  the  choice  of  his  topicks.     And  laftly,  his  Jlyle  inpictur- 
"  ing  his  characters,  tho'  mafterly,  was  without  that  elegance  of  hand,  which  is 
"  required  to  correct  and  allay  the  force  of  fo  bold  a  colouring.    Thus  the  byafs  of 
"  his  nature  leading  him  to  Plautus,  rather  than  Terence,  for  his  model,  it  is  not 
"  to  be  wondered  that  his  wit  is  too  frequently  cauftic  ;  his   raillery  coarfe; 
"  and  his  humour  exceffive."     Perhaps  the  afperity  of  Fielding's  mufe  was  not  a 
little  encouraged  by  the  practice  of  two  great  wits,    who  had  fallen  into  the 
fame  vein  before  him  ;  I   mean  Wycherley  and  Congreve,  who  were  in  general 
painters  of  harm  features,  attached  more  to  fubjects  of  deformity  than  grace ; 
whofe  drawings  of  women  are  ever  a  fort  of  Harlot's  Progrefs,  and  whofe  men 
for  the  moll:  part  lay  violent  hands  upon  deeds  and  fettlements,  and  generally 
deferve  informations  in  the  king's  bench.    Thefe  two  celebrated  writers  were  not 
fond  of  copying  the  amiable  part  of  human  life;  they  had  not  learned  the  fe- 
cret  of  giving  the  fofter  graces  of  compofition  to  their  tabiature,  by  contrafting 
the  fair  and   beautiful  in  characters  and  manners  to  the  vicious  and  irregular, 
and  thereby  rendering  their  pieces  more  exact  imitations  of  nature.     By  mak- 
ing Congreve  his  model,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  author  contracted  this  vicious 
turn,  and  became  faulty  in  that  part  of  his  art,  which  the  painters  would  call 
Design.    In  his  llyle,  he  derived  an  error  from  the  fame  fource :  he  fometimes 
forgot  that  humour  and  ridicule  were  the   two  principal  ingredients  of  comedy ; 
and,  like  his  matter,  he  frequently  aimed  at  decorations  of  wit,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to   make  part  of  the  ground,  but  fcem  rather  to   be  embroidered   upon   it. 
It  has  been  obferved  -f,  that  the  plays  of  Congreve  appear  not  to  be  legitimate  co- 

*  Mr.  Hurd.  1  See  the  Adventurer. 
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medies,  but  Jl  rings  of  repartees  and /allies  of  wit,  the  mofi  poignant  and  polite  in- 
deed, but  unnatural  and  ill-placed.  If  we  except  the  Old  Batchelor,  Forcfight, 
and  Sir  Sampfon  Legend,  there  will  hardly,  perhaps,  be  found  a  character  in 
this  lively  writer  exempt  from  this  general  cenfure.  The  frequent  furprizes  of 
allufion,  and  the  quicknefs  and  vivacity  of  thofe  fudden  turns,  which  abound 
in  Mr.  Congreve,  breaking  out  where  you  leaffc  expected  them,  as  if  a  train  of 
wit  had  been  laid  all  around,  put  one  in  mind  of  thofe  fire-works  in  a  water- 
piece,  which  ufed  formerly  to  be  played  off  at  Cupers  Gardens ;  no  fooner  one 
tube,  charged  with  powder,  raifed  itfelf  above  the  furface,  and  vented  itfelf  in 
various  forms  and  evolutions  of  fire,  but  inftantly  another  and  another  was 
ighted  up  ;  and  the  pleafure  of  the  fpeclators  arofe  from  feeing  fecret  artificial 
mines  blazing  out  of  an  element,  in  which  fuch  a  machinery  could  not  be  ex- 
pected. The  fame  kind  of  entertainment  our  author  aimed  at,  too  frequently, 
in  his  comedies ;  and  as  in  this  he  bore  a  fimilitude  to  Wycherley  and  Congreve, 
fo  he  alfo  frequently  refembled  them  in  the  indelicacy,  and  fometimes  the  down- 
right obfeenity  of  his  raillery;  a  vice  introduced,  or,  at  leaft,  pampered  by  the 
wits  of  Charles  II.  the  dregs  of  it,  till  very  lately,  not  being  quite  purged  away. 
There  is  another  circumftance  refpecting  the  drama,  in  which  Fielding's  judg- 
ment feems  to  have  failed  him  :  the  flrength  of  his  genius  certainly  lay  in  fa- 
bulous narration,  and  he  did  not  fufficiently  confider  that  fome  incidents  of  a 
(lory,  which,  when  related,  may  be  worked  up  into  a  deal  of  pleafantry  and 
humour,  are  apt,  when  thrown  into  action,  to  excite  fenfations  incompatible 
with  humour  and  ridicule.  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  if  he  had  refolved  to 
fhape  the  bufinefs  and  characters  of  his  laft  comedy  f 'the  Wedding  Day)  into  the 
form  of  a  novel,  there  is  not  one  fcene  in  the  piece,  which,  in  his  hands,  would 
not  have  been  very  fufceptible  of  ornament :  but  as  they  are  arranged  at  prefent 
in  dramatic  order,  there  are  few  of  them  from  which  the  tafte  and  good  ftnCe 
of  an  audience  ought  not,  with  propriety,  to  revolt.  When  Virgil  is  prepar- 
ing the  cataftrophe  of  his  Dido,  the  critics  have  never  objected  to  him  that 
he  defcribes  the  nurfe  with  a  motherly  and  officious  care  tottering  along  the 
apartments : 

Ilia  gradum  fludio  cekrabat  an  Hi. 


But  woe  to  the  tragic  poet,  that  fhould  offer  to  prefent  the  fame  cireumftance 
to  the  eye  of  an  audience  !  The  Tom  Jones  of  our  author,  and  the  Gil  Bias  of 
Le  Sage,  ftill  continue  to  yield  univerfal  delight  to  their  refpective  readers ;  but 
two  late  attempts  to  dramatize  them,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  have  demonflxated  that 
the  characters  and  incidents  of  thofe  applauded  performances,  which,  when 
figured  to  us  by  the  imagination  only,  are  found  io  agreeable  and  interefling, 
Itifc  much  of  their  comic  force  and  beauty,  when  they  are  attempted  to  be  re- 
alifed  to  us  on  the  fiage.  There  are  objects  and  parts  of  nature,  which  the 
rules  of  compofition  will  allow  to  be  defcribed,  but  not  actually  to  be  produced 
on  the  fecne,  becaufe  they  are  attended  with  fome  concomitant  circumftances, 
Vol.  I.  c  which 
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which  in  the  narrative  are  overlooked,  but,   when  (hewn  to  view,  prefs  too 
hardly  on  the  mind,  and  become  indelicate. 

Segnius  irritant  amnios  demijfa  per  aurcm 
H$uam  qua  funt  oculis  Jubjefia  Jidelibus,  &  qua 
Ipfe  fibi  tradit  fyettator. 

To  thefe  caufes  of  our  author's  failure  in  the  province  of  the  drama,  may- 
be added  that  fovereign  contempt  he  always  entertained  for  the  understandings 
of  the  generality  of  mankind.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him  that  a  particular  fcene 
was  dangerous  on  account  of  its  coarfenefs,  or  becaufe  it  retarded  the  general 
buiinefs  with  feeble  efforts  of  wit  -,  he  doubted  the  difcernment  of  his  auditors, 
and  fo  thought  himfelf  fecured  by  their  ftupidity,  if  not  by  his  own  humour  and 
vivacity.  A  very  remarkable  inftance  of  this  difpoiition  appeared,  when  the  co- 
medy of  the  Wedding  Day  was  put  into  rehearfal.  An  actor,  who  was  princi- 
pally concerned  in  the  piece,  and,  though  young,  was  then,  by  the  advantage  of 
happy  requisites,  an  early  favourite  of  the  public,  told  Mr.  Fielding  he  was  ap- 
prehenfive  that  the  audience  would  make  free  with  him  in  a  particular  pafTage  ; 
adding,  that  a  repulfe  might  fo  flurry  his  fpirits  as  to  difconcert  him  for  the  reft 
of  the  night,  and  therefore  begged  that  it  might  be  omitted.  *'  No,  d — mn 
44  'em,"  replied  the  bard,  u  if  the  fcene  is  not  a  good  one,  let  them  find  that 
"  out."  Accordingly  the  play  was  brought  on  without  alteration,  and,  juft  as 
had  been  forefeen,  the  difapprobation  of  the  houfe  was  provoked  at  the  palTage 
before  objected  to ;  and  the  performer,  alarmed  and  uneafy  at  the  hhTes  he  had 
met  with,  retired  into  the  green-room,  where  the  author  was  indulging  his 
genius,  and  folacing  himfelf  with  a  bottle  of  champain.  He  had  by  this  time 
drank  pretty  plentifully ;  and  cocking  his  eye  at  the  actor,  while  ftrcams  of 
tobacco  trickled  down  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  "  Whafs  the  matter* 
Garrick  F  fays  he,  what  are  they  hijjing  now  ?  Why  the  fcene  that  I  begged  you 
to  retrench ;  I  knew  it  would  not  do,  and  they  have  fo  frightened  me,  that  I 
mall  not  be  able  to  collect  myfelf  again  the  whole  night.  Oh  !  d — mn  'em,  re- 
plies the  author,  they  H  av e  found  it  out',  have  they  ?"—— 

If  we  add  to  the  foregoing  remarks  an  obfervation  of  his  own,  namely,  that 
he  left  off  writing  for  the  ftage,  when  he  ought  to  have  begun ;  and  together 
with  this  coniider  his  extreme  hurry  and  difpatch,  we  (hall  be  able  fully  to 
account  for  his  not  bearing  a  more  diftinguifhed  place  in  the  rank  of  dramatic 
writers.  It  is  apparent,  that  in  the  frame  and  conltitution  of  his  genius  there 
was  no  defect,  but  fome  faculty  or  other  was  fuffered  to  lie  dormant,  and  the  reft 
of  courfe  were  exerted  with  lefs  efficacy :  at  one  time  we  fee  his  wit  fuperceding 
all  his  other  talents ;  at  another  his  invention  runs  riot,  and  multiplies  incidents 
and  characters  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  all  the  received  laws  of  the  drama. 
Generally  his  judgment  was  very  little  confulted.  And  indeed,  how  could  it  be 
otherwiie  ?   When  he  had  contracted  to  bring  on  a  play,  or  a  farce,  it  is  well 
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known  by  many  of  his  friends  now  living,  that  he  would  go  home  rather  late  from 
a  tavern,  and  would,  the  next  morning,  deliver  a  fcene  to  the  players  written  upon 
the  papers,  which  had  wrapped  the  tobacco,  in  which  he  fo  much  delighted. 

Notwithstanding  the  inaccuracies,  which  have  arifen  from  this  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  there  is  not  a  play  in  the  whole  collection  which  is  not 
remarkable  for  fome  degree  of  merit  very  ftriking  in  its  kind  ;  in  general,  there 
prevails  a  fine  idea  of  character ;  occafionally,  we  fee  the  true  comic  both  of  fi- 
tuation  and  fentiment ;  and  always,  we  find  a  ftrong  knowledge  of  life,  deliver- 
ed indeed  with  a  cauftic  wit,  but  often  zefied  with  fine  infulions  of  the  ridicu- 
lous :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  plays  and  farces  of  our  author  are  well  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  this  general  edition  of  his  works ;  and  the  reader,  who  perufes 
them  attentively,  will  not  only  carry  away  with  him  many  ufeful  difcoveries  of 
the  foibles,  affectations,  and  humours  of  mankind,  but  will  alfo  agree  with  me 
that  inferior  productions  are  now  fuccefsful  upon  the  itage. 

As  it  was  the  lot  of  Henry  Fielding  to  write  always  with  a  view  to  profit,  it 
cannot  but  mortify  a  benevolent  mind  to  perceive*  from  our  author's  own  ac- 
count (for  he  is  generally  honeft  enough  to  tell  the  reception  his  pieces  met  with) 
that  he  derived  but  fmall  aids  towards  his  fubfiftence  from  the  treasurer  of  the  play- 
houfe.  One  of  his  farces  he  has  printed  as  it  was  damned  at  the  theatre  royal  in 
Drury-lane;  and  that  he  might  be  more  generous  to  his  enemies  than  they  were  willing 
to  be  to  him,  he  informs  them,  in  the  general  preface  to  hisMifcellanics,  that  for  the 
Wedding  Day,  though  acted  fix  nights,  his  profits  from  the  houfe  did  not  exceed 
fifty  pounds.  A  fate  not  much  better  attended  him  in  his  earlier  productions ;  but 
the  feverityof  the  public,  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies  met  with  a  noble  alleviation 
from  the  patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  John  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  late 
Duke  of  Roxborough,and  manyperfonsof  diitinguifhed  rank  and  character;  among 
whom  may  be  numbered  the  prefent  Lord  Lyttelton,  whofe  friendship  to  our 
author  foftened  the  rigour  of  his  misfortunes,  while  he  lived,  and  exerted  itfelf 
towards  his  memory,  when  he  was  no  more,  by  taking  pains  to  clear  up  impu- 
tations of  a  particular  kind,  which  had  been  thrown  out  againlt  his  character. 

Mr.  Fielding  had  not  been  long  a  writer  for  the  ftage,  when  he  married 
Mifs  Craddock,  a  beauty  from  Salilbury.  About  that  time  his  mother  dying, 
a  moderate  eftate  at  Stowcr  in  Dorfetfhire  devolved  to  him.  To  that  place  he 
retired  with  his  wife,  on  whom  he  doated,  with  a  resolution  to  hid  adieu  to  all 
the  follies  and  intemperancies  to  which  he  had  addicted  himfclf  in  the  career 
of  a  town-life.  But  unfortunately  a  kind  of  family-pride  here  gained  an  af- 
cendant  over  him,  and  he  began  immediately  to  vie  in  tjplendor  with  the  neigh- 
bouring country  lquircs.  With  an  eftate  not  much  above  two  hundred  pounds 
a-ycar,  and  his  wife's  fortune,  which  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
he  encumbered  himfclf  with  a  large  retinue  of  fervants  all  clad  in  coftly  yellow 
liveries.     For  their  mailer's  honour,  thefe  people  could  not  defcend  fo  low  as  to 
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be  careful  in  their  npparel,  but  in  a  month  or  two  were  unfit  to  be  feen  ;  the 
(quire's  dignity  required  that  they  fhould  be  new-equipped  ;  and  his  chief  pleafure 
conlilHng  in  focicty  and  convivial  mirth,  hofpitality  threw  open  his  doors,  and, 
in  lei's  than  three  years,  entertainments,  hounds  and  horfes  entirely  devoured  a 
little  patrimony,  which,  had  it  been  managed  with  ceconomy,  might  have  fe- 
cured  to  him  a  llate  of  independence  for  the  red  of  his  life  ;  and,  with  inde- 
pendence, a  thing  flill  more  valuable,  a  character  free  from  thofe  interpreta- 
tions, which  the  fevcrity  of  mankind  generally  puts  upon  the  actions' of  a  man, 
whofc  imprudencies  have  led  him  into  difficulties  :  for  when  once  it  is  the  fa- 
shion to  condemn  a  character  in  thegrofs,  few  are  willing  to  diftingutfh  between 
the  impulfes  of  necefllty,  and  the  inclinations  of  tlie  heart.  Scnlible  of  the  dif- 
agreeable  Situation  he  had  now  reduced  himfelf  to,  our  author  immediately  de- 
termined to  exert  his  bed:  endeavours  to  recover,  what  he  had  wantonly  thrown 
away,  a  decent  competence  ;  and  being  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  betook 
himfelf  to  the  Study  of  the  law.  The  friendships  he  met  with  in  the  courfe  of 
his  fludies,  and  indeed  through  the  remainder  of  his  life,  from  the  gentlemen  of 
that  profefTion  in  general,  and  particularly  from  fome,  who  have  Since  rifen  to 
be  the  firfl  ornaments  of  the  law,  will  for  ever  do  honour  to  his  memory.  His 
application,  while  he  was  a  fludent  in  the  Temple,  was  remarkably  intenfe ; 
and  though  it  happened  that  the  early  tafte  he  had  taken  of  pleafure  would  oc- 
cafionally  return  upon  him,  and  confpire  with  his  fpirits  and  vivacity  to  carry 
him  into  the  wild  enjoyments  of  the  town,  yet  it  was  particular  in  him  that  amidft 
all  his  dissipations  nothing  could  fupprefs  the  thirSt  he  had  for  knowledge,  and 
the  delight  he  felt  in  reading  ;  and  this  prevailed  in  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
has  been  frequently  known  by  his  intimates,  to  retire  late  at  night  from  a  tavern 
to  his  chambers,  and  there  read,  and  make  extracts  from  the  mod  abftrufe  au- 
thors, for  feveral  hours  before  he  went  to  bed ;  fo  powerful  were  the  vigour  of 
his  conflitution  and  the  activity  of  his  mind.  A  parody  on  what  Paterculus. 
fays  of  Scipio  might  juftly  be  applied  to  Henry  Fielding  :  always  over  a  focial 
bottle  or  a  book,  he  enured  his  body  to  the  dangers  of  intemperance,  and  ex- 
ercifed  his  mind  with  Studies  :  femperque  inter  arma  ac  Jiudia  verfatus,  aut  cor- 
pus periculis,  ant  animum  difciplinis  exereuit.  After  the  cuftomary  time  of  pro- 
bation at  the  Temple,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  was  allowed  to  have  car- 
ried with  him  to  Weftminfter  Hall  no  incompetent  (hare  of  learning.  He  at- 
tended with  punctual  aSTiduity  both  in  term-time  and  on  the  Weflern  circuit,  as 
long  as  his  health  permitted  him  -,  but  the  gout  foon  began  to  make  fuch  af- 
faults  upon  him,  as  rendered  it  impoflible  for  him  to  be  as  conftant  at  the  bar 
as  the  laborioufnefs  of  his  profeSTion  required  :  he  could  only  now  follow  the 
law  by  fnatches,  at  fuch  intervals  as  were  free  from  indifpoution ;  which  could 
not  but  be  a  difpiriting  circumftance,  as  he  faw  himfelf  at  once  difabled  from 
ever  rifing  to  the  eminence  he  afpired  to.  However,  under  the  feverities  of  pain 
and  want,  he  (till  purfued  his  refearches  with  an  eagernefs  of  curiofity  peculiar 
to  him;  and,  though  it  is  wittily  remarked  by  Wycherley,  that  Apollo  and 
Littleton  feldom  meet  in  the  fame  brain,  yet  Mr.  Fielding  is  allowed  to  have 
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acquired  a  refpectable  (hare  of  jurifprudence,  and  in  fome  particular  branches  he 
is  laid  to  have  arifen  to  a  great  degree  of  eminence,  more  efpecially  in  crown- 
law,  as  may  be  judged  from  his  leaving  two  volumes  in  folio  upon  that  fubject. 
This  work  ftiU  remains  unpublished  in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Sir  John, 
Fielding  ;  and  by  him  I  am  informed  that  it  is  deemed  perfect  in  fome  parts.     It 
will  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  great  force  and  vigour  of  his  mind,  if  we  con- 
lider  him  purluing  fo  arduous  aftudy  under  the  exigencies  of  family-diftrefs,  with, 
a  wife  and  children,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  looking  up  to  him  for  fubfift- 
ence,  with  a  body  lacerated  by  the  acutefl  pains,  and  with  a  mind  diffracted  by 
a  thoufand  avocations,  and  obliged  for  immediate  fupfrly  to  produce  almoil  ex- 
tempore a  play,  a  farce,  a  pamphlet,  or  a  news-paper.     A  large  number  of  fu- 
gitive political  tracts,  which  had  their  value  when  the  incidents  were  actually 
pafling  on  the  great  fcene  of  bufinefs,  came  from  his  pen  :  the  periodical  paper, 
called  the  Champion,  owed  its  chief  fupport  to  his  abilities;  and  tho'  hiseflaysin 
that  collection  cannot  now  be  fo  afecrtained,  as  to  perpetuate  them  in  this  edition 
of  his  works,  yet  the  reputation  arifing  to  him  at  the  time  of  publication  was 
not  inconfiderable.     It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  wrote  much  poetry  :  with 
fuch  talents  as  he  porTerled,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  he  was  unqualified  to  ac- 
quit himfelf  handfomely  in  that  art ;  but  correct  verification  probably  required 
more  pains  and  time  than  his  exigencies  would  allow.     In  the  preface  to  his 
Mifcellanies  he  tells  us,  that  his  poetical  pieces  were  moftly  written  when  he 
was  very  young,  and  were  productions  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  head.     He 
adds,  that  this  branch  of  writing  is  what  he  very  little  pretended  to,  and  was 
very  little  his  purfuit.     Accordingly,  out  of  this  edition,  which  is  intended  to 
confifl  entirely  of  pieces  more  highly  finifhed  than  works  of  mere  amufement 
generally  are,  his  verfes  are  all  difcarded  :  but  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  ability  in  this 
way,  it  is  judged  proper  to  preferve,  in  this  EfTay  on  his  Life  and  Genius,  one 
fhort  piece,  which  the  reader  will  not  find,  unentertaining. 


An       EPISTLE 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

TX7HILE  at  the  helm  of  ftate  you  ride, 
*  *     Our  nations  envy  and  its  pride ; 
While  foreign  courts  with  wonder  gaze, 
And  curfe  thofe  councils,  which  they  praife  j 
Would  you  not  wonder,  Sir,  to  view 
Your  bard  a  greater  man  than  you  ? 
Which  that  he  is,  you  cannot  doubt. 
When  you  have  read  the  fequel  out. 

You 
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You  know,  great  Sir,  that  ancient  fellows, 
Philofophers,  and  fuch  folks,  tell  us, 
No  great  analogy  between 
Greatncfs  and  happinefs  is  feen. 
If  then,  as  it  might  follow  ftxeight, 
Wretched  to  be,  is  to  be  great ; 
Forbid  it,  Gods,  that  you  mould  try 
What  'tis  to  be  fo  great  as  I. 

The  family  that  dines  the  lateft, 
Is  in  our  flreet  efteem'd  the  greateft ; 
But  lateft  hours  muft  furely  fall 
'Fore  him,  who  never  dines  at  all. 

Your  tafte  in  architect,  you  know, 
Hath  been  admir'd  by  friend  and  foe ; 
But  can  your  earthly  domes  compare 
With  all  my  caftles — in  the  air  ? 

We're  often  taught,   it  doth  behove  us 
To  think  thofe  greater,  who're  above  us ; 
Another  inftance  of  my  glory, 
Who  live  above  you,  twice  two  ftory  ; 
And  from  my  garret  can  look  down 
On  the  whole  ftreet  of  Arlington  *. 

Greatness  by  poets  ftill  is  painted 
With  many  followers  acquainted  : 
This  too  doth  in  my  favour  fpeak  ; 
Tour  levee  is  but  twice  a  week  ; 
From  mine  I  can  exclude  but  one  day, 
My  door  is  quiet  on  a  Sunday. 

Nor  in  the  manner  of  attendance 
Doth  your  great  bard  claim  lefs  afcendance ; 
Familiar  you  to  admiration 
May  be  approach'd  by  all  the  nation  ; 
While  I,  like  the  Mogul  in  Indo, 
Am  never  fecn  but  at  my  window. 
If  with  my  greatnefs  you're  offended, 
The  fault  is  eafily  amended  ; 
For  I'll  come  down  with  wondrous  eafe, 
Into  whatever  place  you  pleafe. 

*  Where  Sir  Robert  lived. 

I'm 
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I'm  not  ambitious ;  little  matters 
Will  ferve  us  great,  but  humble  creatures. 
Suppofe  a  Secretary  o'  this  lfle 
Juft  to  be  doing  with  a  while ; 
Admiral,  gen'ral,  judge,  or  bimop : 
Or  I  can  foreign  treaties  difh  up. 
If  the  good  genius  of  the  nation 
Should  call  me  to  negociation, 
Tufcan  and  French  are  in  my  head, 
Latin  I  write,  and  Greek — I  read. 

If  you  mould  aflt,  what  pleafes  bed  I 
To  get  the  mod,  and  do  the  lead. 
What  fitted  for  ? — You  know,  I'm  fure, 
I'm  fitted  for zfne-cure. 

This  piece,  it  appears,  was  written  in  the  year  1730,  and  it  fhews  at  once  our 
author's  early  acquaintance  with  didrefs,  and  the  firmnefs  of  mind,  which  he 
fupported  under  it.  Of  his  other  works  (I  mean  fuch  as  were  written  before  his 
genius  was  come  to  its  full  growth)  an  account  will  naturally  be  expected  in 
this  place ;  and  fortunately  he  has  fpoken  of  them  himfelf  in  the  difcourfe  pre- 
fixed to  his  Mifcellanies  (which  is  not  reprinted  in  the  body  of  this  edition)  in 
terms  fo  moded  and  fenfible  that  I  am  fure  the  reader  will  difpenfe  with  any 
other  criticifm  or  analyfis  of  them. 

"  The  EfTay  on  Converfation,"  fays  Mr.  Fielding,  "  was  defigned  to  ridicule 
out  of  focicty,  one  of  the  mod  pernicious  evils  which  attends  it,  viz.  pamper- 
ing the  grofs  appetites  of  felfifhnefs  and  ill-nature,  with  the  fhame  and  dif- 
quictudc  of  others ;  whereas  true  good-breeding  confids  in  contributing  to  the 
fotisfaclion  and  happinefs  of  all  about  us." 

"  The  EfTay  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  Characters  of  Men  expofes  a  fecond  great 
evil,  namely  hypocrify ;  the  bane  of  all  virtue,  morality  and  goodnefs ;  and  may 
fcrvc  to  arm  the  honed,  undefigning,  open-hearted  man,  who  is  generally  the 
prey  of  this  monder,  againd  it." 

The  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  it  mould  feem,  provoked  the  dull, 
mort-fignted,  and  malignant  enemies  of  our  author  to  charge  him  with  an  in- 
tention to  fubvcrt  the  fettled  notions  of  mankind  in  philosophy  and  religion : 
for  he  aflures  us,  in  form,  that  he  did  not  intend,  in  this  allegorical  piece,  "  to 
opix)fe  any  prevailing  fyilem,  or  to  erect  a  new  one  of  his  own.  With  greater 
juflice,"  he  adds,  "  that  he  might  be  arraigned  of  ignorance,  for  having,  in  the 
"  relation  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Julian,  whom  they  call  the 
u  Apellate,  done  many  violences  to  hidory,   and  mixed  truth  and  falfehood 

"  with 
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«'  with  much  freedom.  But  he  profefTed  fiction,  and  though  he  chofe  fome 
•*  facts  out  of  hiftory,  to  embellilh  his  work,  and  fix  a  chronology  to  it,  he 
4<  has  not,  however,  confined  himfelf  to  nice  exactnefs,  having  often  ante- 
"  dated,  and  fometimcs  poft-dated  the  matter,  which  he  found  in  the  Spanim 
"  hiftory,  and  tranfplanted  into  his  work."  The  reader  will  find  a  great  deal 
of  true  humour  in  many  paiTages  of  this  production  ;  and  the  furprize  with 
which  he  has  made  Mr.  Addifon  hear  of  the  Eleufmian  Myjleries,  in  the  fixth 
/Eneid,  is  a  well  turned  compliment  to  the  learned  author  who  has,  with  fo 
much  elegance  and  ability,  traced  out  the  analogy  between  Virgil's  fyftem  and 
thofe  memorable  rites. 

With  regard  to  the  Hiftory  of  Jonathan  Wild,  his  defign,  he  tells  us,  was 
not  "  to  enter  the  lifts  with  that  excellent  hiftorian,  who,  from  authentic  pa- 
*'  pers  and  records,  &c.  hath  given  fo  fatisfactory  an  account  of  this  great  man; 
"  nor  yet  to  contend  with  the  memoirs  of  the  ordinary  of  Newgate,  which  ge- 
'*  nerally  contain  a  more  particular  relation  of  what  the  heroes  are  to  furTer  in 
**  the  next  world,  than  of  what  they  did  in  this.  The  hiftory  of  Jonathan 
*«  Wild  is  rather  a  narrative  of  fuch  actions,  as  he  might  have  performed,  or 
'*  would,  or  mould  have  performed,  than  what  he  really  did ;  and  may  in  rea- 
*'  lity  as  well  fuit  any  other  fuch  great  man,  as  the  perfon  himfelf,  whofe  name 
"  it  bears.  As  it  is  not  a  very  faithful  portrait  of  Jonathan  Wild,  fo  neither  is 
**  it  intended  to  reprefent  the  features  of  any  other  perfon;  roguery,  and 
4t  not  a  rogue,  is  the  fubject ;  fo  that  any  particular  application  will  be  un- 
"  fair  in  the  reader,  efpccially  if  he  knows  much  of  the  great  world,  fince  he 
"  muft  then  be  acquainted  with  more  than  one,  on  whom  he  can  fix  the  re- 
"  femblance." 

Our  author  proceeds  to  give  a  further  account  of  this  work  in  a  ftrain,  which 
ihews,  however  converfant  he  might  be  in  the  characters  of  men,  that  he  did  not 
furTer  a  gloomy  mifanthropy  to  take  fuch  poiTeiTion  of  him,  as  to  make  him  en- 
tertain depreciating  ideas  of  mankind  in  general,  without  exceptions  in  favour 
of  a  great  part  of  the  fpecies.  Though  the  palTage  be  long,  I  (hall  here  tranferibe 
it,  as  it  will  prove  fubfervient  to  two  purpofes  :  it  will  throw  a  proper  light 
upon  the  Hiftory  of  Jonathan  Wild,  and  it  will  do  honour  to  Mr.  Fielding's  fen- 
timents.  "  I  folemnly  proteft,"  fays  he,  "  that  I  do  by  no  means  intend,  in  the 
"  character  of  my  hero,  to  reprefent  human  nature  in  general.  Such  infinua- 
"  tions  muft  be  attended  with  very  dreadful  conclufions  ;  nor  do  I  fee  any  other 
"  tendency  they  can  naturally  have,  but  to  encourage  and  footh  men  in  their 
"  villanies,  and  to  make  every  well-difpofed  man  difclaim  his  own  fpecies, 
"  and  curfe  the  hour  of  his  birth  into  fuch  a  fociety.  For  my  part,  I  under- 
"  ftand  thofe  writers,  who  defcribe  human  nature  in  this  depraved  character, 
*'  as  fpeaking  only  of  fuch  perfons  as  Wild  and  his  gang ;  and,  1  think,  it  may 
"  be  juftly  inferred,  that  they  do  not  find  in  their  own  bofoms  any  deviation 
*•  from  the  general  rule.     Indeed  it  would  be  an  infufferable  vanity  in  them 
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u  to  conceive  themfclves  as  the  only  exception  to  it.     But  without  confidering 
u  Newgate  as  no  other  than  human  nature  with  its  maflc  off,  which  fome  very 
"  fhamelefs  writers  have  done,  I  think  we  may  be  excufed  for  fufpecting,  that 
"  the  fplendid  palaces  of  the  great  are  often  no  other  than  Newgate  with  the 
"  mafk  on ;  nor  do  I  know  any  thing  which  can  raife  an  honefl  man's  indig- 
nation higher,  than  that  the  fame  morals  mould  be  in  one  place  attended 
with  all  imaginable  mifery  and  infamy,  and  in  the  other,  with  the  highefb 
luxury  and  honour.     Let  any  impartial  man  in  his  fenfes  be  afked,  for  which 
of  thefe  two  places  a  compofition  of  cruelty,  luft,  avarice,  rapine,  infolence, 
"  hypocrify,  fraud  and  treachery,  is  bell  fitted  ?  Surely  his  anfwer  mud  be  ccr- 
"  tain  and  immediate ;  and  yet  I  am  afraid  all  thefe  ingredients,  glofTed  over 
"  with  wealth  and  a  title,  have  been  treated  with  the  higheft  refpect  and  ve- 
u  neration  in  the  one,  while  one  or  two  of  them  have  been  condemned  to  the 
gallows  in  the  other.    If  there  are  then  any  men  of  fuch  morals,  who  dare  call 
themfelves  great,  and  are  fo  reputed,  or  called  at  leaft,  by  the  deceived  mul- 
titude, furely  a  little  private  cenfure  by  the  few  is  a  very  moderate  tax  for 
them  to  pay,  provided  no  more  was  to  be  demanded  :  but  however  the  glare  of 
riches  and  awe  of  title  may  dazzle  and  terrify  the  vulgar ;  nay,  however  hy- 
pocrify may  deceive  the  more  difcerning,  there  is  flill  a  judge  in  every  man's 
breaft,  which  none  can  cheat  or  corrupt,  tho'  perhaps  it  is   the  only  uncor- 
rupt  thing  about  him.     And  yet,  inflexible  and  honcft  as  this  judge  is  (how- 
ever polluted  the  bench  be  on  which  he  fits)  no  man  can,  in  my  opinion,  en- 
joy any  applaufe,  which  is  not  adjudged  to  be  his  due.     Nothing  feems  to 
me  more  prepofterous   than  that,  while  the  way  to  true  honour  lies  fo  open 
and  plain,  men  mould  feek  falfe  by  fuch  perverfe  and   rugged  paths ;  that 
while  it  is  fo  eafy  and  fafe,  and  truly  honourable  to   be  good,  men   mould 
wade  through  difficulty  and  danger,  and  real  infamy,  to  be  great,  or  to  ufe 
a  fynonimous  word,  villains.     Nor  hath  goodnefs  lefs  advantage  in  the  article 
of  pleafure,  than  of  honour,  over  this  kind  of  greatnefs.     The  fame  righteous 
"  judge  always  annexes  a  bitter  anxiety  to  the  purchafes  of  guilt,  whilfl  it  adds 
double  fweetnefs  to  the  enjoyments  of  innocence  and  virtue  ;  for  fear,  which, 
all  the  wife  agree,  is  the  mod  wretched  of  human  evils,  is,  in  fome  degree, 
always  attending  the  former,  and  never  can  in  any  manner  moleft  the  happi- 
ncfs  of  the  latter.     This  is  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  incul- 
cate in  this  hiftory,  confining  myfelf  at  the  fame  time  within  the  rules  of 
probability  :  for,  except  in  one  chapter,  which  is  meant  as  a  burlefque  on 
the  extravagant  accounts  of  travellers,  I  believe  I  have  not  exceeded  it.     And 
though  perhaps  it  fometimes  happens,  contrary  to  the  inftanccs  I  have  given, 
that  the  villain  fucceeds  in  his  purfuit,  and  acquires   fome  tranfitory   imper- 
fect honour  or  pleafure  to  himfelf  for  his  iniquity;  yet,  I  believe,  he  oftener 
fhares  the  fate  of  Jonathan   Wildy  and  fuffers  the  punifhment,  without  ob- 
"  taining  the  reward.     As  I  believe  it  is  not  eafy  to  teach  a  more  ufeful  leflbn 
"  than  this,  if  I  have  been  able  to  add  the  pleafant  to  it,  I  might  flatter  my- 
u  felf  with  having  carried  every  point.     But,  perhaps,  fome  apology  may  be 
Vol.  I.  d  "  required 
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*«  required  of  me,  for  having  ufed  the  word  greatnefs,  to  which  the  world 
"  have  annexed  fuch  honourable  ideas,  in  fo  difgraceful  and  contemptuous  a 
"  light.  Now  if  the  fact  be,  that  the  greatnefs  which  is  commonly  worfhip- 
"  ped,  is  really  of  that  kind  which  I  have  here  reprefented,  the  fault  fecms 
"  rather  to  lie  in  thofe  who  have  afcribed  to  it  thofe  honours,  to  which  it  hath 
"  not  in  reality  the  leaf!  claim.  The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  we  often  con- 
"  found  the  ideas  of  goodnefs  and  greatnefs  together,  or  rather  include  the 
*'  former  ip  our  idea  of  the  latter.  If  this  be  fo,  it  is  furely  a  great  error,  and 
*'  no  lefs  than  a  miftake  of  the  capacity  forthe  will.  In  reality,  no  qualities  can 
*'  be  more  diftinct :  for  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  benevolence,  honour, 
honefty,  and  chanty,  make  a  good  man ;  and  that  parts  and  courage  are  the 
efficient  qualities  of  a  great  man  ;  fo  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  the  ingredients 
which  compofe  the  former  of  thefe  characters  bear  no  analogy  to,  nor  depend- 
"  ence  on  thofe,  which  conftitute  the  latter.  A  man  may  therefore  be  great  with- 
•'  out  being  good,  or  good  without  being  great.  However,  though  the  one  bear 
*'  no  neceflary  dependence  on  the  other,  neither  is  there  any  abfblute  repugnancy 
"  among  them,  which  may  totally  prevent  their  union  ;  fo  that  tney  may, 
"  though  not  of  neceflity,  aflemble  in  the  fame  mind,  as  they  actually  did, 
"  and  all  in  the  higheft  degree,  in  thofe  of  Socrates  and  Brutus;  and  perhaps 
"  in  fome  among  us.  I  at  leaft  know  one,  to  whom  nature  could  have  added 
**  no  one  great  or  good  quality,  more  than  Hie  hath  beftowed  on  him.  Here 
"  then  appear  three  diftinct  characters ;  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  great  and 
"  good.  The  laft  of  thefe  is  the  true  fublime  in  human  nature ;  that  eleva- 
*'  tion,  by  which  the  foul  of  man,  raifing  and  extending  itfelf  above  the  order 
"  of  this  creation,  and  brightened  with  a  certain  ray  of  divinity,  looks  down 
"  on  the  condition  of  mortals.  This  is  indeed  a  glorious  object,  on  which  we 
"  can  never  gaze  with  too  much  praife  and  admiration.  A  perfect  work  !  the 
"  Iliad  of  nature  !  ravifhing,  and  aftonifhing,  and  which  at  once  fills  us  with 
*'  love,  with  wonder,  and  delight.  The  fecond  falls  greatly  fhort  of  this  perfection, 
"  and  yet  hath  its  merit.  Our  wonder  ceafes  j  our  delight  is  leflened  -,  but  our 
"  love  remains;  of  which  pallion  goodnefs  hath  always  appeared  to  me  the 
"  only  true  and  proper  object.  On  this  head,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
"  that  I  do  not  conceive  my  good  man  to  be  abfolutely  a  fool  or  a  coward  ;  but 
*'  that  he  often  partakes  too  little  of  parts  or  courage  to  have  any  pretenfion  to 
*'  greatnefs.  Now  as  to  that  greatnefs,  which  is  totally  devoid  of  goodneis, 
*'  it  feems  to  me  in  nature  to  refemble  the  falfe  fublime  in  poetry,  where  bom- 
"  baft  is,  by  the  ignorant  and  ill-judging  vulgar,  often  miftaken  for  folid  wit 
"  and  eloquence,  whilfl  it  is  in  effect  the  very  reverfe.  Thus  pride,  often ta- 
"  tion,  infolence,  cruelty,  and  every  kind  of  villany,  are  often  conftrued  into 
"  true  greatnefs  of  mind,  in  which  we  always  include  an  idea  of  goodnefs. 
This  bombafl  greatnefs  then  is  the  character  I  intend  to  expofe ;  and  the  more 
this  prevails  in  and  deceives  the  world,  taking  to  itfelf  not  only  riches  and 
power,  but  often  honour,  or  at  leaft  the  fhadow  of  it,  the  more  neceflary  it  is 
to  ftrip  the  monfter  of  thefe  falfe  colours,  and  fhew  it  in  its  native  defor- 
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"  mlty ;  for  by  fuffering  vice  to  poflefs  the  reward  of  virtue,  we  do  a  double 
"  injury  to  fociety,  by  encouraging  the  former,  and  taking  away  the  chief  in- 
"  centive  to  the  latter.  Nay,  though  it  is,  I  believe,  impofllble  to  give  vice 
"  a  true  relifh  of  honour  and  glory,  or  though  we  give  it  riches  and  power,  to 
"  give  it  the  enjoyment  of  them  ;  yet  it  contaminates  the  food  it  cannot  tafte, 
«*  and  fullies  the  robe,  which  neither  fits  nor  becomes  it,  till  virtue  difdains 
"  them  both." 

Thus  hath  our  author  developed  the  defign,  with  which  he  wrote  the  hiftory 
of  Jonathan  Wild-,  a  noble  purpofe  furely,  and  of  the  higheft  importance  to  fociety. 
A  fatire  like  this,  which  at  once  ftrips  off  the  fpurious  ornaments  of  hypocrify, 
and  fhews  the  genuine  beauty  of  the  moral  character,  will  be  always  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  who  deiires  to  rife  wifer  or  better  from  the  book 
he  pcrufes ;  not  to  mention  that  this  performance  hath  in  many  places  fuch  fea- 
fonings  of  humour,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  very  high  entertainment  to  all, 
who  have  a  tafte  for  exhibitions  of  the  abfurd  and  ridiculous  in  human  life.    But 
though  the  merit  of  the  Life  of  Jonathan  Wild  be  very  confiderable,  yet  it  mud; 
be  allowed  to  be  very  fhort  of  that  higher  order  of  compofition  which  our  au- 
thor attained  in  his  other  pieces  of  invention.     Hitherto  he  feems  but  prelud- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  fome  great  work,  in  which  all  the  component  parts  of  his 
genius  were  to  be  (ken  in  their  full  and  vigorous  exertion ;  in  which  his  imagi- 
nation was  to  ftrike  us  by  the  mod  lively  and  juft  colouring,  his  wit  to  enliven 
by  the  happieft  allufions,  his  invention  to  enrich  with  the  greatefl  variety  of 
character  and  incident,  and  his  judgment  to  charm   not  only  by  the  propriety 
and  grace  of  particular  parts,  but  by  the  order,  harmony,  and  congruity  of  the 
whole  :  to  this  high  excellence  he  made  ftrong  approaches  in  the  Jofeph  Andrews-, 
and  in  the  Tom  Jones  he  has  fairly  bore  away  the  palm. 

In  the  progrefs  of  Henry  Fielding's  talents  there  feem  to  have  been  three  re- 
markable periods;  one,  when  his  genius  broke  forth  at  once  with  an  effulgence 
fupcrior  to  all  the  rays  of  light  it  had  before  emitted,  like  the  fun  in  his  morn- 
ing glory,  without  the  ardor  and  the  blaze  which  afterwards  attend  him ;  the 
fecond,  when  it  was  difplayed  with  collected  force,  and  a  fullnefs  of  perfection, 
like  the  fun  in  meridian  majeity,  with  all  his  highefr,  warmth  and  fplendor -, 
and  the  third,  when  the  fame  genius,  grown  more  cool  and  temperate,  ftill  con- 
tinued to  cheer  and  enliven,  but  fhewed  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  tending  to 
its  decline,  like  the  fame  fun,  abating  from  his  ardor,  but  dill  gilding  the 
weftern  hemifphere. 

To  thefe  three  epochas  of  our  author's  genius,  the  reader  will  be  before-hand 
with  me  in  obferving  that  there  is  an  exact  correfpondency  in  the  Jofeph  An- 
drews, Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia,  Jofeph  Andrews,  as  the  preface  to  the  work 
infoims  us,  was  intended  for  an  imitation  of  the  ftile  and  manner  of  Cervantes : 
and  how  delightfully  he  has  copied  the  humour,  the  gravity,  and  the  fine  ridi- 
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die  of  his  matter,  they  can  witnefs  who  are  acquainted  with  both  writers.  The 
truth  is,  Fielding,  in  this  performance,  was  employed  in  the  very  province  for 
which  his  talents  were  peculiarly  and  happily  formed  ;  namely,  the  fabulous  nar- 
ration of  fome  imagined  action,  which  did  occur,  or  might  probably  have  occurred 
in  human  life.  Nothing  could  be  more  happily  conceived  than  the  character 
of  Parfon  Adams  for  the  principal  perfonage  of  the  work ;  the  humanity,  and 
benevolence  of  affection,  tne  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  the  zeal  for  virtue,  which 
come  from  him  upon  all  occafions,  attach  us  to  Mr.  Adams  in  the  mofl  en- 
dearing manner  ;  his  excellent  talents,  his  erudition,  and  his  real  acquirements 
of  knowledge  in  claflical  antiquity,  and  the  facred  writings,  together  with  his 
honefty,  command  our  efteem  and  refpect ;  while  his  Mmplicity  and  innocence 
in  the  ways  of  men  provoke  our  fmiles  by  the  contrail:  they  bear  to  his  real  in- 
tellectual character,  and  conduce  to  make  him  in  the  higheft  manner  the  object 
of  mirth,  without  degrading  him  in  our  eftimation,  by  the  many  ridiculous 
embaraflments  to  which  they  every  now  and  then  make  him  liable ;  and  to 
crown  the  whole,  that  habitual  abfence  of  mind,  which  is  his  predominant 
foible,  and  which  never  fails  to  give  a  tinge  to  whatever  he  is  about,  makes 
the  honeft  clergyman  almofr.  a  rival  of  the  renowned  Don  Quixote ;  the  adven- 
tures he  is  led  into,  in  confequence  of  this  infirmity,  afTuming  fomething  of  the 
romantic  air  which  accompanies  the  knight  errant,  and  the  circumftances  of 
his  forgetfulnefs  tending  as  ftrongly  to  excite  our  laughter  as  the  miftakes  of 
the  Spani(h  hero.  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  when  Don  Quixote  miftakes  the 
barber's  bafon  for  Mambrinos  helmet,  no  reader  ever  found  the  fituation  more 
ridiculous  and  truly  comic  than  Parfon  Adams's  travelling  to  London  to  fell  a 
fet  of  fermons,  and  actually  /napping  his  fingers  and  taking  two  or  three  turns 
round  the  room  in  extacy,  when  introduced  to  a  bookfeller  in  order  to  make  an 
immediate  bargain;  and  then  immediately  after,  not  being  able  to  find  thofefame 
fermons,  when  he  exclaims,  "  I  profefs,  I  believe  I  left  them  behind  me."  There 
are  many  touches  in  the  conduct  of  this  character,  which  occafion  the  moll  exquifite 
merriment;  and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  found  too  bold  an  affcrtion,  if  we  fay 
that  the  celebrated  character  of  an  abfent  man  by  La  Bruyere  is  extremely  fhort 
of  that  true  and  juft  refemblance  to  nature  with  which  our  author  has  delineated 
the  features  of  Adams :  the  former  indeed  is  carried  to  an  agreeable  extrava- 
gance, but  the  latter  has  the  fine  lights  and  fhades  of  probability.  It  will  not 
be  improper  here  to  mention  that  the  reverend  Mr.  Young,  a  learned  and 
much  efteemed  friend  of  Mr.  Fielding's,  fat  for  this  picture.  Mr.  Young  was 
remarkable  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  authors,  and  had  as 
paffionate  a  veneration  for  JEfchylus  as  Parfon  Adams  ;  the  overflowings  of  his 
benevolence  were  as  ftrong,  and  his  fits  of  reverie  were  as  frequent,  and  occur- 
red too  upon  the  mofl:  interefting  occafions.  Of  this  laft  obfervation,  a  lin- 
gular inftance  is  given  by  a  gentleman  who  ferved,  during  the  lafl  war  in 
Flanders,  in  the  very  fame  regiment  to  which  Mr.  Young  was  chaplain.  On 
a  fine  fummer's  evening,  he  thought  proper  to  indulge  himfelf  in  his  love  of  a 
/blitary  walk ;  and  accordingly  he  fallied  forth  from  his  tent :  the  beauties  of 
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the  hemifphere  and  the  landfkip  round  him  preffed  warmly  on  his  imagination ; 
his  heart  overflowed  with  benevolence  to  all  God's  creatures,  and  gratitude  to  the 
Supreme  Difpenfer  of  that  emanation  of  glory,  which  covered  the  face  of  things. 
It  is  very  pofiible  that  a  paflage  in  his  dearly  beloved  Mfchylus  occurred  to  his 
memory  on  this  occaiion,  and  feduced  his  thoughts  into  a  profound  meditation* 
Whatever  was  the  object  of  his  reflections,    certain  it  is  that  fomething  did 
powerfully  feize  his  imagination,  fo  as  to  preclude  all  attention  to  things  that 
lay  immediately  before  him ;  and,  in  that  deep  fit  of  abfence,  Mr.  Young  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey,  till  he  arrived  very  quietly  and  calmly  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  where  he  was,  with  difficulty,  brought  to  a  recollection  of  himfelf  by  the 
repetition  of  Slut  va  la,  from  the  foldiers  upon  duty.     The  officer,  who  com- 
manded,   finding  that  he  had  ftrayed  thither  in  the  undefigning  fimplicity  of 
his  heart,  and  feeing  an  innate  goodnefs  in  his  prifoner,  which  commanded  his 
refpcct,  very  politely  gave  him  leave  to  purfue  nis  contemplations  home  again. 
Such  was  the  gentleman  from  whom  the  idea  of  Parfon  Adams  was  derived  ;  how 
it  is  interwoven  into  the  Hirtory  of  Jofeph  Andrews,  and  how  fuftained  with  un- 
abating  pleafantry  to  the  conclufion,  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  as  it  is  fufficient- 
ly  felt  and  acknowledged.     The  whole  work  indeed  abounds  with  fituations  of 
the  truly  comic  kind  \  the  incidents  and  characters  are  unfolded  with  fine  turns 
of  furprize ;  and  it  is  among  the  few  works  of  invention,   produced   by  the 
Englifh  writers,  which   will  always  continue  in  requeft.     But  ftill  it  is  but  the 
fun-rife  of  our  author's  genius.     The  hint,  it  feems,  was  fuggefted  to  him  by 
the  fuccefs  of  the  late   Mr.  Richardfons  hiftory  of  Pamela  Andrews:  Jofeph  is 
here  reprefented  as  her  brother,  and  he  boafts  the  fame  virtue  and  continency 
which  are  the  characteriftics  of  his  fifter.     In  the  plan  of  the  work,  Mr.  Field- 
ing did  not  form  to  himfelf  a  circle  wide  enough  for  the  abundance  of  his  ima- 
gination ;  the  main  action  was  too  trivial  and  unimportant  to  admit  of  the  va- 
riety of  characters  and  events  which   the  reader  generally  looks  for  in   fuch 
productions  :  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  this  kind  of  writing  was  in  referve 
for  Mr.  Fielding  in  a  future  work. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Jofeph  Andrews,  the  laft  comedy,  which  came 
from  this  writer's  pen,  was  exhibited  on  the  ftage,  intitled  the  Wedding  Day: 
and,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  it  was  attended  with  an  indifferent  fhare  of 
fuccefs.  The  law  from  this  time  had  its  hot  and  cold  fits  with  him ;  he  pur- 
fued  it  by  ftarts,  and  after.frequent  intermimons,  which  are  ever  fatal  in  this 
profefiion,  in  which  whoever  is  lituated,  is,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  condition  of 
the  boatman  defcribed  in  the  Georgics,  working  his  way  againft  the  ftream ;  and 
if  he  fhould  by  chance  remit  from  his  labour,  he  is  rapidly  carried  back>  and 
lofes  from  the  progrefs  he  had  made. 

-Ji  bracchia  fortt  remifit, 
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Thefc  occafional  relaxations  of  induftry  Mr.  Fielding  felt,  and  he  alfo  felt  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  them ;  which  was  the  more  fevere  upon  him,  as  voluntary  and 
wilful  neglect  could  not  be  charged  upon  him.  The  repeated  (hocks  of  illnefs 
difabled  him  from  being  as  amduous  an  attendant  at  the  bar,  as  his  own  incli- 
nation, and  patience  of  the  moft  laborious  application,  would  otherwife  have 
made  him.  Befides  the  demands  for  expence,  which  his  valetudinarian  habit 
of  body  conftantly  made  upon  him,  he  had  likewife  a  family  to  maintain  ; 
from  bufinefs  he  derived  little  or  no  fupplies,  and  his  profpects  therefore  grew 
every  day  more  gloomy  and  melancholy.  To  thefe  difcouraging  circumftances, 
if  we  add  the  infirmity  of  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  the  agonies  he 
felt  on  her  account,  the  mcafure  of  his  afflictions  will  be  well  nigh  full.  To  fee 
her  daily  languishing  and  wearing  away  before  his  eyes,  was  too  much  for  a  man 
of  his  ftrong  fenfations;  the  fortitude  of  mind,  with  which  he  met  all  the 
other  calamities  of  life,  deferted  him  on  this  molt  trying  occafion ;  and  her 
death,  which  happened  about  this  time,  brought  on  fuch  a  vehemence  of  grief, 
that  his  friends  began  to  think  him  in  danger  of  lofing  his  reafon.  When  the 
firfr.  emotions  of  his  forrow  were  abated,  philofophy  adminiftered  her  aid ;  his 
refolution  returned,  and  he  began  again  to  ftruggle  with  his  fortune.  He  en- 
gaged in  two  periodical  papers  fuccefTively,  with  a  laudable  and  fpirited  defign 
of  rendering  fervicc  to  his  country.  The  firfl:  of  thefe  was  called  the  True  Pa~ 
triot,  which  was  let  on  foot  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  was  conducive  to 
the  excitement  of  loyalty,  and  a  love  for  the  conftitution  in  the  breafts  of  his 
countrymen.  A  project  of  the  fame  kind  had  been  executed  in  the  year  171 5, 
when  the  nation  laboured  under  the  fame  difficulties,  by  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Addifon,  who  afterwards  rofe  to  be  fecretary  of  ftate.  The  Freeholder  by  that 
elegant  writer  contains,  no  doubt,  many  feafonable  animadverfions,  and  a  deli- 
cate vein  of  wit  and  raillery :  but  it  may  be  pronounced  with  fafety,  that  in 
the  True  Patriot  there  was  difplayed  a  folid  knowledge  of  the  Britifh  laws,  and 
government,  together  with  occafional  fallies  of  humour,  which  would  have 
made  no  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  political  compofitions  of  an  Addifon^  or  a 
Swift.  The  yacobite  Journal  was  calculated  to  difcredit  the  mattered  remains 
of  an  unfucceisful  party,  and  by  a  well-applied  raillery  and  ridicule  to  bring 
the  fentiments  of  the  difaffected  into  contempt,  and  thereby  efface  them  not 
only  from  the  converfation,  but  the  minds  of  men.  How  excellently  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  defign,  may  be  felt  by  the  reader,  if  he  will  be  at  the  fmall 
trouble  of  turning  over  the  leaves,  which  clofe  the  fecond  volume  of  this  edition. 

Our  author  by  this  time  attained  the  age  of  forty-three;  and  being  incef- 
fantly  purfued  by  reiterated  attacks  of  the  gout,  he  was  wholly  rendered  inca- 
pable of  purfuing  the  bufinefs  of  a  barrifter  any  longer.  He  was  obliged  there- 
fore to  accept  an  office,  which  feldom  fails  of  being  hateful  to  the  populace, 
and  of  courfe  liable  to  many  injurious  imputations,  namely,  an  acting  magiftrate 
in  the  commiflion  of  the  peace  for  Middle/ex*  That  he  was  not  inattentive  to 
the  calls  of  his  duty,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  laboured  to  be  an  ufeful 
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citizen,  is  evident  from  the  many  tracts  he  publifhed,  relating  tofeveral  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  to  the  vices  and  mal-praclices  which  thofe  laws  were  intended  to 
reftrain.  Under  this  head  will  be  found  feveral  valuable  pieces;  particularly  a 
Charge  to  the  grand  jury,  delivered  at  Weflminfler  on  the  29th  of  June,  1749. 
In  this  little  work  the  niftory  of  grand  juries  from  their  origin,  and  the  wife 
intention  of  them  for  the  cognizance  of  abufe,  and  the  fafety  of  the  fubject,  are 
thought  to  be  traced  with  no  fmall  fkill  and  accuracy.  The  pamphlet  on  the 
Encreafe  and  Caufe  of  Robberies,  has  been  held  in  high  eftimation  by  fome  emi- 
nent perfons  who  have  adminiftered  juftice  in  Weftminfter  Hall,  and  flill  con- 
tinue to  ferve  their  country  in  a  legiflative  capacity.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of  Crown  Law;  and  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  mention  in  this  place  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  A  Propofal  for  the 
Maintainance  of  the  Poor ;  which,  though  it  is  not  reprinted  in  this  collection, 
not  being  deemed  of  a  colour  with  works  of  invention  and  genius,  yet  it  does 
honour  to  our  author  as  a  magistrate,  as  it  could  not  be  produced  without  intenfe 
application,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  community. 

Amidst  thefe  fevere  cxercifes  of  his  underftanding,  and  all  the  laborious 
duties  of  his  office,  his  invention  could  not  lie  ftill ;  but  he  found  leifure  to 
amufe  himfelf,  and  afterwards  the  world,  with  the  Hiflory  of  Tom  Jones.  And 
now  we  are  arrived  at  the  fecond  grand  epoch  of  Mr.  Fielding's  genius,  when 
all  his  faculties  were  in  perfect  unifon,  and  confpired  to  produce  a  complete  work. 
If  we  confider  Tom  Jones  in  the  fame  light  in  which  the  ableft  critics  have 
examined  the  Iliad,  the  Mneid,  and  the  Paradife  Loft,  namely,  with  a  view  to 
the  fable,  the  manners,  the  fentiments,  and  the  (tile,  we  mall  find  it  ftanding 
the  teft  of  the  fevereft  criticifm,  and  indeed  bearing  away  the  envied  praife 
of  a  complete  performance.  In  the  firft  place,  the  action  has  that  unity, 
which  is  the  boaft  of  the  great  models  of  compofition  ;  it  turns  upon  a  fingle 
event,  attended  with  many  circumftances,  and  many  fubordinate  incidents, 
which  feem,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  to  perplex,  to  entangle,  and  to  involve 
the  whole  in  difficulties,  and  lead  on  the  reader's  imagination,  with  an  eager- 
nefs  of  curiofity,  through  fcenes  of  prodigious  variety,  till  at  length  the  different 
intricacies  and  complications  of  the  fable  are  explained  after  the  fame  gradual 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  worked  up  to  a  crifis  :  incident  arifes  out  of 
incident;  the  feeds  of  every  thing  that  moots  up,  are  laid  with  a  judicious 
hand,  and  whatever  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  flory,  feems  naturally  to 
grow  out  of  thofe  paflages  which  preceded;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
bufinefs  with  great  propriety  and  probability  works  itfelf  up  into  various  em- 
baralTments,  and  then  afterwards,  by  a  regular  feries  of  events,  clears  itfelf 
from  all  impediments,  and  brings  itfelf  inevitably  to  a  conclufion ;  like  a  river, 
which,  in  its  progrefs,  foams  amongfl  fragments  of  rocks,  and  for  a  while  feems 
pent  up  by  unfurmountable  oppofitions  ;  then  angrily  dafhes  for  a  while,  then 
plunges  under  ground  into  caverns,  and  runs  a  fubterraneous  courfe,  till  at 
length  it  breaks  out  again,  meanders  round  the  country,  and  with  a  clear  pla- 
cid 
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cid  dream  flows  gently  into  the  ocean.     By  this  artful  management,  our  author 
has  riven  us  the  perfection  of  fable ;  which,  as  the  writers  upon  the  fubjecr 
have  juftly  obfcrved,  confifts  in  fuch  obftacles  to  retard  the  final  iflue  of  the 
whole,  as  mall  at  leaft,  in  their  confidences,    accelerate  the  eataftrophe,  and 
brine  it  evidently  and  neceffarily  to  that  period  only,  which,  in  the  nature  ot 
things,  could  arife  from  it ;  fo  that  the  aftion  could  not  remain  in  fufpenfe 
any  longer,  but   muft  naturally  clofe  and  determine  itfelf.     It  may  be  proper 
to  add,  that  no  fable  whatever  affords,  in  its  folution,  fuch  artful  ftates  of  fuf- 
pence,  fuch  beautiful  turns  of  furprife,  fuch  unexpected  incidents,  and  fuch 
fudden  difcoveries,  fometimes  apparently  cmbarraffing,  but  always  promihng 
the  eataftrophe,  and  eventually  promoting  the  completion  of  the  whole.     Vtda, 
the  celebrated  critic  of  Italy,  has  tranfmitted  down  to  us,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 
a  very  beautiful  idea  of  a  well-concerted  fable,  when  he  reprefents  the  reader  ot 
it  in  the  fituation  of  a  traveller  to  a  diftant  town,  who,  when  he  perceives  but  a 
faint  fhadowy  glimmering  of  its  walls,  its  fpires,  and  its  edifices,  purfues  his  jour- 
ney with  more  alacrity  than  when  he  cannot  fee  any  appearances  to  notify  the 
place  to  which  he  is  tedding,  but  is  obliged  to  purfue  a  melancholy  and  for- 
lorn road  through  a  depth  of  vallies,  without  any  objeft  to  flatter  or  to  raife 
his  expectation. 

Haud  alitcr,  longinqua  petit  qui  forte  viator 
Mania,  fi  fofitas  altis  in  collibus  arces 
Nunc  ctiam  dubias  oculis  videt,  incipit  ultra 
Ltetior  ire  viam,  placidumque  urgere  laborem, 
Quam  cum  nufquam  ulla  cernuntur  quas  adit  arces, 
Obfcurum  fed  iter  tedit  convallibus  imis. 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  thus  regular  and  uniform,  what  a  variety  of 
humorous  fcenes  of  life,  of  defcriptions,  and  charaders  has  our  author  found 
means  to  incorporate  with  the  principal  adion;  and  tins  too,  without  diftra<a-; 
ing  the  reader's  attention  with  objefts  foreign  to  his  fubjeft,  or  weakening  till 
general  intereft  by  a  multiplicity  of  epifodical  events  ?    Still  obferv.ng  the  grand 
efiential  rule  of  unitv  in  the  defign,  I  believe,  no  author  has  introduced  a  greater 
diverfity  of  characters,  or  difplayed  them  more  fully,  or  in  more  various  atti- 
tudes.    All-worthy  is  the  moft  amiable  pifture  in  the  world  of  a  man  who  does 
honour  to  his  fpecies :  in  his  own  heart  he  finds  conftant  propenfities  to  the  mod 
henevolent  and  generous  aftions,  and  his  undemanding  conduds  him  with  dilcre- 
tion  in  the  performance  of  whatever  his  goodnefs  fuggefts  to  him.    And  though  1 1 
is  apparent  that  the  author  laboured  this  portrait  con  amore,  and  meant  to _orter  i 
to  mankind  as  a  juft  objed  of  imitation,  he  hasfoberly  reftrained  himfeli  witnir 
the  bounds  of  probability,  nay,  it  may  be  faid,  of  Arid  truth  ;  as  in  the  gene- 
ral  opinion,  he  is  fuppoled  to  have  copied  here  the  features  of  a  worthy  cha- 
rafter  rtill  in  being.     Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  than  Western  i  hi: 
ruftic  manners,  his  natural  undifciplined  honefly,  his  half-enhghtened  under 
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ftnnding,  with  the  felf-pleafing  flircwdncfs  which  accompanies  it,  and  the  biafs 
of  his  mind  to  miftaken  politicks,  are  all  delineated  with  precifion  and  fine  hu- 
mour. The  fitters  of  thofe  two  gentlemen  are  aptly  introduced,  and  give  rife 
to  many  agreeable  fcenes.  Tom  Jones  will  at  all  times  be  a  fine  leflTon  to  young 
men  of  good  tendencies  to  virtue,  who  yet  fuffer  the  impetuofity  of  their  paf- 
fions  to  hurry  them  away.  Tbackwum  and  Square  are  excellently  oppofed  to 
each  other ;  the  former  is  a  well  drawn  picture  of  a  divine,  who  is  neglectful 
of  the  moral  part  of  his  character,  and  often  tatioufly  talks  of  religion  and  grace  ; 
the  latter  is  a  itrong  ridicule  of  thofe,  who  have  high  ideas  of  the  dignity  of 
our  nature,  and  of  the  native  beauty  of  virtue,  without  owning  any  obligations 
of  conduct  from  religion.  But  grace,  without  practical  goodnefs,  and  the  mo- 
ral fitnefs  of  things,  are  (hewn,  with  a  fine  vein  of  ridicule,  to  be  but  weak  prin- 
ciples of  action.  In  fhort,  all  the  characters  down  to  Partridge,  and  even  to  a 
maid  or  an  hoftler  at  an  inn,  are  drawn  with  truth  and  humour  :  and  indeed 
they  abound  fo  much,  and  are  fo  often  brought  forward  in  a  dramatic  manner, 
that  every  thing  may  be  faid  to  be  here  in  action  ;  every  thing  has  Manners  ; 
and  the  very  manners  which  belong  to  it  in  human  life.  They  look,  they 
act,  they  fpeak  to  our  imaginations  juft  as  they  appear  to  us  in  the  world.  The 
Sentiments  which  they  utter,  are  peculiarly  annexed  to  their  habits,  paf- 
fions,  and  ideas ;  which  is  what  poetical  propriety  requires ;  and,  to  the  ho- 
Inour  of  the  author,  it  mud  be  faid,  that,  whenever  he  addrefles  us  in  perfon, 
he  is  always  in  the  interefts  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  infpires,  in  a  (train  of 
moral  reflection,  a  true  love  of  goodnefs,  and  honour,  with  a  juft:  deteftation  of 
jimpofture,  hypocrify,  and  all  fpecious  pretences  to  uprightness. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  province  of  the  comic  mufe  that  requires  fo  great  a 
variety  of  (tile  as  this  kind  of  defcription  of  men  and  manners,  in  which  Mr. 
Fielding  fo  much  delighted.  The  laws  of  the  mock-epic,  in  which  this  fpecies 
of  writing  is  properly  included  demand,  that,  when  trivial  things  are  to  be  re- 
Drefented  with  a  burlefque  air,  the  language  (hould  be  raifed  into  a  fort  of  tu- 
Tior  of  dignity,  that  by  the  contraft  between  the  ideas  and  the  pomp  in  which 
l:hey  arc  exhibited,  they  may  appear  the  more  ridiculous  to  our  imaginations, 
bf  our  author's  talent  in  this  way,  there  are  inftances  in  almoft  every  chapter; 
ind  were  we  to  aflign  a  particular  example,  we  (hould  refer  to  the  relation  of  a 
xittle  in  the  Homericanjii/e.  On  the  other  hand,  when  matters,  in  appearance, 
f  higher  moment,  but,  in  reality,  attended  with  incongruous  circumftances,  are 

0  be  fet  forth  in  the  garb  of  ridicule,  which  they  deferve,  it  is  neceflary  that 
he  language  (hould  be  proportionably  lowered,  and  that  the  metaphors  and 
:pithets  made  ufe  of  be  transferred  from  things  of  a  meaner  nature,  that  fo  the 
alfe  importance  of  the  object  defcribed  may  fall  into  a  gay  contempt.  The  firft 
pecimen  of  this  manner  that  occurs  to  me  is  in  the  Jonathan  Wild:  "  For  my 
•  own  part,"  fays  he,  "  I  confefs  I  .look  on  this  death  of  hanging  to  be  as  proper 

1  for  a  hero  as  any  other  -,  and  I  folemnly  declare,  that  had  Alexander  the 
lei '  Great  been  hanged,  it  would  not  in  the  lead  have  dimini(hed  my  refpect  to 
inj    Vol.  I.  e  "  his 
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"  his  memory."  A  better  example  of  what  is  here  intended  might,  no  doubt, 
be  chofen,  as  things  of  this  nature  may  be  found  almoft  every  where  in  Tom 
Tones,  or  Tofeph  Andrews  ;  but  the  quotation  here  made  will  ferve  to  illuftrateJ 
and  that  is  fufficient.  The  mock-epic  has  likewife  frequent  occafion  for  the 
graveft  irony,  for  florid  defection,  for  the  true  fublime,  for  the  pathetic,  tor 
clear  and  perfpicuous  narrative,  for  poignant  fatire,  and  generous  panegyric*. 
For  all  thefe  different  modes  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Fielding's  genius  was  moft  hap- 
pily verfatile,  and  his  power  in  all  of  them  is  fo  confpicuous,  that  he  may  juKly 
be  faid  to  have  had  the  rare  lkill,  required  by  Horace,  of  giving  to  each  part  ot 
his  work  its  true  and  proper  colouring. 

Servare  vices,  operumque  cohres. 

In  this  confifts  the  fpecific  quality  of  fine  writing  :  and  thus  our  author  being 
confeffedly  eminent  in  all  the  great  effentials  of  composition,  in  fable  character, 
fentiment,  and  elocution ;  and  as  thefe  could  not  be  all  united  in  fo  high  an  ail 
femblage,  without  a  rich  invention,  a  fine  imagination,  an  enlightened  judg- 
ment, and  a  lively  wit,  we  may  fairly  here  decide  his  charafler,  and  pronounce 
him  the  English  Cervantes. 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  torn  Jones  we  find  our  author 
poffeffed  the  fofter  graces  of  charafter-painting,  and  of  description ij  many  fixa- 
tions   and  fentiments  are  touched   with  a  delicate  hand,  and  throughout  the 
work  he  feems  to  feel  as  much  delight  in  defcribing  the  amiable  part  of  human 
nature,  as  in  his  early  days  he  had  in  exaggerating  the  ftrong  and  harfli  features 
of  turpitude  and  deformity.     This  circumftance  breathes  an  air  of  philanthropy 
through  his  work,  and  renders  it  an  image  of  truth,  as  the  Roman  orator  calls  a 
comedy.     And  hence  it  arofe,   from  this  truth  of  charailer  which  prevails  in 
Tom  (ones,  in  conjunction  with   the  other  qualities  of  the  writer,  above  fet 
forth,  that  the  fuffrage  of  the  mofl  learned  critic  •  of  this  nation  was  given  to  our 
author,  when  he  &y8,  "  Monf.  de  Marivaux,  in  France,  and  Mr   Fielding  in 
"  England  ftand  the  foremoft   among  thofe,  who  have   given  a  taithtol  and 
••  chaile  copy  of  life  and  manners,  and  by  enriching  their  romance  w.ththe  befl 
"  n,lrt  of  the  comic  art,  may  be  faid  to  have  brought   it  to  perfcftion        Such 
a  favourable  decifion  from  fo  able  a  judge,  will  do  honour  to  Mr.  r  lelding  witll 
pofterity;  and  the  excellent  genius  of  the  perfon,  with  whom  he  has  paralleer 
him,  will  refleft  the  trueft  praife  on  the  author,  who  was  capable  oi  being  hi: 
ilhillrious  rival. 

M  A  r  i  v  A  u  x  poffeffed  rare  and  fine  talents ;  he  was  an  attentive  obferver  of  man- 
kind,  and  the  tranferipts  he  made  from  thence  are  the  image  of  truth.  At  hi: 
reception  into  the  French  Academy.be  was  told  in  an  elegant  fpeech,  made  by  thi 
Archbifliop  of  Sens,  that  the  celebrated  La  Bruyere  feemed  to  be  revived  in  him 
and  to  retrace  with  his  pencil  thofe  admirable  portraits  of  men  and  manners 

*  Dr.  Warb'jiMm.  . 
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which  formerly  unma/ked  fo  many  characters,  and  expofed  their  vanity  and  af- 
fectation. Marivaux  feems  never  fo  happy  as  when  he  is  reprobating  the  falib 
pretences  of  aflumcd  characters:  the  diftimulation  of  friends,  the  policy  of  the 
ambitious,  the  littlenefs  and  arrogance  of  the  great,  the  infolence  01  wealth,  the 
arts  of  the  courtezan,  the  impertinence  of  foppery,  the  refined  foibles  of  the 
fair  fex,  the  difllpation  of  youth,  the  gravity  of  falfe-importance,  the  fubtlctici 
of  hypocrify  and  exterior  religion,  together  with  all  the  delicacies  of  real  ho- 
nour, and  the  fentiments  of  true  virtue,  are  delineated  by  him  in  a  lively  and  ftrilo 
ing  manner.  He  was  not  contented  merely  to  copy  their  appearances  ;  he  went 
flill  deeper,  and  fearched  for  all  the  internal  movements  of  their  pafiions,  with 
a  curiofity  that  is  always  penetrating,  but  fometimes  appears  over-iblicitous, 
and,  as  the  critic  exprefTes  it,  ultra  perfect  urn  trabi.  It  is  not  intended  by  this 
to  infinuate  that  he  exceeds  the  bounds  of  truth  ;  but  occasionally  he  feems  to 
refine,  till  the  traces  grow  minute  and  almoft,  imperceptible.  He  is  a  painter, 
who  labours  his  portraits  with  a  careful  and  a  fcrupulous  hand  j  he  attaches 
himfelf  to  them  with  affection  ;  knows  not  when  to  give  over,  nefcivit  quod  bene 
ceffit,  re/inquere,  but  continues  touching  and  retouching,  till  his  traits  become  fo 
delicate,  that  they  at  length  are  without  efficacy,  and  the  attention  of  the  con- 
noifleur  is  tired,  before  the  diligence  of  the  artitt  is  weaned.  But  this  refine- 
ment of  Marivaux  is  apologized  for  by  the  remark  of  the  ethic  poet,  who  oh- 
fcrves  that  this  kind  or  enquiry  is 

Like  following  life  thro'  infects  we  diflect ; 
We  lofe  it  in  the  moment  we  detect. 

If  therefore  he  fometimes  feems  over-curious,  it  is  the  nature  of  his  fubject  that 
allures  him,  and,  in  general,  he  greatly  recompenfes  us  for  the  unwillingncfs  he 
fliews  to  quit  his  work,  by  the  valuable  illuftrations  he  gives  it,  and  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  marks  all  the  finer  features  of  the  mind.  His  diction,  it  mult 
not  he  d  idem  bled,  is  fometimes,  but  not  often,  far-fetched  and  drained  ;  and  it 
was  even  objected  to  him  in  the  fpeech,  already  mentioned  of  the  Archbijhop  of 
Sens,  that  his  choice  of  words  was  not  always  pure  and  legitimate.  Each 
phrafe,  and  often  each  word  is  a  fentence ;  but  he  was  apt  to  be  hazardous  and 
daring  in  his  metaphors,  which  was  obferved  to  him,  left  his  example  and  the 
connivance  of  the  Academy,  which  fits  in  a  kind  of  legiflative  capacity  upon 
works  of  taftc,  mould  occaiion  a  vicious  imitation  of  the  particulars  in  which 
he  was  deemed  defective.  This  criticifm  Marivaux  has  fomewhere  attempted  to 
anfwer,  by  obferving  that  he  always  writes  more  like  a  man  than  an  author, 
and  endeavours  to  convey  his  ideas  to  his  readers  in  the  fame  light  they  ltruck 
his  own  imagination,  which  had  great  fecundity,  warmth,  and  vivacity.  The 
Pay  fan  Parvenu  feems  to  be  the  Jqfeph  Andrews  of  this  author,  and  the  Mari- 
anne his  higher  work,  or  his  Tom  Jones.  They  are  both,  in  a  very  exquifite 
degree,  amufing  and  inflructive.  They  are  not  written,  indeed,  upon  any  of 
the  laws  of  compofition  promulged  by  Arijiotle,  and  expounded  by  his  fol- 
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lowers :  his  romances  begin  regularly  with  the  birth  and  parentage  of  the  prin- 
cipal perfon,  and  proceed  in  a  narrative  of  events,  including  indeed  great  va- 
riety, and  artfully  raifing  and  fufpending  our  expectation  :  they  are  rather  to  be 
called  Jitfitious  biography,  than  a  comic  fable,  confuting  of  a  beginning,  &  middle, 
and  end,  where  one  principal  action  is  offered  to  the  imagination,  in  its  pro- 
cefs  is  involved  in  difficulties,  and  rifes  gradually  into  tumult  and  perplexity, 
till,  in  a  manner  unexpe&ed,  it  works  itfelf  clear,  and  comes,  by  natural  but 
unforefcen  incidents,  to  a  termination. 

In  this  lad  mentioned  particular,  Fielding  boafts  a  manifeft  fuperiority  over 
Marivaux.     Uniformity  amidft  variety  is  juftly  allowed  in  all  works  of  inven- 
tion to  be  the  prime  fource  of  beauty,  and  it  is   the  peculiar  excellence  of  Tom 
Jones.     The  author,  for  the  mod  part,  is  more  readily  fatisfied  in  his  drawings 
of  charatter  than  the  French  writer;  the  (Irong  fpecihe  qualities  of  his  perfon-. 
ages  he  fets  forth  with  a  few  mafterly  ftrokes,  but  the  nicer  and  more  fubtlc 
workings  of  the  mind  he  is  not  fo  anxious  to  inveftigate  ;  when  the  paffions  are 
agitated,  he  can  give  us  their  connids,  and  their   various  traniitions,  but  he 
does  not  always  point  out  the  fecret  caufe  that  fets  them  in  motion,  or  in  the 
poet's  language,  «  the  fmall  pebble  that  ftirs  the  peaceful  lake."     Fielding  was 
more  attached  to  the  manners  than  to  the  heart :  in  defcriptions  of  the  former 
he  is  admirable  ;  in   unfolding  the  latter  he   is  not  equal  to  Marivaux.     In  the' 
management  of  his  dory,  he  piques  and  awakens  curiofity  moredrongly  than  his 
rival  of  France  ;  when  he  intereds  and  excites  our  affections,  he  fometimes  ope- 
rates more  by  the  force  of  fituation,  than  by  the  tender  pathetic  of  lentiment, 
for  which  the  author  of  Marianne  is  remarkable;  not  that  it  mud  be  imagined 
that  Fielding  wanted   thefe  qualities;  we  have  already  faid  the  reverfe  of  him  J 
but  in  thefe  particulars  Marivaux  has  the  preference.     In  point  of  ftile,   he  is| 
more  unexceptionable  than  Marivaux,  the  critics   never  having  objeaed  to  hirnj 
that  his  figures  are  forced  or  unnatural ;  and  in  humour  the  praife  ofpre-emi-f 
nence  is  entirely  his.     Marivaux  was  determined  to  have  an  air  of  originality,' 
and  therefore   diidained   to  form  himfelf  upon  any  eminent   model  of  preceding^ 
writers  ;  Fielding  confidered  the  rules  of  compofition  as  delivered  by  the  greati^ 
philofophic  critic,  and  finding  that  Homer  had  written  a  work,  intitlcd  Mar-\ 
\ites,  which  bore  the  fame  relation  to  comedy,  that  the  Iliad  or  Odyffey  does  to* 
'tragedy,  he  meditated  a  plan  *  conformable  to  the  principles  of  a  well-arranged1 
fable.  Were  the  MargkesVtxW  extant,  it  would  perhaps  be  found  to  have  the  fame| 
proportion  to  this  work  of  our  author,  as  the  fublime  epic  has  to  the  Telemagui 
ui'Fenehn.     This  was  a  noble  vehicle  for  humorous  deicription  ;    and  to  en-11 
jure  his  fuccefs  in  it,  with  great  judgment,  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  ftile  anti 
manner  of  Cervantes,  as  Virgil  had  before  done  in  refpect  to  Homer.     To  this1 
excellent  model,  he  added  all"  the  advantages  he  could  deduce  from  Scarron  and 
Swift-,  few  or  no  fprinklings  of  Rablais  being  to  be  found   in  him.     His  owrij 
(tran<*  difcernment  of  the  foibles  of  mankind,  and  his  quick  fenfe  of  the  ridi-l 

*  V*d<  the  Picface  to  Jofcph  Andrews. 
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culous  being  thus  improved,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  works  of  the  gteat 
mailers  of  their  art,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  has  been  able  to  raife  himfelf  to  the 
top  of  the  comic  character,  to  be  admired  by  readers  with  the  mod  lively  fen- 
fations  of  mirth,  and  by  novel-writers  with  a  dejpair  that  he  JhoulJ  ever  be  emu* 
fated  withfuccefs. 

Thus  we  have  traced  our  author  in  his  progrefs  to  the  time  when  the  vigour 
>f  his  mind  was  in  its  full  growth  of  perfection  ;  from  this  period  it  funk,  but 
Dy  flow  degrees,  into  a  decline  :  Amelia,  which  fucceeded  Tom  Jones  in  about 
four  years,  has  indeed  the  marks  of  genius,  but  of  a  genius  beginning  to  fall 
nto  its  decay.  The  author's  invention  in  this  performance  does  not  appear  to 
lave  loft  its  fertility  ;  his  judgment  too  feems  as  ftrong  as  ever  -y  but  the  warmth 
)i  imagination  is  abated;  and  in  his  landikips  or  his  fcenes  of  life,  Mr.  Field- 
ng  is  no  longer  the  colourift  he  was  before.  The  peribrtages  of  the  piece 
lelight  too  much  in  narrative,  and  their  characters  have  not  thofe  touches  of 
ingularity,  thofe  fpecific  differences,  which  are  fo  beautifully  marked  in  our 
luthor's  former  works  :  of  courfe  the  humour,  which  confifts  in  happy  deline- 
itions  of  the  caprices  and  predominant  foibles  of  the  human  mind,  lofes  here 
ts  high  flavour  and  relifti.  And  yet  Amelia  holds  the  fame  proportion  to  Tom 
Jones,  that  the  OdyJJey  of  Homer  bears,  in  the  eftimation  of  Longinus,  to  the 
Iliad.  A  fine  vein  of  morality  runs  through  the  whole ;  many  of  the  fituations 
tre  affecting  and  tender;  the  fentiments  are  delicate  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
he  Odyffey,  the  moral  and  pathetic  work  of  Henry  Fielding  *. 

While  he  was  planning  and  executing  this  piece,  it  mould  be  remembered, 
hat  he  was  diilracted  by  that  multiplicity  of  avocations,  which  furround  a  pub- 
lic magi ftratc;  and  his  conftitution,  now  greatly  impaired  and  enfeebled,  was 
labouring  under  attacks  of  the  gout,  which  were,  of  courfe,  feverer  than  ever, 
rtowever,  the  activity  of  his  mind  was  not  to  be  fubdued.  One  literary  purfuit 
|/as  no  fooner  over,  than  frefh  game  arofe.  A  periodical  paper,  under  the  title 
1  The  Covent  Garden  Journal,  Ly  Sir  Alexander  Drawcanfir,  Knight,  and  Cenfor 
General  of  Great  Britain,  was  immediately  fet  on  foot.  It  was  publifhed  twice 
I  every  week,  viz.  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday,  and  conduced  fo  much  to  the  en- 
:rtainment  of  the  public,  for  a  twelvemonth  together,  that  it  was  at  length  felt 
[ith  a  general  regret  that  the  author's  health  did  not  enable  him  to  perfift  in  the 
idertaking  any  longer.  There  are,  in  that  collection,  many  eflays  of  fuch  good 
\\{q  and  fine  humour,  that  they  would  have  been   admired  in   the  lucubrations 

the  Tatler  or  the  Spectator  -,  and  the  reader  will  find  them  carefully  felected 
id  preferved  in  this  edition.  Soon  after  this  work  was  dropt,  our  author's 
hole  frame  of  body  was  fo  entirely  (battered  by  continual  inroads  of  complicat- 

•  It  is  proper  the  reader  Jhould  be  informed  that   Amelia,  in  this  ed)tiont  is  printed  from  a  copy  ccrreSled 
mthe  authir's  own  hand.     The  exceptionable  parages,  which  inadvertencj  had  thrown  out,  are  here  r*~ 
mbedy  and  tkt  wxk,  upon  the  while,  will  be  found  nearer  perfection  than  it  was  in  its  original JiaU. 
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ed  difordcrs,  and  the  inceffant  fatigue  of  bufinefs  in  his  office,  that,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  phyficians,  he  was  obliged  to  fct  out  for  Lifbon,  to  try  if  there  was 
any  rcflorative  quality  in  the  more  genial  air  of  that  climate.  Even  in  this  di- 
ftrefsful  condition,  his  imagination  ftill  continued  making  its  ftrongeft  efforts  to 
difplay  itfelfj  and  the  laft  gleams  of  his  wit  and  humour  faintly  fparkled  in  the 
account  he  left  behind  him  of  his  voyage  to  that  place.  In  this  his  laft  fketch 
he  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  perfon,  under  fentence  of  death,  jefting  on  the  fcafTold; 
for  his  ftrength  was  now  quite  exhaufled  -,  and  in  about  two  months  after  his 
arrival  at  Lifbon,  he  yielded  his  laft  breath,  in  the  year  1754,  and  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  (for  he  married  a  fecond  time)  a  wife,  and  four  children, 
three  of  which  are  ftill  living,  and  are  now  training  up  in  a  handfome  courfe  of 
education  under  the  care  of  their  uncle,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  generous  dona- 
tion, given  annually  by  Ralph  Allen,  Efq;  for  that  purpofe.  An  inftance  of 
humanity,  which  the  reader  did  not  want  to  !earn  of  him,  whofe  life  is  a  con- 
ftant  eftufion  of  munificence ;  but  for  the  fake  of  the  writer,  whofe  works  have 
afforded  fuch  exquiiite  entertainment,  he  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  gene- 
rous patron  of  the  father  is  now  the  tender  guardian  of  his  orphans. 

Thus  was  clofed  a  courfe  of  difappointment,  diflrcfs,  vexation,  infirmity,  and 
ftudy  :  for  with  each  of  thefe  his  life  was  varioufly  checquered,  and,  perhaps, 
in  fcronger  proportions  than  has  been  the  lot  of  many.  Shall  we  now,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptian  ritual,  frame  a  public  accufation  againft  his  memory, 
or  fhall  we  rather  furfcr  him  to  pafs  by  quietly,  and  reft  in  peace  among  the 
departed  ?  The  former  method  would  gratify  malevolence,  more  efpecially  if 
we  ftated  fads  with  aggravation,  or  difcoloured  them  a  little  by  mifreprefen- 
tation,  and  then,  from  premifes  injurioufly  eftablifhed,  drew,  with  a  pretended 
reluctance,  a  few  concluiions  to  the  utter  deuruction  of  his  moral  character.  But 
the  candid  reader  will  recollect  that  the  charge  of  venality  never  ceafes  to  be 
exhibited  againft  abilities  in  diftrefs,  which  was  our  author's  lot  in  the  firft  part 
of  his  life,  and  that  the  firft  magiftrate  for  Weftminfter  is  ever  liable  to  impu- 
tations; for  an  anfwer  to  which  we  refer  to  a  parTige  in  the  Voyage  to  Lifbon, 
and  a  note  annexed  to  it.  Page  463,  Vol.  IV.  ««  A  predecefibr  of  mine  ufed  to 
<«  boaft  that  he  made  one  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  his  office  :  but  how  he 
"  did  this  (if  indeed  he  did  it)  is  to  me  a  fecret.  His  clerk,  now  mine,  told  me 
u  I  had  more  bufinefs  than  he  had  ever  known  there ;  I  am  fure  I  had  as 
*■'  much  as  any  man  could  do.  The  truth  is,  the  fees  are  fo  very  low,  when  any 
"  are  due,  and  fo  much  is  done  for  nothing,  that  if  a  fingle  juftice  of  peace  had 
**  bufinefs  enough  to  employ  twenty  clerks  -,  neither  he  nor  they  would  get  much 
••  by  their  labour.  The  public  will  not  therefore,  I  hope,  think  I  betray  a  fe- 
«'  cret  when  I  inform  them,  that  I  received  from  the  government  a  yearly  pen- 
"  fion  out  of  the  public  fervice-money ;  which  I  believe,  indeed,  would  have 
"  been  larger,  had  my  great  patron  been  convinced  of  an  error,  which  I  have 
8  "  heard 
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*'  heard  him  utter  more  than  once,  That  he  could  not  indeed  fay,  that  the  act- 
«'  ing  as  a  principal  juftice  of  peace  in  Weftminfter  was  on  all  accounts  very 
"  deferable*  but  that  all  the  world  knew  it  was  a  very  lucrative  office.  Now  to 
"  have  (hewn  him  plainly,  that  a  man  mud  be  a  rogue  to  make  a  very  little  this 
'«  way,  and  that  he  could  not  make  much  by  being  as  great  a  rogue  ns  he  could 
"  be,  would  have  required  more  confidence  than,  I  believe,  he  had  in  me,  and 
"  more  of  his  conversation  than  he  chofe  to  allow  me  ;  I  therefore  refigned  the 
««  office,  and  the  farther  execution  of  my  plan  to  my  brother,  who  had  long 
"  been  my  affiftant.  And  now,  left  the  cafe  between  me  and  the  reader  mould 
<*  be  the  fame  in  both  inftances  as  it  was  between  me  and  the  great  man,  I  will 
"  not  add  another  word  on  the  fubject."  The  indignation  with  which  he 
throws  the  difhonour  from  him  will  plead  in  his  behalf  with  every  candid  mind  ; 
more  particularly  when  it  is  confidered  as  the  declaration  of  a  dying  man.  It  will 
therefore  be  the  more  humane  and  generous  office,  to  fet  down  to  the  account  of 
(lander  and  defamation  a  great  part  of  that  abufe  which  was  difcharged  againu: 
him  by  his  enemies,  in  his  life-time ;  deducing,  however,  from  the  whole  this 
ufeful  leflbn,  That  quick  and  warm  paffions  mould  be  early  controuled,  and 
that  diffipation  and  extravagant  pleafures  are  the  molt  dangerous  palliatives  that 
can  be  found  for  difappointments  and  vexations  in  the  firil  ftages  of  life.  We 
have  feen  how  Mr.  Fielding  very  foon  fquandered  away  his  fmall  patrimony, 
which,  with  ccconomy,  might  have  procured  him  independence ;  we  have  iccn 
how  he  ruined,  into  the  bargain,  a  conftitution,  which,  in  its  original  texture, 
feemed  formed  to  laft  much  longer.  When  illnefs  and  indigence  were  once  let  in 
upon  him,  he  no  longer  remained  the  mailer  of  his  own  actions  ;  and  that  nice 
delicacy  of  conduct,  which  alone  conftitutes  and  prefcrves  a  character,  was  occafion- 
ally  obliged  to  give  way.  When  he  was  not  under  the  immediate  urgency  of  want, 
they,  who  were  intimate  with  him,  are  ready  to  aver  that  he  had  a  mind  greatly 
fupcrior  to  any  thing  mean  or  little  ;  when  his  finances  were  exhaufted,  he  was 
not  the  mod  elegant  in  his  choice  of  the  means  to  redrefs  himfelf,  and  he  would 
inftantly  exhibit  a  farce  or  a  puppet-mew  in  the  Haymarket  theatre,  which  was 
wholly  inconfiftent  with  the  profeffion  he  had  embarked  in.  But  his  intimates 
1  can  witnefs  how  much  his  pride  fullered,  when  he  was  forced  into  meafures 
of  this  kind;  no  man  having  a  juftcr  fenfe  of  propriety,  or  more  honourable 
ideas  of  the  employment  of  an  author  and  a  fcholar. 

Henry  Fielding  was  in  ftature  rather  riling  above  fix  feet;  his  frame  of  body 
large,  and  remarkably  robuft,  till  the  gout  had  broke  the  vigour  of  his  confri- 
tution.  Confidering  the  efleem  he  was  in  with  all  the  artills,  it  is  ibmewhat 
extraordinary  that  no  portrait  of  him  had  ever  been  made.  He  had  often  pro- 
mifed  to  fit  to  his  friend  Hogarth,  for  whole  good  qualities  and  excellent  genius 
he  always  entertained  (o  high  an  efteem,  that  he  has  left  us  in  his  writings 
many  beautiful  memorials  of  his  affection  :  unluckily,  however,  it  fo  fell  out 
that  no  picture  of  him  was  ever  drawn  ;  but  yet,  as  if  it  was  intended  that  fome 
traces  of  his  countenance  mould  be  perpetuated,  and  that  too  by  the  very  artiir 

whom 
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whom  our  author  preferred  to  all  others,  after  Mr.  Hogarth  had  long  laboured 
to  try  if  he  could  bring  out  any  likenefs  of  him  from  images  exifting  in  his  own 
fancy ;  and  juft  as  he  was  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  for  want  of  fome  rule  to  go  by 
in  the  dimenfions  and  outlines  of  the  face,  fortune  threw  the  grand  dejideratum 
in  the  way.  A  lady,  with  a  pair  of  fciffars,  had  cut  a  profile,  which  gave  the 
diftances  and  proportions  of  his  face  fufficiently  to  reftore  his  loft  ideas  of  him. 
Glad  of  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  laft  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  author 
whom  he  admired,  Mr.  Hogarth  caught  at  this  outline  with  pleafure,  and 
worked  with  all  the  attachment  of  friendfhip  till  he  finiihed  that  excellent  draw- 
ing, which  ftands  at  the  head  of  this  work,  and  recalls  to  all,  who  have  feen  the 
original,  a  correfponding  image  of  the  man. 

Had  the  writer  of  this  Effay  the  happy  power  of  delineation  which  diftin- 
guifhes  the  artift  juft  mentioned,  he  would  here  attempt  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Fielding's  mind :  of  the  principal  features,  fuch  as  they  appear  to  him,  he  will 
at  leaft  endeavour  to  give  a  (ketch,  however  imperfect.  His  paflions,  as  the 
poet  exprefles  it,  were  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er :  whatever  he  defired,  he  defired 
ardently;  he  was  alike  impatient  of  difappointment,  or  ill-ufage,  and  the  fame 
quicknefs  of  fenfibility  rendered  him  elate  in  profperity,  and  overflowing  with 
gratitude  at  every  inftance  of  friendfhip  or  generoiity :  fteady  in  his  private  at- 
tachments, his  affection  was  warm,  fincere,  and  vehement;  in  his  refentments 
he  was  manly,  but  temperate,  feldom  breaking  out  in  his  writings  into  gratifi- 
cations of  ill-humour,  or  perfonal  fatire.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  thofe  whom  he 
loved,  that  he  had  too  much  penetration  to  be  deceived  in  their  characters ;  and 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  his  enemies,  that  he  was  above  paffionate  attacks  upon 
them.  Open,  unbounded,  and  focial  in  his  temper,  he  knew  no  love  of  money; 
but  inclining  to  excefs  even  in  his  very  virtues,  he  puihed  his  contempt  of  avarice 
into  the  oppofite  extreme  of  imprudence  and  prodigality.  When  young  in  life 
he  had  a  moderate  eftate,  he  foon  fuffered  hofpitality  to  devour  it ;  and  when  in 
the  latter  end  of  his  days  he  had  an  income  of  four  or  five  hundred  a-year,  he 
knew  no  life  of  money,  but  to  keep  his  table  open  to  thofe  who  had  been  his 
friends  when  young,  and  had  impaired  their  own  fortunes.  Though  difpofed  to 
gallantry  by  his  ftrong  animal  fpirits,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  paftions,  he  was 
remarkable  for  tendernefs  and  conftancy  to  his  wife,  and  the  ftrongcft  affection 
for  his  children.  Of  ficknefs  and  poverty  he  was  fingularly  patient,  and  under 
the  preffure  of  thofe  evils,  he  could  quietly  read  Cicero  de  Confolatione ;  but  if 
either  of  them  threatened  his  wife,  he  was  impetuous  for  her  relief:  and  thus 
often  from  his  virtues  arofe  his  imperfections.  A  fenfe  of  honour  he  had  as 
lively  and  delicate  as  moft  men,  but  fometimes  his  paffions  were  too  turbulent 
for  it,  or  rather  his  neceflities  were  too  prefling ;  in  all  cafes  where  delicacy 
was  departed  from,  his  friends  know  how  his  own  feelings  reprimanded  him. 
The  interefts  of  virtue  and  religion  he  never  betrayed;  the  former  is  amiably 
enforced  in  his  works ;  and,  for  the  defence  of  the  latter,  he  had  projected  a  la- 
borious anfvver  to  the  pofthumous  philofophy  of  Bolingbrook ;  and  the  prepara~ 

tion 
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tion  he  had  made  for  it  oflong  extracts  and  arguments  from  the  fathers  and  the 
mod  eminent  writers  of  controverfy,  is  ftill  extant  in  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
Sir  John  Fielding.  In  mort,  our  author  was  unhappy,  but  not  vicious  in  his 
nature;  in  his  understanding  lively,  yet  folid;  rich  in  invention,  yet  a  lover 
of  real  fcience;  an  obferver  of  mankind,  yet  a  fcholar  of  enlarged  reading; 
a  fpiritcd  enemy,  yet  an  indefatigable  friend ;  a  fatirift  of  vice  and  evil  man- 
ners, yet  a  lover  of  mankind ;  an  ufeful  citizen,  a  polimed  and  inftructive 
wit;  and  a  magiftrate  zealous  for  the  order  and  welfare  of  the  community 
which  he  ferved. 

Such  was  the  man,  and  fuch  the  author,  whole  works  we  now  ofFer  to  the 
public.  Of  this  undertaking  we  (hall  only  fay,  that  the  proprietor  was  above 
taking  advantage  of  the  author's  eftabliflied  reputation  to  enhance  the  price,  but 
jftudied  principally  to  fend  it  into  the  world  at  as  cheap  a  purchafe  as  poflible ; 
and  the  editor,  from  the  prodigious  number  of  materials  before  him,  was  care- 
ful, after  communicating  with  the  ableft  and  beft  of  the  author's  friends,  to  re- 
print every  thing  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  edition  of  his  Works  j  which  is  in- 
tended, and,  no  doubt,  will  prove,  a  lasting  Monument  of  the  Genius 
of  Henry  Fielding. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  ARTHUR     MURPHV. 

March  25,  1761. 
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TTCTHEN  the  works  of  a  great  Writer,  who 
"  has  bequeathed  to  pofterity  a  lading 
legacy,  are  prefented  to  the  world,  it  is  naturally 
expefted,  that  fome  account  of  his  life  fliould 
accompany  the  edition.  The  Reader  wifties 
to  know  as  much  as  poffible  of  the  Author, 
The  circumftances  that  attended  him,  the 
features  of  his  private  chara&er,  his  ppnver- 
fation,  and  the  means  by  which  he  rofe  to 
eminence,  become  the  favourite  objefts  of 
Vol,.  I.  B  enquiry. 
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enquiry.  Curiofity  is  excited  ;  and  the  ad- 
mirer of  his  works  is  eager  to  know  his  pri- 
vate opinions,  his  courfe  of  ftudy,  the  par- 
ticularities of  his  conduft,  and,  above  all, 
whether  he  purfued  the  wifdom  which  he 
recommends,  and  pra&ifed  the  virtue  which 
his  writings  infpire.  A  principle  of  grati- 
tude is  awakened  in  every  generous  mind. 
For  the  entertainment  and  inilru6lion  which 
genius  and  diligence  have  provided  for  the 
world,  men  of  refined  and  fenfible  tempers 
are  ready  to  pay  their  tribute  of  praife,  and 
even  to  form  a  pofthumous  friendfhip  with 
the  author. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  fuch  a  writer,  there 
is,  besides,  a  rule  of  juftice  to  which  the 
publick  have  an  undoubted  claim.  Fond  ad- 
miration and  partial  friendihip  (liould  not  be 
fuffered  to  reprefent  his  virtues  with  exag- 
geration ;  nor  lhould  malignity  be  allowed, 
under  a  fpecious  difguife,  to  magnify  mere 
defects,  the  ufual  failings  of  human  nature, 
into  vice  or  grofs  deformity.  The  lights  and 
ihades  of  the  chara&er  fliould  be  given  ; 
and,  if  this  be  done  with  a  ftrid  regard  to 
truth,  a  jufl  eftimate  of  Dr.  Johnfon  will 

afford 
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afford  a  leflbn  perhaps  as  valuable  as  the 
moral  doctrine  that  fpeaks  with  energy  in 
every  page  of  his  works. 

The  prefent  writer  enjoyed  the  converfa- 
tion   and  friendfhip   of  that  excellent  man 
more  than  thirty  years.     He  thought  it  an 
honour  to  be  fo  connected,  and  to  this  hour 
he  reflects  on  his  lofs   with  regret  :  but  re- 
gret, he  knows,  has  fecret  bribes,  by  which 
the  judgement  may  be  influenced,  and  par- 
tial  affection   may   be   carried   beyond   the 
bounds  of  truth.     In  the  prefent  cafe,  how- 
ever, nothing  needs  to  be  difguifed,  and  ex- 
aggerated praife  is   unncceflary.      It  is   an 
obfervation    of   the  younger   Pliny,   m   his 
Epiftle  to  his  Friend  Tacitus,  that  hiftory 
ought  never  to  magnify  matters  of  fact,  be- 
caufe   worthy   actions   require    nothing   but 
the  truth.    Nam  nee  hljioria  debet  egredi  ve- 
ritatem,  et  honejh  fatlis  Veritas  fitfficit.    This 
rule    the   prefent   biographer  promifes  fhall 
guide  his  pen  throughout  the  following  nar- 
rative. 

It  may  be  faid,  the:  death  of  Dr.  Johnfon 
kept  the  public  mind  in  agitation  beyond  all 

b  2  former 
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former  example.  No  literary  chara&er  ever 
excited  fo  much  attention ;  and,  when  the 
prefs  has  teemed  with  anecdotes,  apoph- 
thegms, eflays,  and  publications  of  every  kind, 
what  occafion  now  for  a  new  traft  on  the 
fame  threadbare  fubjeft?  The  plain  truth 
fhall  be  the  anfwer.  The  proprietors  of John- 
fon's  Works  thought  the  life,  which  they  pre- 
fixed to  their  former  edition,  too  unwieldy 
for  republication.  The  prodigious  variety  of 
foreign  matter,  introduced  into  that  perfor- 
mance, feemed  to  overload  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Johnfon,  and  in  the  account  of  his  own  life 
to  leave  him  hardly  vifible.  They  wiflied  to 
have  a  more  concise,  and,  for  that  reafon, 
perhaps  a  more  fatisfa&ory  account,  fuch  as 
may  exhibit  a  juft  picture  of  the  man,  and  keep 
him  the  principal  figure  in  the  fore  ground 
of  his  own  picture.  To  comply  with  that  re- 
queft  is  the  defign  of  this  eflay,  which  the 
writer  undertakes  with  a  trembling  hand. 
He  has  no  difcoveries,  no  fecret  anecdotes,  no 
occafional  controveriy,  no  fudden  flafhes  of 
wit  and  humour,  no  private  converfation, 
and  no  new  facts,  to  embellifh  his  work.  Every 
thing  has  been  gleaned.  Dr.  Johnfon  faid  of 
himfelf,  "  1  am  not  uncandid,  nor  fevere :  I 

"  fome- 
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u  fometimes  fay  more  than  I  mean,  in  jeft, 
"  and  people  are  apt  to  think  me  ferious  V 
The  exercife  of  that  privilege,  which  is  en- 
joyed by  every  man  in  fociety,  has  not  been 
allowed  to  him.  His  fame  has  given  impor- 
tance even  to  trifles ;  and  the  zeal  of  his 
friends  has  brought  every  thing  to  light. 
What  (hould  be  related,  and  what  ftiould 
not,  has  been  publiflied  without  diftin&ion. 
Dicenda  tacenda  locuti!  Everything  that  fell 
from  him  has  been  caught  with  eagernefs  by 
his  admirers,  who,  as  he  fays  in  one  of  his 
letters,  have  afted  with  the  diligence  of  fpies 
upon  his  conduft.  To  fome  of  them  the 
following  lines,  in  Mallet's  Poem  on  Verbal 
Criticifm,  are  not  inapplicable : 

"  Such  that  grave  bird  in  Northern  feas  is  found, 
"  Whofe  name  a  Dutchman  only  knows  to  found ; 
"  Where-e'er  the  king  of  fiih  moves  on  before, 
11  This  humble  friend  attends  from  more  to  more ; 
"  With  eye  ftill  earned,  and  with  bill  inclined, 
"  He  picks  up  what  his  patron  drops  behind, 
"  With  thofc  choice  cates  his  palate  to  regale, 
"  And  is  the  careful  Tibbald  of  a  whale." 

*  Bofwell'a  Life  of  Jolinfon,  vol.ii.  p.  465.  4W  edit. 

b  3  After 
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After  fo  many  eflays  and  volumes  of  Johnfo- 
juana,  what  remains  for  the  p  re  fen  t  writer  ? 
Perhaps,  what  has  not  been  attempted  ;  a 
fhort,  yet  full,  a  faithful,  yet  temperate, 
hiftory  of  Dr.  Johnfon. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON  was  born  at 
Lichfield,  September  7,  1709,  0.  S.  *  His 
father  Michael  Johnfon,  was  a  bookfeller  in 
that  city ;  a  man  of  large  athletic  make,  and 
violent  paffions  ;  wrong-headed,  pofitive,  and 
at  times  affli&ed  with  a  decree  of  melan- 
cholv,  little  fhort  of  madneis.  His  mother 
was  filter  to  Dr.  Ford,  a  practifing  phviician, 
and  father  of  Cornelius  Ford,  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Parson  Foud,  the  fuflje  who 
is  reprefented  near  the  punch-bowl  in  Ho- 
garth's Midnight  Modern  Converfation.  In 
the  Life  of  Fenton,  Johnfon  fays,  that  "  his 
"  abilities,  inftead  of  furniihing  convivial 
iC  merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and  diftblute, 
"  might  have  enabled  him   to  excel  among 


*  This  appears  in  a  note  to  Johnfon's  Dinry,  prefixed 
to  the  tirft  of  his  prayers.  After  the  alteration  of  the  ftyle, 
he  kept  his  birth-day  on  the  18th  of  September,  and  it  is 
accordingly  marked  September  Jt 

"  the 
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"  the  virtuous  and  the  wife."  Being  chap- 
lain to  the  Earl  of  Chefterfield,  he  wifhed  to 
attend  that  nobleman  on  his  embaffy  to  the 
Hague.  Colley  Cibber  has  recorded  the 
anecdote.  "  You  mould  go,"  faid  the  witty 
peer,  "  if  to  your  many  vices  you  would  add 
"  one  more."  "  Pray,  my  Lord,  what  is 
"  that  ?"  "  Hypocrify,  my  dear  Do&or." — 
Johnfon  had  a  younger  brother  named  Na- 
thaniel, who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-feven 
or  twenty-eight.  Michael  Johnfon,  the  fa- 
ther, was  chofen  in  the  year  1718  Under 
Bailiff  of  Lichfield  ;  and  in  the  year  1725  he 
ferved  the  office  of  the  Senior  Bailiff.  lie  had 
a  brother  of  the  name  of  Andrew,  who,  for 
fome  years,  kept  the  ring  at  Smithfield,  ap- 
propriated to  wref  tiers  and  boxers.  Our  au- 
thor ufed  to  fay,  that  he  was  never  thrown  or 
conquered.  Michael,  the  father,  died  De- 
cember 1731,  at  the  age  of  leventy-fix  ;  his 
mother  at  eighty-nine,  of  a  gradual  decay,  in 
the  year  1759.  Of  the  family  nothing  more 
can  be  related  worthy  of  notice.  Johnfon  did 
not  delight  in  talking  of  his  relations.  "  There 
"  is  little  pleafure,"  he  faid  to  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
"  in  relating  the  anecdotes  of  beggary." 

b  4  Johnfon 
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Johnfon  derived  from  his  parents,  or  from 
an  unwholefome  nurfe,  the  diftemper  called 
the  King's  Evil.  The  Jacobites  at  that  time 
believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch ; 
and  accordingly  Airs.  Johnfon  prefented  her 
fon,  when  two  years  old,  before  Queen  Anne, 
who,  for  the  firft  time,  performed  that  office, 
and  communicated  to  her  young  patient 
all  the  healing  virtue  in  her  power.  He 
was  afterwards  cut  for  that  fcrophulous  hu- 
mour, and  the  under  part  of  his  face  was 
feamed  and  disfigured  by  the  operation.  It 
is  fuppofed,  that  this  difeafe  deprived  him 
of  the  fight  of  his  left  eye,  and  alfo  im- 
paired his  hearing.  At  eight  years  old,  he 
was  placed  under  Mr.  Hawkins,  at  the  Free- 
fcliool  at  Lichfield,  where  he  was  not  re- 
markable for  diligence  or  regular  applica- 
tion. Whatever  he  read,  his  tenacious  me- 
mory made  his  own.  In  the  fields  with  his 
fchool  -  fellows  he  talked  more  to  himfelf 
than  with  his  companions.  In  1725,  when 
he  was  about  iixteen  vears  old,  he  went  on 
a  vifit  to  his  coufin  Cornelius  Ford,  who 
detained  him  for  fome  months,  and  in  the 
mean  time  af  titled  him  ia  the  dailies.  The 
9  general 
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general  direction  for  his  ftudies,  which  he 
then  received,  he  related  to  Mrs.  Piozzi. 
**  Obtain/'  fays  Ford,  "  fome  general  prin* 
11  ciples  of  every  fcience :  he  who  can  talk 
"  only  on  one  fubjeft,  or  aft  only  in  one  de- 
"  partmcnt,  is  feldom  wanted,  and,  perhaps, 
a  never  wiflied  for ;  while  the  man  of  general 
*'  knowledge  can  often  benefit,  and  always 
"  pleafe."  The  advice  Johnfon  feems  to  have 
purfued  with  a  good  inclination.  His  reading 
was  always  defultory,  feldonl  refting  on  any 
particular  author,  but  rambling  from  one 
book  to  another,  and,  by  hafty  fnatches, 
hoarding  up  a  variety  of  knowledge.  It  may 
be  proper  in  this  place  to  mention  another 
general  rule  laid  down  by  Ford  for  Johnfon's 
future  conduft  :  "  You  will  make  your  way 
w  the  more  eafily  in  the  world,  as  you  are 
"  contented  to  difpute  no  mans  claim  to 
"  converfation-excellence  :  they  vill,  there- 
"  fore,  more  willingly  allow  your  preten- 
"  iions  as  a  writer."  "  But,"  fays  Mrs.  Pi- 
ozzi, "  the  features  of  peculiarity,  which 
"  mark  a  chnra6ter  to  all  fucceeding  genera- 
"  tions,  are  flow  in  coming  to  their  growth." 
That  ingenious  lady  adds,  with  her  ufual 
vivacity,  "  Can  one,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  for- 

«  bear 
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"  bear  recollecting  the  predictions  of  Box- 
4i  leau's  father,  who  faid,  ftroking  the  head 
"  of  the  young  fatirift,  *  this  little  man  has 
"  too  much  wit,  but  he  will  never  fpeak  ill  of 
"  any  one  f 

On  Johnfon's  return  from  Cornelius  Ford, 
Air.  Hunter,  then  matter  of  the  Free-fchool 
at  Lichfield,  refufed  to  receive  him  again  on 
that  foundation.     At  this  diftance  of  time, 
what  his  reafons  were,  it  is  vain  to  enquire  ; 
but  to  refufe  afliftance  to  a  lad  of  promifing 
genius  muft  be  pronounced  harfli  and  illibe- 
ral.    It  did  not,  however,  ftop  the  progrefs 
of  the  young  ftudent's  education,     He  was 
placed  at  another  fchool,  at  Stourbridge  in 
Worcefterfhire,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth.     Having  gone  through  the  rudiments 
of  claflic  literature,  he  returned  to  his  father's 
houfe,  and   was  probably  intended   for  the 
trade  of  a  bookfeller.     He  has  been  heard 
to   fav   that  he  could  bind  a  book.     At  the 
end  of  two  years,  being  th^n  about  nineteen, 
he  went  to  affift  the  ftudies  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman, of  the  name  of  Corbet,  to  the  Uni- 
verfitv  of  Oxford  ;  and  on  the  3lft  of  06to- 
ber,   1728,  both  were  entered  of  Pembroke 
*  College ; 
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College ;  Corbet  as  a  gentleman-commoner, 
and  Johnfon  as  a  commoner.  The  college 
tutor,  Mr.  Jordan,  was  a  man  of  no  genius  ; 
and  Johnfon,  it  feems,  {hewed  an  early  con- 
tempt of  mean  abilities,  in  one  or  two  in~ 
fiances  behaving  with  infolence  to  that  gentle- 
man. Of  his  general  conduft  at  the  univer- 
fity  there  are  no  particulars  that  merit  atten- 
tion, except  the  tranflation  of  Pope's  MH- 
fiah,  which  was  a  college  exercife  impofed 
upon  him  as  a  tafk  by  Mr.  Jordan.  Corbet 
left  the  univerfity  in  about  two  years,  and 
Johnfon  s  falary  ceafed.  He  was,  by  confe- 
quence,  ftraitened  in  his  circumftances  ;  but 
he  ftill  remained  at  college.  Mr.  Jordan,  the 
tutor,  went  off  to  a  Jiving  ;  and  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  Dr.  Adams,  who  afterwards  became 
head  of  the  college,  and  was  efleemed  through 
life  for  his  learning,  his  talents,  and  his  ami- 
able character.  Johnfon  grew  more  regular 
in  his  attendance.  Ethics,  theology*  and 
claflic  literature,  were  his  favourite  ftn'iies. 
lie  difcovered,  notwithstanding,  early  fvnip- 
toms  of  that  wandering  difpoiition  01  inijid 
which  adhered  to  him  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
His  reading  was  by  fits  and  ftarts,  undirected 
to  any  particular  icience.    General  philology, 
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agreeably  to  his  coufin  Ford's  advice,  was 
the  objed  of  his  ambition.  He  received,  at 
that  time,  an  early  impreffion  of  piety,  and 
a  iafte  for  the  beft  authors  ancient  and 
modern.  It  may,  notwithftanding,  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  except  his  Bible,  he  ever  read 
a  book  entirely  through.  Late  in  life,  if  any 
man  praifed  a  book  in  his  prefence,  he  was 
fure  to  alk,  "  Did  you  read  it  through  ?"  If 
the  anfwer  was  in  the  affirmative,  he  did 
not  feem  willing  to  believe  it.  He  continued 
at  the  univeriity  till  the  want  of  pecuniary 
fupplies  obliged  him  to  quit  the  place.  He 
obtained,  however,  the  aififtance  of  a  friend, 
and  returning  in  a  fliort  time  was  able  to 
complete  a  refidence  of  three  years.  The 
hiftory  of  his  exploits  at  Oxford,  he  ufed  to 
fay,  was  bed  known  to  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr. 
Adams.  Wonders  are  told  of  his  memory, 
and,  indeed,  all  who  knew  him  late  in  life  can 
witnefe  that  he  retained  that  faculty  in  the 

m 

greateft  vigour. 

From  the  univerfity  Johnfon  returned  to 
Lichfield.  His  father  died  foon  after,  De- 
cember 1731  ;  and  the  whole  receipt  out  of 
his  eiH£ts,  as  appeared  by  a  memorandum 

in 
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in  the  fon's  hand-writing,  dated  1 5th  June, 
1732,  was  no  more  than  twenty  pounds  *. 
In  this  exigence,  determined  that  poverty 
fhould  neither  deprefs  his  fpirits  nor  warp 
his  integrity,  he  became  under-mafter  of  a 
Grammar- fchool  at  Market  Bofworth  in 
Leicefterfiiire.  That  refource,  however,  did 
not  laft  long.  Difgufted  by  the  pride  of  Sir 
Wolftan  Dixie,  the  patron  of  that  little  fe- 
minary,  he  left  the  place  in  difcontent,  and 
ever  after  fpoke  of  it  with  abhorrence.  In 
1733  he  went  on  a  vifit  to  Mr.  He&or,  who 
had  been  his  fchool-fellow,  and  was  then  a 
furgeon  at  Birmingham,  lodging  at  the  houfe 
of  Warren,  a  bookfeller.  At  that  place 
Johnfon  tranflated  a  Voyage  to  Abyffiniu, 
written  by  Jerome  Lobo,  a  Portugueze  mif- 
fionary.  This  was  the  firft  literary  work 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnfon.  His  friend 
Ile&or  was  occafionally  his  amanuenfis.  The 


• 


The  entry  of  this  is  remarkable  for  his  early  refolu- 
lion  to  preferve  through  life  a  fair  and  upright  chara&er. 
"  17321  Junii  15.  Undecim  aureos  depofui,  quo  die,  quid- 
"  quid  ante  matris  funw  (quod  ferum  fit  preeor)  de  pa~ 
t(  ternis  bonis  fperarc  licet,  viginti  fcilicet  libras,  accepi, 
"  Ufque  adeo  mihi  mea  fortuna  fingenda  eft  interea,  et  ne 
"  paupertate  vires  anirni  languefcant,  ne  in  flagitia  egeitas 
"  adigat,  cavenduni." 

work 
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work  was,  probably,  undertaken  at  the  defire 
of  Warren,  the  bookfeller.  and  was  printed 
at  Birmingham  ;  but  it  appears  in  the  Lite- 
rary Magazine,  or  Hifrory  of  the  Works  of 
the  Learned,  for  March,   1735,  that  it  was 
publiihed  by  Bettefworth  and   Hitch,  Pater- 
noller-row.     It  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
endeavours  of  a  company  of  miflionaries  to 
convert    the    people    of  Abyflinia    to    the 
Church  of  Rome.     In  the  preface   to  this 
work  Johnfon  obferves,    "  that  the  Portu- 
•*  guefe    traveller,   contrary    to   the  general 
"  view  of  his  countrymen,  has  amufed   his 
"  readers  with   no  romantic  abfurdities,    or 
•*  incredible  fi&ions.       He  appears,  by   his 
"  modeft  and  unaffected  narration,  to  have 
"  defcribed  things  as  he  faw  them  ;  to  have 
"  copied  nature  from  the  life ;  and  to  have 
"  confulted  his  fenfes,  not   his  imagination. 
"  lie  meets  with  no  bafilifks,  that  deftroy 
"  with    their   eyes ;    his    crocodiles  devour 
"  their  prey,  without  tears  ;  and   his  cata- 
*'  ra£ts  fall  from  the  rock,  without  deafening 
"  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.     The  reader 
"  will  here  find  no  regions  curfed   with   ir- 
"  remediable    barrennefs,    or    blefled     with 
"  Ipontaneous  fecundity;  no  perpetual  gloom, 

•'  or 
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"  or  unceafing  fun-ftiine  ;  nor  are  the  na- 
"  tions,  here  defcribed,  cither  void  of  all 
"  fenfe  of  humanity,  or  confummate  in  all 
"  private  and  focial  virtues ;  here  are  no 
"  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity,  or  ar- 
"  ticulate  language  ;  no  Chinefe  perfectly 
"  polite,  and  completely  ikilled  in  all  fci- 
"ences;  he  will  difcover,  what  will  always 
"  be  difcovered  by  a  diligent  and  impartial 
"  enquirer,  that  wherever  human  nature  is 
"  to  be  found,  there  is  a  mixture  of  vice  and 
"  virtue,  a  conteft  of  pallion  and  reafon  ; 
"  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear  par* 
"  tial  in  his  diftribu  tions,  but  has  balanced, 
"  in  mod  countries,  their  particular  incon- 

"  veniences   by   particular  favours/' We 

have  here  an  early  fpecimen  of  Johnfon's 
manner  :  the  vein  of  thinking  and  the  frame 
of  the  fentences  are  manifeflly  his :  we  fee  the 
infant  Hercules.  The  tranflation  of  Lobo's 
Narrative  has  been  reprinted  lately  in  a  fe- 
parate  volume,  with  fome  other  tra&s  of  Dr. 
Johnfon's,  and  therefore  forms  no  part  of 
this  edition  ;  but  a  compendious  account  of 
fo  intereftincr  a  work  as  Father  Lobo's  dif- 
covery  of  the  head  of  the  Nile  will  not,  it 
is  imagined,  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Father 
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Father  Lobo,  the  Portuguefe  Miffionary* 
embarked,  in   1622,  in  the  fame  fleet  with 
the  Count  Vidigueira*  who  was  appointed,  by 
the  king  of  Portugal,  Viceroy  of  the  Indies, 
They  arrived  at  Goa  ;  and,  in  January  16424, 
Father  Lobo  fet  out  on  the  million  to  Abyfli* 
nia.    Two  of  the  Jefuits,  fent  on  the  fame 
commiffion,  were  murdered  in  their  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  that  empire,     Lobo  had 
better  fuccefs  :  he  furmounted  all  difficulties, 
and   made  his   way  into  the  he$rt  of  the 
country.   Then  follows  a  defcription  of  Abyf- 
finia,  formerly  the  largeft  empire  of  which 
we  have  an  account  in  hiftory.      It  extended 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  kingdom  of  Congo, 
and  from  ./Egypt  to  the  Indian  Sea,  con- 
taining no  lefs  than  forty  provinces      At  the 
time  of  Lobo's   million,   it   was  not   much 
larger  than  Spain,  confiding  then  but  of  five 
kingdoms,  of  which  part  was  entirely  fubje6l 
to  the  Emperor,  and  part  paid  him  a  tribute, 
as    an    acknowledgement.       The   provinces 
were  inhabited  by  Moors,  Pagans,  Jews,  and 
Chriftians.      The  laft  was  in   Lobo's   time 
the  eftablilhcd  and  reigning  religion.     The 
diverfity  of  people  and  religion  is  the  reafon 

why 
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why  the  kingdom  was  under  different  forms 
of  government,  with  laws  and  cuftoms  ex- 
tremely various.  Some  of  the  people  neither 
fovved  their  land,  nor  improved  them  by  any 
kind  of  culture,  living  upon  milk  and  flefli, 
and,  like  the  Arabs,  encamping  without  any 
fettled  habitation.  In  fome  places  they 
pra&ifed  no  rites  of  worfhip,  though  they 
believed  that,  in  the  regions  above,  there 
dwells  a  Being  that  governs  a  world.  This 
Deity  they  call  in  their  language  Oul.  The 
Chriftianity,  profefled  by  the  people  in  fome 
parts,  is  fo  corrupted  with  fu perditions,  errors, 
and  herefies,  and  fo  mingled  with  ceremonies 
borrowed  from  the  Jews,  that  little,  befides 
the  name  of  Chriftianity,  is  to  be  found 
among  them.  The  Abyffins  cannot  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  have  either  cities  or  houfes ; 
they  live  in  tents  or  cottages  made  of  draw 
or  clay,  very  rarely  building  with  ftone. 
Their  villages  or  towns  confift  of  thefe  huts ; 
yet  even  of  iuch  villages  they  have  but 
few,  becaufe  the  grandees,  the  viceroys,  and 
the  emperor  himfelf,  are  always  in  camp, 
that  they  may  be  prepared,  upon  the  moft 
fudden  alarm,  to  meet  every  emergence  in 
a  country  which  is  engaged  every  year 
Vol.  I.  C  either 
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either  in  foreign  wars  or  intelline  commo* 
lions.  Ethiopia  produces  very  near  the  fame 
kinds  of  provifion  as  Portugal,  though,  by 
the  extreme  laziness  of  the  inhabitants,  in  a 
much  lefs  quantity.  What  the  ancients  ima- 
gined of  the  torrid  zone  being  a  part  of  the 
world  uninhabitable*  is  fo  far  from  being 
true,  that  the  climate  is  very  temperate. 
The  blacks  have  better  features  than  in  other 
countries,  and  are  not  without  wit  and  in- 
genuity. Their  apprehenfion  is  quick,  and 
their  judgement  found.  There  are  in  thi9 
climate  two  harvefts  in  the  year :  one  in 
winter,  which  lafts  through  the  months  of 
July*  Auguft,  and  September;  the  other  in 
the  fpring.  They  have,  in  the  greateft  plenty 
raifins,  peaches,  pomegranates,  fugar-canes* 
and  fome  figs.  Moft  of  thefe  are  ripe  about 
Lent,  which  the  Abyfiins  keep  with  great 
itriclnels.  The  animals  of  the  countrv  are 
the  lion*  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
unicorn,  horfes,  mules,  oxen,  and  cows  with- 
out number.  They  have  a  very  particular 
cuftom,  which  obliges  every  man,  that  has 
a  thoufand  cows,  to  fave  every  year  one  day's 
milk  of  all  his  herd,  and  make  a  bath  with 
it  for  his  relations*     This  they  do  fo  many 

days 
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days  in  each  year,  as  they  have  thoufands 
of  cattle;  fo  that,  to  exprefs  how  rich  a  man 
is,  they  tell  you,  he  batliesfo  many  times. 

"  Of  the  river  Nile,  which  has  furnilhed 
fo  much  controverfy,  we  have  a  full  and 
clear  defcription.  It  is  called  by  the  natives, 
Aba vi,  the  Father  of  Water.  It  rifes  in 
Sac ala,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Goi- 
ama,  the  mod  fertile  and  agreeable  part  of 
the  Abyffinian  dominions*  On  the  Euftern 
fide  of  the  country,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  whofe  defcent  is  fo  eafy,  that  it 
feems  a  beautiful  plain,  is  that  fource  of  the 
Nile,  which  has  been  fought  after  at  fo 
much  expence  and  labour.  This  fpring,  or 
rather  thefe  two  fprings,  are  two  holes,  each 
about  two  feet  diameter,  a  ftone's  caft  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  One  of  them  is  about 
five  feet  and  a  half  in  depth.  Lobo  was 
not  able  to  link  his  plummet  lower,  per- 
haps, becaufe  it  was  flopped  by  roots,  the 
whole  place  being  full  of  trees.  A  line  of 
ten  feet  did  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
other.  Thefe  fprings  are  fuppofed  by  the 
Abyffins  to  be  the  vents  of  a  great  subter- 
raneous lake.     At  a  fmall  diftance  to  the 

c  %  South, 
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South,  is  a  village  called  Guix,  through 
which  you  afcend  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  there  is  a  little  hill,  which  the 
idolatrous  Agaci  hold  in  great  veneration. 
Their  prieft  calls  them  together  to  this  place 
once  a  year ;  and  every  one  facrifices  a  cow, 
or  more,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  wealth  and  devotion.  Hence  we  have 
fufficient  proof,  that  thefe  nations  always 
paid  adoration  to  the  Deity  of  this  famous 
river. 

"  As  to  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  its  waters, 
after  their  first  rife,  run  towards  the  Eaft, 
about  the  length  of  a  musket-fhot ;  then, 
turning  Northward,  continue  hidden  in  the 
grafs  and  weeds  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  when  they  re-appear  amongft  a  quan- 
tity of  rocks.  The  Nile  from  its  fource 
proceeds  with  fo  inconfiderable  a  current, 
that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  dried  up  by  the 
hot  feafon ;  but  foon  receiving  an  increafe 
from  the  Gemma,  the  Keltu,  the  Bransa, 
and  the  other  fmaller  rivers,  it  expands  to 
fuch  a  breadth  in  the  plains  of  Boad,  which 
is  not  above  three  days  journey  from  its 
fource,  that  a  mufket-ball  will  fcarcely  fly 

from 
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from  one  bank  to  the  other.  Here  it  begins 
to  run  northward,  winding,  however,  a  little 
to  the  Eaft,  for  the  fpace  of  nine  or  ten 
leagues,  and  then  enters  the  fo-much-talked- 
of  Lake  of  Dambia,  flowing  with  fuch  vio- 
lent rapidity,  that  its  waters  may  be  diftin- 
guiftied  through  the  whole  paffage,  which 
is  no  lefs  than  fix  leagues.  Here  begins  the 
greatnefs  of  the  Nile.  Fifteen  miles  further, 
in  the  land  of  Alata,  it  nifties  precipitately 
from  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  and  forms  one 
of  the  mod  beautiful  water-falls  in  the  world. 
Lobo  fays,  he  patted  under  it  without  being 
wet,  and  refting  himfelf,  for  the  fake  of  the 
coolnefs,  was  charmed  with  a  thoufand  de- 
lightful rainbows,  which  the  fun -beams 
painted  on  the  Mater,  in  all  their  (hining 
and  lively  colours  *.    The  fall  of  this  mighty 

#  This  Mr.  Bruce,  the  late  traveller,  avers  to  be  a  down- 
right falfehood.  He  fays,  a  deep  pool  of  water  reaches  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  rock ;  and,  allowing  that  there  was  a 
feat  or  bench  (which  there  is  not)  in  the  middle  of  the 
pool,  it  is  abfohjtely  impollible,  by  any  exertion  of  human 
flrength,  to  have  arrived  at  it.  But  it  may  be  afked,  can 
Mr.  Bruce  fay  what  was  the  face  of  the  country  in  the 
year  1022,  when  Lobo  faw  the  magnificent  fight  which 
he  has  defcribed?  Mr.  Bruce's  pool  of  water  may  have 
been  formed  fince ;  and  Lobo,  perhaps,  was  content  to  fit 
down  without  a  bench. 

c  3  ftream, 
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ftream,  from  fo  great  a  height,  makes  t% 
noife  that  may  be  heard  at  a  confiderablo 
dittance;  but  it  was  not  found,  that  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  were  deaf.  After 
the  catara6t,  the  Nile  colle&s  its  fcattered 
ftream  among  the  rocks,  which  are  fo  near 
each  other,  that,  in  Lobo's  time,  a  bridge 
of  beams,  on  which  the  whole  imperial 
army  paffed,  was  laid  over  them.  Sultan 
Sequed  has  fince  built  a  ftone  bridge  of  one 
arch,  in  the  fame  place,  for  which  purpofe 
he  procured  mafons  from  India.  Here  the 
river  alters  its  courfe,  and  pafles  through 
various  kingdoms,  fuch  as  Amiiara,  Olaca, 
Choaa,  Damot,  and  the  kingdom  ofGoi- 
a  ma,  and,  after  various  windings,  returns 
within  a  fliort  day's  journey  of  its  fpring. 
To  purfue  it  through  all  its  mazes,  and  ac- 
company it  round  the  kingdom  of  Goiama, 
is  a  journey  of  twenty-nine  days.  From 
Abyflinia,  the  river  pafles  into  the  countries 
of  Fazulo  and  Ombarca,  two  vaft  regions 
little  known,  inhabited  by  nations  entirely 
different  from  the  Abyflins.  Their  hair,  like 
that  of  the  other  blacks  in  thofe  regions,  is 
ihort  and  curled.  In  the  year  1615,  Ras- 
*ela  Christos,  Lieutenant-general  to  Sul- 
4  tan 
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tan  Sequed,  entered  thofe  kingdoms  in  a 
hoftile  manner ;  but,  not  being:  able  to  get 
intelligence,  returned  without  attempting 
any  thing.  As  the  empire  of  Abyffinia  ter- 
minates at  thefe  defcents,  Lobo  followed 
the  courfe  of  the  Nile  no  farther,  leaving  it 
to  rage  over  barbarous  kingdoms,  and  con- 
vey wealth  and  plenty  into  JEgypt,  which 
owes  to  the  annual  inundations  of  this  river 
its  envied  fertility*.  Lobo  knows  nothing 
of  the  Nile  in  the  reft  of  its  paflage,  except 
that  it  receives  great  increafe  from  many 
other  rivers,  has  feveral  catara&s  like  that 
already  defcribed,  and  that  few  fiih  are  to 
be  found  in  it ;  that  fcarcity  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  river-horfc  and  the  crocodile, 
which  deflroy  the  weaker  inhabitants  of  the 
river.  Something,  likewife,  mud  be  impu- 
ted to  the  cataracts,  where  fifti  cannot  fall 
without  being  killed.  Lobo  adds,  that  nei* 
ther  he,  nor  any  with  whom  he  converfed 
about  the  crocodile,  ever  faw  him  weep  ;  and 

*  After  comparing  this  description  with  that  lately 
given  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  reader  will  judge  whether  Lobo 
is  to  lole  the  honour  of  having  been  at  the  head  ot%  the 
Nile  near  two  centuries  before  any  other  European 
traveller. 

C  4  there- 
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therefore  all  that  hath  been  faid  about  his 
tears  mult  be  ranked  among  the  fables  in- 
vented for  the  amufement  of  children. 

"  As  to  the  caufes  of  the  inundations  of 
the  Kile,  Lobo  obferv.es,  that  many  an  idle 
hypothecs  has  been  framed.  Some  theorifts 
afcribe  it  to  the  high  winds,  that  ftop  the 
current,  and  force  the  water  above  its  banks. 
Others  pretend  a  fubterraneous  communica- 
tion between  the  Ocean  and  the  Nile,  and 
that  the  fea,  when  violently  agitated,  fwells 
the  river.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
mighty  flood  proceeds  from  the  melting  of 
the  fnow  on  the  mountains  of  ^Ethiopia ; 
but  fo  much  fnow  and  fuch  prodigious  heat 
are  never  met  with  in  the  fame  region.  Lobo 
never  faw  fnow  in  Abyflinia,  except  on 
Mount  Semen  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre, 
very  remote  from  the  Nile ;  and  on  Na- 
mara,  which  is,  indeed,  not  far  diftant,  but 
where  there  never  falls  fnow  enough  to  wet, 
when  diflblved,  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
To  the  imrnenfe  labours  of  the  Portusmefe* 
mankind  is  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  real  caufe  of  thefe  inundations,  fo  great 
and  fo  regular.     By  them  we  are  informed, 

that 
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that  Abyflinia,  where  the  Nile  rife.%  is  fiill 
of  mountains,  and,  in  its  natural  fituation, 
is  much  higher  than  ^Egypt;  that  in  the 
winter,  from  June  to  September,  no  clay  is 
without  rain  ;  that  the  Nile  receives  in  its 
courfe,  all  the  rivers,  brooks,  and  torrents, 
that  fall  from  thofe  mountains,  and,  by  ne- 
ceffary  confequence,  fwelling  above  its  banks, 
fills  the  plains  of  ./Egypt  with  inundations, 
which  come  regularly  about  the  month  of 
July,  or  three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  feafon  in  ^Ethiopia.  The  different 
degrees  of  this  flood  are  fuch  certain  indica- 
tions of  the  fruitfulnefs  or  fterility  of  the  en- 
fuing  year,  that  it  is  publickly  proclaimed 
at  Cairo  how  much  the  water  hath  gained 
during  the  night." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  Nile  and  its  in- 
undations, which  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be 
deemed  an  improper  or  tedious  digreffion, 
efpecially  as  the  whole  is  an  extract  from 
Johnfon  s  tranflation.  He  is  all  the  time  the 
aftor  in  the  fcene,  and  in  his  own  words  re- 
lates the  flory.  Having  finiflied  this  work, 
he  returned  in  February,  1734,  to  his  native 
city,  and,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  follow- 
ing! 
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ing,  publiihed  Propofals  for  printing  by 
fubfcription  the  Latin  Poems  of  Politian* 
with  the  Hiftory  of  Latin  Poetry,  from  the 
iEra  of  Petrarch  to  the  time  of  Politian ; 
and  alfo  the  Life  of  Politian,  to  be  added  by 
the  Editor,  Samuel  Johnfon.  The  book  to 
be  printed  in  thirty  o&avo  fheets,  price  five 
(hillings.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  pro- 
jpft  failed  for  want  of  encouragement.  John- 
fon, it  feems,  differed  from  Boileau,  Voltaire, 
and  D'Alembert,  who  have  taken  upon  them 
to  profcribe  all  modern  efforts  to  write  with 
elegance  in  a  dead  language*  For  a  decifion 
pronounced  in  fo  high  a  tone,  no  good 
reafon  can  be  affigned.  The  interefts  of 
learning  require,  that  the  di&ion  of  Greece 
and  Rome  ihould  be  cultivated  with  care  ; 
and  he  who  can  write  a  language  with  cor- 
reflnefs,  will  be  moft  likely  to  underftand 
its  idiom,  its  grammar,  and  its  peculiar 
graces  of  ftyle.  What  man  of  tafte  would 
willingly  forego  the  pleafure  of  reading  Vida, 
FracaJioriuSy  Samiazaro,  Strada,  and  others, 
down  to  the  late  elegant  produftions  of 
Bifhop  Lowth  ?  The  hiftory  which  Johnfon 
propofed  to  himfelf  would,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, have  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the 

hiftory 
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hiftory  of  letters;  but  his  projeft  failed.  His 
next  expedient  was  to  offer  his  afliftance  to 
Cave,  the  original  projeftor  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.     For  this  purpofe  he  fent 
his  propofals  in  a  letter,  offering,  on  reafon- 
able  terms,  occafionally  to  fill  fome  pages 
with  poems  and  infcriptions  never  printed 
before ;  with  fugitive  pieces  that  deferved  to 
be  revived,  and  critical  remarks  on  authors 
ancient  and  modern.     Cave  agreed  to  retain 
him  as  a  correfpondent  and  contributor  to 
the  Magazine.     What  the  conditions  were 
cannot  now  be  known ;  but,  certainly,  they 
were  not  fufficient  to  hinder  Johnfon  from 
calling    his    eyes    about    him   in   queft  of 
other  employment.     Accordingly,  in  1735, 
he  made  overtures  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Bud- 
worth,  Mafter  of  a  Grammar-fchool  at  Brere- 
wood,  in  Staffordftiire,  to  become  his  affiftant. 
This  propofition  did  not  fucceed.     Mr.  Bud- 
worth   apprehended,    that    the   involuntary 
motions,    to   which  Johnfon's   nerves  were 
fubjeft,  might  make  him  an  objeft  of  ridi- 
cule with  his  fcholars,  and,  by  confequence, 
leffen  their  refpeft  for  their  mafter.     Another 
mode  of  advancing  himfelf  prefented  itfelf 

about  this  time.     Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  of 

amer- 
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a  mercer  in  Birmingham,  admired  his  ta« 
lents.     It  is  faid  that  (he  had  about  eight 
hundred  pounds  ;  and  that  fum  to  a  perfon 
in  Johnfon's  circumftances  was  an  affluent 
fortune.      A  marriage  took  place  ;  and,  to 
turn  his  wife's  money  to  the  beft  advantage, 
he  proje&ed  the  fcheme  of  an  academy  for 
education.     Gilbert  Walmfley,  at  that  time 
IWiftrar  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Court  of  the 
Bifhop  of  Lichfield,  was  diftinguifhed  by  his 
erudition  and  the  politenefs  of  his  manners. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Johnfon,  and,  by  his 
weight  and  influence,  endeavoured   to  pro- 
mote his  intereft.     The  celebrated  Garrick, 
whofe    father,    Captain    Garrick,    lived    at 
Lichfield,  was  placed   in  the  new  feminary 
of  education  by  that  gentleman's  advice. — 
Garrick  was  then  about  eighteen  years  old. 
An  accefiion  of  feven  or  eight  pupils  was 
the  moft  that   could   be  obtained,  though 
notice  was  given  by  a  public  advertifement  *, 
that  at  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  in  Stafford- 
fture,  young  Gentlemen    are   boarded  and 
taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  by 
Samuel  Johnfon. 

#  Sec  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1736,  p.  41B. 

The 
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The  undertaking  proved  abortive.  John- 
fon>  having  now  abandoned  all  hopes  of  pro- 
moting his  fortune  in  the  country,  deter- 
mined to  become  an  adventurer  in  the  world 
at  large.  His  young  pupil,  Garrick,  had 
formed  the  fame  refolution ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  March,  1737,  they  arrived  in  Lon- 
don together.  Two  fuch  candidates  for 
fame  perhaps  never,  before  that  day,  entered 
the  metropolis  together.  Their  flock  of 
money  was  foon  exhaufted.  In  his  vifionary 
project  of  an  academy  Johnfon  had  probably 
wafted  his  wife's  fubftance;  and  Garrick's 
father  had  little  more  than  his  half-pay. — 
The  two  fellow-travellers  had  the  world  be- 
fore them,  and  each  was  to  choofe  his  road 
to  fortune  and  to  fame.  They  brought  with 
them  genius,  and  powers  of  mind,  peculiarly 
formed  by  nature  for  the  different  voca- 
tions to  which  each  of  them  felt  himfelf  in- 
clined. They  a&ed  from  the  impulfe  of 
young  minds,  even  then  meditating  great 
things,  and  with  courage  anticipating  fuccefs. 
Their  friend  Mr.  Walmfley,  by  a  letter  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Colfon,  who,  it  feems,  was  a 
great  mathematician,  exerted  his  good  of- 
fices 
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fires  in  their  favour.     He  gave  notice  of  their 
intended  journey.      "  Davy   Garrick,"    he 
faid,    "  will  be  with  you  next  week ;   and 
**  Johnfon,  to  try  his  fate  with  a  tragedy, 
"  and  to  get  himfelf  employed  in  fome  tranf- 
"  lation  either  from  the  Latin  or  French. 
"  Johnfon  is  a  very  good  fcholar  and  a  poet, 
"  and,  I  have  great  hopes,  will  turn  out  a 
"  fine  tragedy-writer.    If  it  fhould  be  in  your 
"  way,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  ready  to 
"  recommend  and  affift  your  countrymen/' 
Of  Mr.  Walmfley's  merit,  and  the  excellence 
of  his  chara&er,  Johnfon  has  left  a  beautiful 
teftimonial  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of  Edward 
Smith.     It  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  a 
mathematician,  abforbed  in  abflraft  fpecula- 
tions,  was  not  able  to  find  a  fphere  of  a&ion 
for  two  men  who  were  to  be  the  architects 
of  their  own  fortune.     In  three  or  four  years 
afterwards  Garrick  came  forth  with  talents 
that  aftonifhed   the  publick.     He  began  his 
career  at  Goodman's-fields,  and  there,  mon» 
Jiratusfatk  Vefpajianus  !  he  chofc  a  lucrative 
profeflion,   and  confecjuently   foon  emerged 
from  all  his  difficulties.     Johnfon  was  left  to 
toil  in  the  humble  walks  of  literature.      A 
tragedy,  as  appears  by  Walmfley's  letter,  was 

the 
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the  whole  of  his  flock.  This,  moil  proba- 
bly, was  Irene  ;  but,  if  then  finifhed,  it  was 
doomed  to  wait  for  a  more  happy  period. 
It  was  offered  to  Fleetwood,  and  reje&ed. 
Johnfon  looked  round  him  for  employment. 
Having  while  he  remained  in  the  country, 
correfponded  with  Cave  under  a  feigned 
name,  he  now  thought  it  time  to  make  him- 
felf  known  to  a  man  whom  he  confidered  as 
a  patron  of  literature.  Cave  had  announced, 
by  public  advertifement,  a  prize  of  fifty 
pounds  for  the  beft  poem  on  Life,  Death, 
Judgement,  Heaven,  and  Hell ;  and  this 
circumftance  diffufed  an  idea  of  his  liberality. 
Johnfon  became  connefled  with  him  in  buli- 
nefs,  and  in  a  clofe  and  intimate  acquaintance. 
—Of  Cave's  chara£ter  it  is  unneceflary  to  fay 
any  thing  in  this  place,  as  Johnfon  was 
afterwards  the  biographer  of  his  fi r(t  and 
mofl  ufeful  patron.  To  be  engaged  in  the 
tranflation  of  fome  important  book  was  (till 
the  obje&  which  Johnfon  had  in  view.  For 
this  purpofe  he  propofed  to  give  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  with  copious  notes 
then  lately  added  to  a  French  edition. — 
Twelve  flieets  of  this  work  were  printed, 
for  which  Johnfon  received  forty-nine  pounds, 

as 
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as  appears  by  his  receipt  in  the  pofleffion 
of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  compiler  of  that  en- 
tertaining and  ufeful  work,  the  Gentleman's- 
jMagazine.  Johnfon's  tranflation  was  never 
completed  ;  a  like  defign  was  offered  to 
the  publick,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr. 
Zachary  Pearce  ;  and  by  that  contention 
both  attempts  were  fruflrated.  Johnfon  had 
been  commended  by  Pope  for  the  tranfla- 
tion of  the  Mefliah  into  Latin  verfe ;  but  he 
knew  no  approach  to  fo  eminent  a  man. — 
"With  one,  however,  who  was  conne&ed 
with  Pope,  he  became  acquainted  at  St. 
John's  Gate ;  and  that  perfon  was  no  other 
than  the  well-known  Richard  Savage,  whofe 
life  was  afterwards  written  by  Johnfon  with 
great  elegance,  and  a  depth  of  moral  reflec- 
tion. Savage  was  a  man  of  considerable 
talents.  His  addrefs,  his  various  accomplifli- 
ments,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarity  of 
his  misfortunes,  recommended  him  to  John- 
fon's notice.  They  became  united  in  the 
clofeft  intimacy.  Both  had  great  parts,  and 
they  were  equally  under  the  pre  dure  of  want. 
Sympathy  joined  them  in  a  league  of  friend- 
(hip.  Johnfon  has  been  often  heard  to  relate, 
that  he  and  Savage  walked  round  Grofve- 

nor 
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nor-fquare  till  four  in  the  morning;  in  the 
courfe  of  their  converfation  reforming  the 
world,  dethroning  princes,  eftablifhing  new 
forms  of  government,  and  giving  laws  to 
the  feveral  ftates  of  Europe,  till,  fatigued 
at  length  with  their  legiflative  office,  thev 
began  to  feel  the  want  of  refrefliment,  but 
could  not  mufter  up  more  than  four-pence- 
halfpenny.  Savage,  it  is  true,  had  many 
vices  ;  but  vice  could  never  ftrike  its  roots 
in  a  mind  like  Johnfon's,  feafoned  early  with 
religion,  and  the  principles  of  moral  refli- 
tude.  His  firft  prayer  was  compofed  in  the 
year  1738.  He  had  not  at  that  time  re- 
nounced the  life  of  wine;  and,  no  doubt, 
occationally  enjoyed  his  friend  and  his  bot- 
tle. The  love  of  late  hours,  which  followed 
him  through  life,  was,  perhaps,  originally 
contrafted  in  company  with  Savage.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  their  connexion  was  not 
of  long  duration.  Jn  the  year  1738,  Savage 
was  reduced  to  the  laft  diftrefs.  Air.  Pope, 
in  a  ietter  to  him,  exprefled  his  concern  for 
"  the  miferable  withdrawing  of  his  penfion 
•'  after  the  death  of  the  Queen  ;"  and  gave 
him  hopes  that,  "  in  a  fliort  time,  he  thould 
"  find  himfelf  fupplicd  with  a  competence, 
Vol.  I.  D  with- 
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"  without  any  dependance  on  thofe  little 
"  creatures,  whom  we  are  pleafed  to  call  the 
"  Great."  The  fcheme  propofed  to  him 
was,  that  he  (houkl  retire  to  Swanfea  in 
Wales,  and  receive  an  allowance  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  to  be  raifed  by  fubfeription  ; 
Pope  was  to  pay  twenty  pounds.  This  plan, 
though  finally  eftablifhed,  took  more  than  a 
vcar  before  it  was  carried  into  execution.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  intended  retreat  of  Savage 
called  to  Johnfon's  mind  the  third  fatire 
of  Juvenal,  in  which  that  poet  takes  leave 
of  a  friend,  who  was  withdrawing  himfelf 
from  all  the  rices  of  Kome.  Struck  with 
this  idea  he  wrote  that  well-known  Poem, 
called  London.  The  firft  lines  manifeftlv 
point  to  Savage. 


"  Though  grief  and  fondnefs  in  my  breaft  rebel, 
"  When  injur'd  Thales  bids  the  town  farewell ; 
u  Yet  full  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  com- 

"  mend  ; 
"  I  praifc  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend  : 
"  RcfolvM  at  length,  from  Vice  and  London  far, 
"  To  breathe  in  diftant  fields  a  purer  air ; 
"  And,  fix'd  on  Cambria's  iblitary  fhore, 
"  Give  to  St. David  one  true  Briton  more." 

Johnfoa 
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Johnfon  at  that  time  lodged  at  Greenwich. 
He  there  fixes  the  fcene,  and  takes  leave  of 
his  friend  ;  who,  he  fays  in  his  Life,  parted 
from  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  poem, 
when  finiftied,  was  offered  to  Cave*  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  the  late  Mr.  Dodfley 
was  the  purchafer  at  the  price  often  guineas- 
It  was  publiflied  in  1738;  and  Pope,  we  are 
told,  faid,  "  The  author,  whoever  he  is,  will 
not  be  long  concealed;"  alluding  to  the  paf- 
fage  in  Terence,  Ubi9  ubi  ejU  cliu  celuri  non 
pottjt*  Notwithftanding  that  prediction,  it 
does  not  appear  that,  befides  the  copy*money, 
any  advantage  accrued  to  the  author  of  a 
poem,  written  with  the  elegance  and  energy 
of  Pope*  Johnfon,  in  Auguft  1738,  wen% 
with  all  the  frme  of  his  poetry,  to  offer  him- 
felf  a  candidate  for  the  mafterfliip  of  the 
fchool  at  Appleby,  in  Leicefterfhire.  The 
ftatutes  of  the  place  required,  that  the  perfon 
chofen  (hould  be  a  mafter  of  arts.  To  re- 
move this  objection,  the  late  Lord  Cower 
was  induced  to  write  to  a  friend,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  Johnfon  a  matter's  degree  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Dublin,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Swift.  The  letter  was  printed  in 
one  of  the  Magazines,  and  is  as  follows  : 

x>  2  "  Sir, 


« 

it 
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"  Sui, 
"  Mr.  Samuel  Johnfon  (author  of  London, 
a  fatire,  and  fome  other  poetical  pieces,)  is 
a  native  of  this  county,  and  much  refpefted 
by  fome  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
u  bourhood,  who  are  truftecs  of  a  charity- 
"  fchool,  now  vacant ;  the  certain  falary  of 
"  which  is  fixty  pounds  per  year,  of  which 
"  thev  arc  deiirous  to  make  him  mafter; 
"  but  unfortunately  he  is  not  capable  of  re- 
"  ceiving  their  bounty,  which  would  make 
"  him  happy  for  life,  by  not  being  a  mafter 
"  of  arts,  which,  by  the  itatutes  of  the  fchool, 
"  the  mafter  of  it  muft  be. 

46  Xow  thefe  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour 
"  to  think,  that  1  have  intereft  enough 
44  in  you,  to  prevail  upon  von  to  write  to 
"  Dean  Swift,  to  pcrfuade  the  Univerfity  of 
"  Dublin  to  fend  a  diploma  to  me,  confti- 
*'  tuting  this  poor  man  mafter  of  arts  in 
"their  Univerfity.  They  highly  extol  the 
<c  man's  learning  and  probity  ;  and  will  not 
"  be  periiiadcd,  tliat  the  Univerfity  will 
"  make  any  difficulty  of  conferring  fuch  a 
"  favour  upon  a  ft  ranger,  if  he  is  rccom- 
"  mended  by  the   Dean.      They  lay,  he  is 

"  not 
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"  not  afraid  of  the  ftri&eft  examination, 
"  though  he  is  of  fo  long  a  journey  ;  and 
$t  yet  he  will  venture  it,  if  the  Dean  thinks 
44  it  neceflary,  chufing  rather  to  die  upon  the 
"  road,  than  to  be  ftarved  to  death  in  tranf- 
"  lating  for  bookfellers,  which  has  been  his 
M  only  fubiiftence  for  fome  time  paft. 

"  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this 
M  affair  than  thefe  good-natured  gentlemen 
44  apprehend,  efpecially  as  their  ele&ion  can- 
44  not  be  delayed  longer  than  the  1 1  th  of 
44  next  month.  If  you  fee  this  matter  in  the 
44  fame  light  that  it  appears  to  me,  1  hope 
44  you  will  burn  this,  and  pardon  me  for  giving 
44  you  lb  much  trouble  about  an  impracticable 
44  thing  ;  but,  if  you  think  there  is  a  pro- 
<4  bability  of  obtaining  the  favour  aiked,  I 
44  am  fure  your  humanity  and  propenfity  to 
44  relieve  merit  in  diftrefs  will  incline  you  to 
44  ferve  the  poor  man,  without  my  adding 
44  any  more  to  the  trouble  I  have  already 
44  given  you,  than  affuring  you,  that  1  am, 
44  with  great  truth,  Sir, 

44  Your  faithful  humble  fervant, 

44  Gowk  it." 
u  Trentham,  i\ug.  lfi." 

d  3  This 
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This  fcheme  mifcarricd.  There  is  reafon  to 
think,  that  Swift  declined  to  meddle  in  the 
bufmefs  ;  and  to  that  circumftance  Johnfon's 
known  diflike  of  Swift  has  been  often  im- 
puted. 

It  is  mortifying  to  purfue  a  man  of  merit 
through  all  his  difficulties  ;  and  yet  this  nar- 
rative niuft  be,  through  many  following  years, 
the  hiftory  of  Genius  and  Virtue  ftruggling 
with  Adverfitv.  Having  loft  the  fchool  at 
Appleby,  Johnfon  was  thrown  back  on  the 
metropolis.  Bred  to  no  profefiion,  with* 
out  relations,  friends,  or  intereft,  he  was 
condemned  to  drudgery  in  the  fervice  of 
Give,  his  only  patron.  In  November  1738 
was  published  a  tranflation  of  Croufaz's 
Examen  of  Pope's  Eflay  on  Man  ;  "  con- 
"  iaining  a  fuccincl  View  of  the  Syftem  of 
4<  the  Fatalifis,  and  a  Confutation  of  their 
"  Opinions  ;  with  an  Illuftration  of  the 
"  Doctrine  of  Free  Will ;  and  an  Enquiry, 
"  *hat  view  Mr.  Pope  might  have  in  touch- 
"  ing  upon  the  Leibnitzian  Philofophy,  and 
"  Fatalriin.  l>y  Mr.  Croulaz,  Profeflbr  of 
'*  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  at  Laufanne." 
This  tranilation  has  been  generally  thought 

a  pro- 
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a  produ&ion  of  Johnfon's  pen  ;  but  it  is  now 
known,  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  has  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  one  of  her  early  perfor- 
mances. It  is  certain,  however,  that  Johnfon 
was  eager  to  promote  the  publication.  lie 
confidered  the  foreign  philofopher  as  a  man 
zealous  in  the  caufe  of  religion  ;  and  with 
him  he  was  willing  to  join  againft  the  fyftem 
of  the  Fatalifts,  and  the  do6trine  of  Leibnitz. 
It  is  well  known  that  Warburton  wrote  a 
vindication  of  Mr. Pope;  but  there  is  reafon 
to  think,  that  Johnfon  conceived  an  early 
prejudice  againft  the  liflay  on  Man  ;  and 
what  once  took  root  in  a  mind  like  his,  was 
not  eafily  eradicated.  His  letter  to  Cave  on 
this  fubjed.  is  (till  extant,  and  may  well  jufiify 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  inferred  that  Johnfon 
was  the  tranllatorof  Croufaz.  The  conclufion 
of  the  letter  is  remarkable.  "  I  am  yours, 
Im  PR  ANSI'S."  M  by  that  Latin  word  was 
meant  that  he  had  not  dined,  becaule  he 
wanted  the  means,  who  can  read  it,  even  at 
this  hour,  without  an  aching  heart  ? 

With  a  mind  naturally  vigorous,  and  quick- 
ened by  neceflity,  Johnfon  formed  a  multi- 
plicity of  projects;   but  moft  of  them  proved 

j)  4  abortive. 
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abortive.  A  number  of  fmall  tracts  iflued 
from  his  pen  with  wonderful  rapidity  ;  fuch 
as"MARMOR  Norfolciense;  or  an  Eflay 
1;  on  an  ancient  prophetical  Infcription,  in 
"  Monkifti  Rhyme,  difcovered  at  Lynn  in 
"  Norfolk.  By  Probus  liritnnnicus"  This 
was  a  pamphlet  againft  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a  warrant 
was  iflued  to  apprehend  the  Author,  who  re- 
tired with  his  wife  to  an  obfcure  lodging  near 
Lambeth  Ma  rib,  and  there  eluded  the  fearch 
of  the  meflengers.  But  this  itory  has  no 
foundation  in  truth.  Johnfon  was  never 
known  to  mention  fuch  an  incident  in  his 
life  ;  and  Air.  Steele  (late  of  the  Treafury) 
caufed  diligent  fearch  to  be  made  at  the 
proper  ofiices,  and  no  trace  of  fuch  a  pro- 
ceeding could  be  found.  Jn  the  fame  year 
(1739)  the  Lord  Chamberlain  prohibited  the 
rcprefentation  of  a  tragedy,  called  CjUstavus 
Vasa,  by  Henry  Brooke.  Under  the  mafk 
of  irony  Johnfon  publifhed,  "  A  Vindication 
"  of  the  Licenfer  from  the  malicious  and 
"  frandalous  Afperiions  of  Mr.  Brooke/'  Of 
thefe  two  pieces  Sir  John  Hawkins  fays, 
"  thev  have  neither  learning  nor  wit  ;  nor  a 
"  fmgle   ray  of  that  genius  which  has  finco 

u  blazed 
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"  blazed  forth;"  but,  as  they  have  been  lately 
re-printed,  the  reader,  who  wiihes  to  gratify 
his  curiofity,  is  referred  to  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  Johnfon's  works,  publiflied  by 
Stockdale.  The  lives  of  Boerhaave,  Blake, 
Barratier,  Father  Paul,  and  others,  were, 
about  that  time,  printed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  The  fubfcription  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year  for  Savage  was  completed  ;  and  in  July, 
1739*  Johnfon  parted  with  the  companion 
of  his  midnight  hours,  never  to  fee  him  more. 
The  feparation  was,  perhaps,  an  advantage 
to  him,  who  wanted  to  make  a  right  ufe  of 
his  time,  and  even  then  beheld  with  felf- 
reproach  the  wafte  occafioned  by  diflipation. 
His  abftinence  from  wine  and  ftrong  liquors 
began  foon  after  the  departure  of  Savage. 
What  habits  he  contracted  in  the  courfe  of 
that  acquaintance  cannot  now  be  known. 
The  ambition  of  excelling  in  converiation, 
and  that  pride  of  victory,  which,  at  times, 
diferaced  a  man  of  Johnfon's  genius,  were, 
perhaps,  native  blemiihes.  A  fierce  fpirit  of 
independence,  even  in  the  midft  of  poverty, 
may  be  fecn  in  Savage ;  and,  if  not  thence 
transfufed  by  Johnfon  into  his  own  manners, 
it  may,  at  lead,  be  fuppolcd  to  have  gained 

ft  length 
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Strength  from  the  example  before  him.  During 
that  connection  there  was,  if  we  believe  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  a  ihort  fepa ration  between 
our  author  and  his  wife  ;  but  a  reconciliation 
icon  took  place.  Johnfon  loved  her,  and 
ihewed  his  aifcftion  in  various  modes  of  *ial- 
lantrv,  which  Carrick  ufed  to  render  ri- 
diculous  by  his  mimicry.  The  affectation  of 
foft  and  fafliionablc  airs  did  not  become  an 
unwieldy  figure  :  his  admiration  was  received 
by  the  wife  with  the  flutter  of  an  antiquated 
coquette  ;  and  both,  it  is  well  known,  fur- 
ni/hed  matter  for  the  lively  genius  of 
Carrick. 

It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  Johnfon, 
uith  a  (lore  of  learning  and  extraordinary 
talents,  was  not  able,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  to 
force  his  way  to  the  favour  of  the  publick. 
Slow  rife*  worth  by  poverty  deprefs'd.  "  I  le 
**  was  Itili,"  as  he  fays  himfelf,  "  to  provide 
**  for  the  day  that  was  pafTing  over  him." 
He  faw  Cave  involved  in  a  Itatc  of  warfare 
with  the  numerous  competitors,  at  that  time 
it  moling  with  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ; 
and  gratitude  for  fuch  fupplies  as  Johnfon 

received 
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received  diftated  a  Latin  Ode  on  the  fubjeft 
of  that  contention.    The  firft  lines, 

"  Urbane,  nail  is  fefle  laboribus, 
"  Urbane,  nullU  vi&e  calumniis," 

put  one  in  mind  of  Cafimir's  Ode  to  Pope 
Urban : 

u  Urbane,  regnm  maxime,  maxime 
u  Urbane  vatum."— 

The  PolilTi  poet  was,  probably,  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  meditated  the 
hiftory  of  the  Latin  poets.  Guthrie  the  his- 
torian had  from  July  1736  compofed  the  par- 
liament ry  fpeeches  for  the  Magazine  ;  but, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  feffion  which  opened 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1740,  Johnfon 
fucceeded  to  that  department,  and  continued 
it  from  that  time  to  the  debate  on  fpirituous 
liquors,  which  happened  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  in  February,  1742-3.  The  eloquence, 
the  force  of  argument,  and  the  fplendor  of 
language,  difplayed  in  the  feverai  fpeeches, 
are  well  known,  and  univerfally  admired. 
The  whole  has  been  coIlerteJ.  in  two  volumes 
by  Mr.  Stockdale,  and  may  form  a  proper 
ibpplement  to  this  edition.     That  Johnibn 

was 
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was  the  author  of  the  debates  during  that 
period  was  not  generally  known  ;  but  the 
fecret  tranfpired  ieveral  years  afterwards,  and 
was  avowed  by  himfelf  on  the  following  oc- 
eafion.  Mr.  Wedderburne(now  Lord  Lough- 
borough'*), Dr.  Johnfon,  Dr.  Francis  (the 
tranflator  of  Horace),  the  prefent  writer,  and 
others,  dined  with  the  late  Mr.  Foote.  An  im- 
portant debate  towards  the  end  of  Sir  Robert 
Wa!  poles  administration  being  mentioned, 
Dr.  Francis  obferved,  "  That  Mr.  Pitt's 
44  fpeech,  on  that  oecafion,  was  the  befl  he 
44  had  ever  read."  lie  added,  "  That  he  had 
44  employed  eight  years  of  his  life  in  the  ftudy 
44  of  Demofthenes,  and  finiihed  a  tranflation 
44  of  that  celebrated  orator,  with  all  the  de- 
44  corations  of  ft  vie  and  lan<Mia<re  within 
"  the  reach  of  his  capacity  ;  but  he  had  met 
44  with  nothing  ^qtial  to  the  fpeech  above- 
44  mentioned."  Many  of  the  company  re- 
membered the  debate  ;  and  lbme  pailages 
were  cited,  with  the  approbation  and  applaufe 
of  all  prefent.  During  the  ardour  of  con- 
vcrfation  Johnfon  remained  iilent.  As  foon 
as  the  warmth  of  praife  fubiided,  he  opened 
with  thefe  words :  "  That  fpeech  I  wrote  in 

*  Afterwards  Earl  of  Rcflin.  lie  die!  Jan.  3, 1805. 

a  gar* 
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a  garret  in  Exeter-ftreet."  The  company 
was  (truck  with  aftonifhment.  After  ftarin«> 
at  each  other  in  filent  amaze,  Dr.  Francis 
aflked,  "  How  that  fpeech  could  be  writ- 
ten by  him?"  "Sir,"  faid  Jobnfon,  "I 
"  wrote  it  in  Exeter-ftreet.  1  never  had  been 
11  in  the  gallery  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
"  but  once.  Cave  had  interell  with  the  door- 
"  keepers.  He,  and  the  perfons  employed  un- 
"  der  him,  gained  admittance:  they  brought 
"  away  the  fubjeet  of  difcuffion,  the  names 
"  of  the  fpeakers,  the  fide  they  took,  and  the 
11  order  in  which  they  rofe,  together  with 
"  notes  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the 
"  courfe  of  the  debate.  The  whole  was  after- 
"  wards  communicated  to  me,  and  I  com- 
M  pofed  the  fpeeches  in  the  form  which  they 
"  now  have  in  the  Parliamentary  debates." 
To  this  difcovery  Dr.  Francis  made  aniwer : 
"  Then,  Sir,  you  have  exceeded  Demofthenes 
**  himfelf ;  for  to  fav,  that  you  have  exceeded 
"  Francis's  Demofthenes,  would  be  faying 
"  nothing."  The  reft  of  the  company  be- 
llowed lavifti  encomiums  on  Johnfon:  one, 
in  particular,  praifed  his  impartiality;  ob- 
fervinsr,  that  he  dealt  out  reafon  and  elo- 

quence 
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quence  with  an  equal  hand  to  both  parties. 
44  That  is  not  quite  true/'  faid  Johnfon  ;  "  I 
44  faved  appearances  tolerably  well ;  but  I 
44  took  care  that  the  whig  dogs  fliould  not 
44  have  the  beft  of  it."  The  fale  of  the  Ma- 
gazine was  greatly  increafed  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  which  were  continued  by 
Johnfon  till  the  month  of  March,  1742-3. 
From  that  time  the  Magazine  was  conducted 
by  Dr.  Hawkefworth. 

In  1743*4,  Ofborne,  the  bookfeller,  who 
kept  a  (hop  in  Gray's-Inn,  purchafed  the 
Earl  of  Oxford's  library,  at  the  price  of  thir- 
teen thoufand  pounds.  He  proje£ted  a  cata- 
logue in  five  o6tavo  volumes,  at  five  (hillings 
each.  Johnfon  was  employed  in  that  painful 
drudgery.  He  was  likewife  to  colleft  all  fuch 
fmall  tracts  as  were  in  any  degree  worth  pre- 
ferving,  in  order  to  reprint  and  publiih  the 
whole  in  a  collection,  called  "  The  llarleian 
44  Mifcellany."  The  catalogue  was  completed; 
and  the  Mifcellany  in  I  749  was  publilbed  in 
eight  quarto  volumes.  In  this  bulinefs  John- 
fon was  a  day-labourer  for  immediate  fub- 
Cftence,  not  unlike  Guftavus  Vafa  working 
**  in 
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in  the  mines  of  Dalicarlia.  What  Wilcox, 
a  bookfeller  of  eminence  in  the  Strand,  faid 
to  Johnfon,  on  his  firit  arrival  in  town,  was 
now  almoil  confirmed.  He  lent  our  author 
five  guineas,  and  then  aflted  him,  "  How  do 
"  you  mean  to  earn  your  livelihood  in  this 
"  town  ?"  u  By  my  literary  labours,"  was 
the  anfwer.  Wilcox,  {taring  at  him,  fhook 
his  head  :  "  By  your  literary  labours  ! — You 
"  had  better  buy  a  porter's  knot."  Johnfon 
ufed  to  tell  this  anecdote  to  Mr.  Nichols ; 
but  he  faid,  "  Wilcox  was  one  of  mv  bell 
"  friends,  and  he  meant  well."  In  fatr, 
Johnfon,  while  employed  in  GrayVInn,  may 
be  faid  to  have  carried  a  porter's  knot.  He 
paufed  occalionally  to  perufe  the  book  that 
came  to  his  hand.  Olborne  thought  that 
fuch  curiofity  tended  to  nothing  but  delay, 
and  obje£ted  to  it  with  all  the  pride  and  in- 
folence  of  a  man,  who  knew  that  he  paid 
daily  wages.  In  the  difpute  that  of  courfe 
enfued,  Ofborne,  with  that  roughnefs  which 
was  natural  to  him,  enforced  his  argument 
by  giving  the  lie.  Johnfon  feized  a  folio,  and 
knocked  the  bookfeller  down.  This  (lory 
has  been  related  as  an  inftance  of  Johnfon's 
ferocity  ;    but    merit  cannot    always    take 

the 
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the  fpurns  of  the  unworthy  with  a  patient 
fpirit  *. 

That  the  hiftory  of  an  author  muft  bo 
found  in  his  works  is,  in  general,  a  true  ob- 
fervation ;  and  was  never  more  apparent  than 
in  the  prefent  narrative.  Every  aera  of John- 
fon's  life  is  fixed  by  his  writings.  In  1744, 
he  publiihed  the  life  of  Savage  ;  and  then 
proje&ed  a  new  edition  of  Shakfpeare.  As  a 
prelude  to  this  defign,  he  publiihed,  in  1745, 
Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  on  the  Tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  with  Remarks  on  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmers  Edition ;  to  which  were  prefixed, 
Propofuh  for  a  neiv  Edition  of  Shalcjpeare, 
uith  a  Specimen.  Of  this  pamphlet  War- 
burton,  in  the  Preface  to  Shakfpeare,  has 
given  his  opinion :  "  As  to  all  thole  things, 
"  which  have  been  publiihed  under  the  title 
"  of  Eflays,  Remarks,  Obfervations,  &c.  on 
"  Shakfpeare,  if  you  except  fome  critical  notes 
"  on  Macbeth,  given  as  a  fpecimen  of  a  pro- 
"  jefled  edition,  and  written,  as  appears,  by 

"  a  man 

*  Mr.  Bofwell  fays,  "  The  fimjilc  truth  I  hud  from 
John  fun  himfelf.  '  Sir,  he  was  impertinent  to  me,  and 
I  beat  him.  Hut  it  wits  not  in  his  fhop :  )t  was  in  my 
own  chamber.'  "  C. 
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u  a  man  of  parts  and  genius,  the  reft  are  ab- 

*'  folutely  below  a  ferious  notice."     But  the 

attention  of  the  publick  was  not  excited;  there 

was  no  friend  to  promote  a  fubfcription ;  and 

the  projefl:  died  to  revive  at  a  future  day. 

A  new  undertaking,  however,  was  foon  after 

propofed  ;  namely,   an    Englilh    Di&ionary 

upon  an  enlarged  plan.     Several  of  the  mod 

opulent  bookfellers  had  meditated  a  work  of 

this  kind  ;.  and  the  agreement  was  foon  ad- 

jufted  between  the  parties.     Emboldened  by 

this  connexion,  Johnfon  thought  of  a  better 

habitation  than  he  had  hitherto  known.     He 

had  lodged  with  his  wife  in  courts  and  alleys 

about  the  Strand  ;  but  now,  for  the  purpofe 

of  carrying  on  his  arduous  undertaking,  and 

to  be  near  his  printer  and  friend  Mr.  Strahan, 

he  ventured  to  take  a  houle  in  Gough-fquare, 

Fleet-ftreet.     He  was  told  that  the  Earl  of 

Chefterfield  was  a  friend  to  his  undertaking ; 

and  in  confequence  of  that  intelligence,  he 

publifhed,  in  1747,  The  Plan  of  a  Dictionary 

of  the  Englijli   Language,  addrej/'ed  to  the 

Right  Honourable  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of 

Chejlerjield,   one  of  his  Majejly's  principal 

Secretaries  of  State.     Mr.  Whitehead,  after- 

wards  Poet  Laureat,  undertook  to  convey  the 

Vol.  I.  E  manufcript 
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manufcript  to  his  Lordfhip  :  the  confequcnce 
was  an  invitation  from  Lord  Chefterfield  to 
the  author.  A  ftronger  contraft  of  characters 
could  not  be  brought  together ;  the  Noble- 
man celebrated  for  his  wit,  and  all  the  graces 
of  polite   behaviour;  the  Author,  confeious 
of  his  own  merit,  towering  in  idea  above  all 
competition,  verfed  in  fcbolaftic  logic,  but  a 
ilranger  to  the  arts  of  polite    converfation, 
uncouth,  vehement,  and  vociferous.    The  co- 
alition was  too  unnatural.  Johnfon  expe&ed 
a  Maecenas,  and  was  difappointed.     No  pa- 
tronage, no  afliftance  followed.     Vifits  were 
repeated;  but  the  reception  was  not  cordial. 
Johnfon  one  day  was  left  a  full  hour,  waiting 
in  an  anti-chamber,  till  a  gentleman  fhould 
retire,  and  leave  his  lordfhip  at  leifure.     This 
was  the  famous    Colley  Gibber.      Johnfon 
faw  him  go,  and  fired  with  indignation,  ruflied 
out  of  the  houie  *.      What  Lord  Chefterfield 
thought  of  his  vifitor  may  be  ieen  in  a  paflage 
in  one  of  that  Nobleman's  letters  to  his  fon  *f\ 
46  There  is  a  man,   whole  moral  chara&er, 
deep    learning,  and  fuperior  parts,  I  ac- 
knowledge, 


un  i^      iwuitiin  -,     uuu     JUj/tnyi 


*   Dr.  Johnfon  denies  the  whole  of  this  ftory.      Sec 
Bofwelft  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  12S.  061  Edit.  1804.  C. 

f  Utter  CCXII. 
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knowledge,  admire,  and  refpeft ;  but  whom 
"  it  is  fo  impoflible  for  me  to  love,  that  I  am 
"  almoft  in  a  fever  whenever  I  am  in  his 
"  company.     His  figure  (without  being  de- 
"  formed)  feems  made  to  difgrace  or  ridicule 
u  the  common  ftru&ure  of  the  human  body. 
"  His  legs  and  arms  are  never  in  the  pofition 
"  which,  according  to   the  fituation   of  his 
"  body,  they  ought  to  be  in,  but  conftantly 
u  employed  in  committing  afts  of  hoftility 
"  upon  the  Graces.     He  throws  any  where, 
"  but  down  his  throat,  whatever  he  means  to 
"  drink ;  and  mangles  what  he  means  to  carve. 
u  Inattentive  to  all  the  regards  of  focial  life, 
"  he  mif-times  and  mif-places  every  thing. 
"  He    difputes    with    heat    indifcriminately, 
"  mindlefs  of  the  rank,  chara&er,  and  fituation 
"  of  thofe  with  whom  he  difputes.  Abfolutely 
"  ignorant  of  the  feveral  gradations  of  fa- 
fi  miliarity  and  refpeft,  he  is  exaftly  the  fame 
41  to  his  fuperiors,  his  equals,  and  his  inferiors; 
"  and  therefore,  by  a  neceflary  confequence, 
"  is  abfurd  to  two  of  the  three.    Is  it  poflible 
"  to  love  fucli  a  man  ?  No.  The  utmofi;  I  can 
11  do  for  him  is,  to  confider  him  a  refpeftable 
"  Hottentot."   Such  was  the  idea  entertained 
by  Lord  Chefterfield.     After  the  incident  of 

B  2  Colley 
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Colley  Cibber,  Johnfon  never  repeated  his 
vifits.  In  his  high  and  decifive  tone,  he  has 
been  often  heard  to  fay,  "  Lord  Chefterfield 
"  is  a  Wit  among  Lords,  and  a  Lord  among 
"  Wits." 

In  the  courfe  of  the  vear  1747*  Garrick, 
in  conjun&ion  with  I-acy,  became  patentee 
of  Drury-lane  Playhoufe.  For  the  opening 
of  the  theatre,  at  the  ufual  time,  Johnfon 
wrote  for  his  friend  the  well-known  prologue, 
which,  to  fay  no  more  of  it,  may  at  leaft  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  Pope's  to  the  tragedy 
of  Cato.  The  playhoufe  being  now  under 
Garrick's  direction,  Johnfon  thought  the  op- 
portunity fair  to  think  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene, 
which  was  his  whole  ftock  on  his  firft  arrival 
in  town,  in  the  year  1 737.  That  play  was 
accordingly  put  into  rehearfal  in  January, 
1 749.  As  a  precurfor  to  prepare  the  way,  and 
to  awaken  the  public  attention,  The  Vanity 
of  Human  llijlics,  a  Poem  in  Imitation  of 
the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  by  the  Author 
of  London,  was  publiihed  in  the  fame  month. 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  February 
1 749,  we  find  that  the  tragedy  of  Irene  was 
acted  at  Drury-lane,  on  Monday,  February 

the 
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the  6th,  and  from  that  time,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  Monday,  February  the  20th, 
being  in  all  thirteen  nights.  Since  that  time 
it  has  not  been  exhibited  on  any  ftage.  Irene 
may  be  added  to  fomc  other  plays  in  our 
language,  which  have  loft  their  place  in  the 
theatre,  but  continue  to  pleafe  in  the  clofet. 
During  the  reprefentation  of  this  piece,  John- 
fon  attended  every  night  behind  the  fcenes. 
Conceiving  that  his  character  as  an  author 
required  fome  ornament  for  his  perfon,  he 
chofe,  upon  t^at  occafion,  to  decorate  himlelf 
with  a  handfome  waiftcoat,  and  a  gold-laced 
hat.  The  late  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerc,  who 
had  a  great  deal  of  that  humour  which  pleafes 
the  more  for  feeming  undeiigned,  ufed  to 
give  a  pleafant  defcription  of  this  Green- 
room finery,  as  related  by  the  author  him- 
felf ;  "  But,"  faid  Johnfon,  with  great  gravity, 
"  I  foon  laid  afide  my  gold-laced  hat,  left  it 
"  (hould  make  me  proud."  The  amount  of 
the  three  benefit  nights  for  the  tragedy  of 
Irene,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  not  very  con- 
iiderable,  as  the  profit,  that  ftimulating 
motive,  never  invited  the  author  to  another 
dramatic  attempt.  Some  years  afterwards, 
when  the  prefent  writer  was  intimate  with 

E  3  Garrick, 
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Garrick,  and  knew  Johnfon  to  be  in  dif* 
trefs,  he  a(ked  the  manager  why  he  did  not 
produce  another  tragedy  for  his  Lichfield 
friend  ?  Garrick's  anfwer  was  remarkable  ; 
"  AYhen  Johnfon  writes  tragedy,  declamation 
roars,  and  pajjionjleeps  :  when  Shakfpeare 
wrote,  he  dipped  his  pen  in  his  own  heart," 


There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  degree  of  fame-. 

nefs  in  this  regular  way  of  tracing  an  author 

from  one  work   to  another,  and  the  reader 

may  feel  the  effect  of  a  tedious  monotony  ; 

but  in  the  life  of  Johnfon  there  are  no  other 

landmarks.      He  was   now  forty  years  old, 

and    had   mixed   but    little  with   the  world. 

He    followed    no    profefiiun,    tranfa6ted     no 

bufinefs,  and  was  a  (trangcr  to  what  is  called 

a  town-life.      We  are  now   arrived   at  the 

brighteft    period    he    had    hitherto    known. 

His   name  broke  out  upon  mankind  with  a 

degree  of  luftre  that  promifed  a  triumph  over 

all  his  difficulties.     The   Life  of  Savage  was 

admired  as  a  beautiful  and  inflruftive  piece 

of  biography.    The  two  imitations  of  Juvenal 

were  thought  to  rival  even  the  excellence  of 

Pope  ;  and  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  though  un- 

interefting  on  the  ltage,  was  univerfally  ad-» 

mired 
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mired  in  the  clofet,  for  the  propriety  of  the 
fentiments,  the  richnefs  of  the  language,  and 
the  general  harmony  of  the  whole  compo- 
fition.  His  fame  was  widely  diffufed;  and 
he  had  made  his  agreement  with  the  book- 
fellers  for  his  Engliih  Di&ionary  at  the  fum 
of  fifteen  hundred  guineas  ;  part  of  which  was 
to  be,  from  time  to  time,  advanced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progrefs  of  the  work.  This 
was  a  certain  fund  for  his  fupport,  without 
being  obliged  to  write  fugitive  pieces  for  the 
petty  fupplies  of  the  day.  Accordingly  we 
find  that,  in  1 749,  he  eftabliftied  a  club,  con- 
fiding of  ten  in  number,  at  Horfeman's  in 
Ivy-lane,  on  every  Tuefday  evening.  This 
is  the  firft  fcene  of  focial  life  to  which  John- 
fon  can  be  traced  out  of  his  own  houfe.  The 
members  of  this  little  fociety  were,  Samuel 
Johnfon ;  Dr.  Salter  (father  of  the  late  Mailer 
of  the  Charter-houfe ;)  Dr.  Havvkefworth ; 
Mr.  Ryland,  a  merchant;  Mr.  Payne,  a 
bookfeller,  in  Pater- nofter-row;  Mr.  Samuel 
Dyer,  a  learned  young  man  ;  Dr.  William 
M'Ghie,  a  Scotch  phyiician ;  Dr.  Edmund 
Barker,  a  young  phyiician  ;  Dr.  Bathurft, 
another  young  phyiician  ;  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins,      This  lift  is  given  by  Sir  John,  as 
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it  mould  fecm,  with  no  other  view  than  to 
draw  a  fpiteful  and  malevolent  chara&er  of 
almoft  every  one  of  them.  Mr.  Dyer,  whom 
Sir  John  fays  he  loved  with  the  affe&ion  of 
a  brother,  meets  with  the  harlheit  treatment, 
becaufe  it  was  his  maxim,  that  to  live  in  peace 
with  mankind,  and  in  a  temper  to  do  good 
offices,  was  the  mojt  ejjential  part  of  our  duty. 
That  notion  of  moral  goodnefs  gave  umbrage 
to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  drew  down  upon 
the  memory  of  his  friend  the  bittereft  im- 
putations. Mr.  Dyer,  however,  was  admired 
and  loved  through  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
literature.  Johnfon  loved  to  enter  with  him 
into  a  difcufiion  of  metaphyfical,  moral,  and 
critical  fubjects  ;  in  thofe  conflicts,  exercifing 
his  talents,  and, according  to  his  cuftom, always 
contending  for  victory.  Dr.  Bathurft  was 
the  perfon  on  whom  Johnfon  fixed  his  affec- 
tion. He  hardly  ever  fpoko  of  him  without 
tears  in  his  eves.  It  was  from  him,  who  was 
a  native  of  Jamaica,  that  Johnfon  received 
into  his  fervice  Frank*,  the  black  fervant, 
whom,  on  account  of  his  mailer,  he  valued  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  At  the  time  of  inltituting 
the  club  in  Ivy-lane,  Johnfon  had  projected 

the 

*  S*'c  Ccat.  Mng.  vol.  LXXI.p.  190. 
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the  Rambler.      The  title  was  mod  probably 
fuggefted  by  the  Wanderer ;  a  poem  which 
he  mentions,  with  the  warmeft  praife,  in  the 
Life  of  Savage.     With  the  fame  fpirit  of  in- 
dependence with  which  he  wilhed  to  live,  it 
was  now  his  pride  to  write.     He  communi- 
cated his  plan  to  none  of  his  friends ;  he  de- 
fired  no  affiftance,  relying  entirely  on  his 
own  fund,  and  the  proteftion  of  the  Divine 
Being,  which  he  implored  in  a  folemn  form 
of  prayer,  compofed  by  himfelf  for  the  oc- 
cafion.     Having  formed  a  refolution  to  un- 
dertake a  work  that  might  be  of  ufe  and 
honour  to    his    country,    he  thought,   with 
Milton,  that  this  was  not  to  be  obtained  "  but 
"  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit 
"  that  can   enrich  with   all   utterance   and 
"  knowledge,    and    fend    out   his   feraphim 
"  with   the    hallowed   fire   of  his   altar,  to 
"  touch  and   purify   the   lips   of  whom  he 
14  pleafes." 

Having  invoked  the  fpecial  proteftion  of 
Heaven,  and  by  that  aft  of  piety  fortified  his 
mind,  he  began  the  great  work  of  the  Rambler. 
The  firfl  number  was  publiihed  on  Tuefday, 
March  the  20th,  1750;  and  from  that  time 

was 
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was  continued  regularly  every  Tuefday  and 
Saturday  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  when 
it  finally  clofed  on  Saturday,  March  14, 
1752.  As  it  began  with  motives  of  piety,  fo 
it  appears  that  the  fame  religious  fpirit  glowed 
with  unabating  ardour  to  the  laft.  His 
conclufion  is:  " The  Eflays  profefledly  ferious, 
"  if  I  have  been  able  to  execute  my  own  in- 
M  tentions,  will  be  found  exa&ly  conformable 
*'  to  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  without 
"  any  accommodation  to  the  licentioufnefs 
*'  and  levity  of  the  prefent  age.  I  therefore 
#*  look  back  on  this  part  of  my  work  with 
#<  pleafure,  which  no  man  fliall  diminifh  or 
u  augment.  1  fliall  never  envy  the  honours 
"  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any  other 
"  caufe,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among  the 
**  writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue, 
"  and  confidence  to  truth/'  The  whole  num- 
ber ot  EfTays  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
eight.  Addifon's,  in  the  Spectator,  are  more 
in  number,  but  not  half  in  point  of  quantity : 
Addifon  was  not  bound  to  publifli  on  ftated 
days;  he  could  watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
his  genius,  and  fend  his  paper  to  the  prefs 
when  his  own  tafte  was  fatisfied.  Johnfon's 
cafe  was  very  different.  He  wrote  fingly 
3  and 
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and  alone.  In  the  whole  progrefs  of  the 
work  he  di<l  not  receive  more  than  ten  eflays, 
This  was  a  fcanty  contribution.  For  the 
reft,  the  author  has  defcribed  his  fituation. 
"  He  that  condemns  himfelf  to  compofe  on 
M  a  (lat<j<i  day,  will  often  bring  to  his  talk  an 
"  attention  diflipated,  a  memory  embarrafled, 
"  an  imagination  overwhelmed,  a  mind  dif- 
"  tra&ed  with  anxieties,  a  body  languiftung 
M  with  difeafe :  he  will  labour  on  a  barren 
"  topic,  till  it  is  too  late  to  change  it;  or,  io 
"  the  ardour  of  invention,  diffufe  his  thoughts 
"  into  wild  exuberance,  which  the  prefling 
"  hour  of  publication  cannot  fuffer  judgment 
"  to  examine  or  reduce/'  Of  this  excellent 
production  the  number  fold  on  each  day  did 
not  amount  to  five  hundred :  of  courfe  the 
bookfeller,  who  paid  the  author  four  guineas 
a  week,  did  not  carry  on  a  fuccefsful  trade. 
His  generality  and  perfeverance  deferve  to 
be  commended ;  and  happily  when  the  col- 
lection appeared  in  volumes,  were  amply  re- 
warded. Johnfon  lived  to  fee  his  labours 
flourifh  in  a  te  ith  edition.  His  pofterity,  as 
an  ingenious  French  writer  has  faid  on  a 
fimilar  occafiou,  began  in  his  life-time. 

In 
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In  the  beginning  of  1750,  foon  after  the 
Jxambler  was  fet  on  foot,  Johnfon  was  in- 
duced by  the  arts  of  a  vile  impoftor  to  lend 
his  afiiftance,  during  a  temporary  delulion,  to 
a  fraud  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 
literature*.  One  Lauder,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Edinburgh,  had  conceived  a  mortal 
antipathy  to  the  name  and  chara&er  of 
Milton.  His  reafon  was,  becaufe  the  prayer 
of  Pamela,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
was,  as  he  fuppofed,  malicioufly  inferted  by 
the  great  poet  in  an  edition  of  the  Eikon 
Bafilike,  in  order  to  fix  an  imputation  of  im- 
piety on  the  memory  of  the  murdered  king. 
Fired  with  refentment,  and  willing  to  reap 
the  profits  of  a  grofs  impofition,  this  man 
collected  from  feveral  Latin  poets,  fuch  as 
Mafenius  the  Jefuit,  Staphorflius  a  Dutch 
divine,  Ueza,  and  others,  all  fuch  pafiages 
as  bore  any  kind  of  rcfemblance  to  different 
places  in  the  Paradife  Lofl;  and  thefe  he 
publiflied  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's 

*  It  has  fmcc  been  paralleled,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Shakf* 
peare  MSS.  bv  a  yet  more  vile  impoflor.  C, 
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tleman's  Magazine,  with  occafional  interpo- 
lations of  lines,  which  be  himfelf  tranflated 
from  Milton.       The  public  credulity  fwal- 
lowed  all  with  ea^ernefs;  and  Milton  was 
fuppofed  to  be  guilty  of  plagiarifm  from  in- 
ferior  modern  writers.      The  fraud  fucceeded 
fo  well,  that  Lauder  collefted  the  whole  into 
a  volume,  and  advertifed  it  under  the  title 
of  "  An  Ejfity  on  Milton  s  Ufe  and  Imitation 
"  of  the  Moderns,  in  his  Paradife  Loji ;  de- 
"  dicated  to  the  Univerfities  of  Oxford  and 
"  Cambridge."     While  the  book  was  in  the 
preis,  the  proof-fheets  were  (hewn  to  Johnfon 
at  the  Ivy-lane  Club,  by  Payne,  the  book- 
feller,  who  was  one  of  the  members.     No 
man   in   that   fociety    was  in    poileflion   of 
the  authors  from  whom  Lauder  profefled  to 
make  his  extra&s.     The  charge  was  believed, 
and  the  contriver  of  it  found  his  way  to  John- 
fon, who  is  reprefented  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
not  indeed  as  an  accomplice  in  the  fraud, 
but,  through  motives  of  malignity  to  Milton, 
delighting  in  the  dete&ion,  and  exulting  that 
the  poet's  reputation  would  fuffer  by  the  dif- 
covery.     More  malice  to  a  deceafed  friend 
cannot  well  be  imagined.       Hawkins  adds, 
"  that  he  wijlied  well  to  the  argument  mxtft 

"be 
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44  be  inferred  from  the  preface,  which  indulri' 
44  tabhj  was  written  by  him.'9  The  preface, 
it  is  well  known,  was  written  by  Johnfon,  and 
for  that  reafon  is  inferted  in  this  edition.  But 
if  Johnfon  approved  of  the  argument,  it  was 
no  longer  than  while  he  believed  it  founded 
in  truth.  Let  us  advert  to  his  own  words 
in  that  very  preface.  "  Among  the  enquiries 
u  to  which  the  ardour  of  criticifm  has  na- 
44  turally  given  occaiion,  none  is  more  obfcure 
44  in  itfelf,  or  more  worthy  of  rational  cu- 
44  riofity,  than  a  retrofpe6lion  of  the  progrefs 
44  of  this  mighty  genius  in  the  conftru&ion 
"  of  his  work  ;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually 
44  rifing,  perhaps  from  fmall  beginnings,  till 
44  its  foundation  refts  in  the  centre,  and  its 
44  turrets  fparkle  in  the  ikies  ;  to  trace  back 
44  the  ftru&ure,  through  all  its  varieties,  to 
the  fimplicity  of  the  firft  plan ;  to  find  what 
was  projected,  whence  the  fcheme  was 
taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by  what  af- 
44  fiftance  it  was  executed,  and  from  what 
44  (lores  the  materials  were  colle6ted;  whether 
44  its  founder  dug  them  from  the  quarries  of 
44  nature,  or  demoliftied  other  buildings  to 
44  embellifh  his  own."  Thefe  were  the  mo- 
tives that  induced  Johnfon  to  aflift  Lauder 

with 
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with  a  preface :  and  are  not  thefe  the  motives 
of  a  critic  and  a  fcholar  ?     What  reader  of 
tafte,  what  man  of  real  knowledge,  would 
not  think  his  time  well  employed  in  an  en- 
quiry fo  curious,  fo  interefting,  and  inftruc- 
tive  ?      If  Lauder's  fa&s  were  really  true, 
who  would  not  be  glad,  without  the  fmalleft 
tinfture  of  malevolence,  to  receive  real  in- 
formation ?      It  is  painful  to  be  thus  obliged 
to  vindicate  a  man  who,  in  his  heart,  towered 
above  the  petty  arts  of  fraud  and  impofition, 
againft  an  injudicious  biographer,  who  under- 
took to  be  his  editor,  and  the  protestor  of 
his  memory.      Another  writer,  Dr.  Towers, 
in  an  Eflay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Dr.  Johnfon,    feems    to    countenance   this 
calumny.    He  fays,  It  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
but  that  Johnfon  s  aver/ion  to  Milton  s  politics 
was  the  caufe  of  that  alacrity  with  which  he 
joined  with  Lauder  in  his  infamous  attach  on 
our  great  epic  poet9  and  which  induced  him  to 
affijl  in  that  tranfa&ion.     Thefe  words  would 
feem  to  defcribe  an  accomplice,  were  they 
not  immediately  followed  by  an  exprefs  de- 
claration, that  Johnfon  was  unacquainted  with 
the  impofiure.      Dr.  Towers  adds,  It  feems 

to 
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to  have  been  by  way  of  making  fome  compenfa* 
tion  to  the  memory  of  Milton,  for  the  Jliare 
he  had  in  the  attack  of  Lauder,  that  Johnfon 
wrote  the  Prologue,  fpoken  by  Garrick,  at 
Drury-lane  theatre,  1 750,  on  the  performance 
of  the  Mafque  of  Comus,  for  the  benefit  of 
Milton  s  grand-daughter.  Dr.  Towers  is  not 
free  from  prejudice  ;  but,  as  Shakfpcare  has 
it,  "  he  begets  a  temperance,  to  give  it 
fmoothnefs."  He  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  a 
difpaffionatc  anfwer.  When  Johnfon  wrote 
the  prologue,  it  docs  appear  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  malignant  artifices  pra&ifed  by 
Lauder.  In  the  poftfeript  to  Johnfon's  pre- 
face, a  fubferiptioh  is  propofed,  for  relieving 
the  grand-daughter  of  the  author  of  Paradife 
Loft.  Dr.  Towers  will  agree  that  this  (hews 
Johnfon's  alacrity  in  doing  good.  That  ala- 
crity (hewed  itfelf  again  in  the  letter  printed 
in  the  European  Magazine,  January,  1785, 
and  there  laid  to  have  appeared  originally 
in  the  General  Advertifer,  4th  April,  1750, 
by  which  the  publick  were  invited  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  of  paying  a  juft  regard 
to  the  illullrious  dead,  united  with  the  plea- 
fure  of  doing  good  to  the  living.     The  letter 

adds 
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adds,  "  To  affift  induftrious  indigence*  drug- 
€C  gling  with  diftrefs,  and  debilitated  by  age, 
44  is  a  difplay  of  virtue,  and  an  acquifition  of 
44  happinefs  and  honour.  Whoever,  there- 
44  fore,  would  be  thought  capable  of  plea- 
44  fure  in  reading  the  works  of  our  incom« 
44  parable  Milton,  and  not  (6  deftitute  of 
44  gratitude  as  to  refufe  to  lay  out  a  trifle,  in 
44  a  rational  and  elegant  entertainment,  for 
44  the  benefit  of  his  living  remains,  for  the 
44  exercife  of  their  own  virtue,  the  increafe 
44  of  their  reputation,  and  the  confcioufnefs 
44  of  doing  good,  fhould  appear  at  Drury- 
44  lane  Theatre,  to-morrow,  April  5,  when 
44  Comus  will  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
44  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fofter,  grand-daughter  to 
44  the  author,  and  the  only  furviving  branch 
44  of  his  family.  Nota  bene,  there  will  be  a 
44  new  prologue  on  the  occafion,  written  by 
44  the  author  of  Irene,  and  fpoken  by  Mr. 
41  Garrick."  The  man,  who  had  thus  ex* 
erted  himfelf  to  ferve  the  grand-daughter, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  entertained  per* 
fonal  malice  to  the  grand-father.  It  is  true, 
that  the  malevolence  of  Lauder,  as  well  as 
the  impoftures  of  Archibald  Bower,  were 
fully  dete&ed  by  the  labours,  in  the  caufe  of 
Vol.  I.  F  truth, 
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truth,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Lord 
Bifliop  of  Sali/bury. 


Diram  qui  contudit  Hydram, 
Notaque  fatali  porlenta  laborc  fubcgit.' 


But  the  pamphlet,  entituled,  Milton  vindi- 
cated from  the  Charge  of  Plagiarifm  brought 
againji  him  by  Mr.  Lauder,  and  Lauder  him- 
felf  convicted  of  feveral  Forgeries  and  grofs 
Impofitions  on  the  Public!:,  by  John  Douglas, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Eaton  Conjiantine,  Salop, 
was  not  publiflied  till  the  year  175 1 .  In  that 
work,  p.  77,  Dr.  Douglas  fays,  "  It  is  to 
'  be  hoped,  nay,  it  is  eape&ed,  that  the  ele- 
gant and  nervous  writer,  whofe  judicious 
fentiments  and  inimitable  ftyle  point  out 
the  author  of  Lauder's  preface  and  poft- 
"  fcript,  will  no  longer  allow  a  man  to 
"  plume  himfelf  with  his  feathers,  who  ap- 
"  pears  fo  little  to  have  deferved  his  affift- 
"  ance ;  an  affiftance  which  I  am  perfuaded 
u  would  never  have  been  communicated, 
"  had  there  been  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  thofe 
u  fafts,  which  I  have  been  the  inftrument 
"  of  conveying  to  the  world."  We  have 
here  a  contemporary  teftimony  to  the  inte- 
grity of  Dr.  Johnfon  throughout  the  whole 

of 
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of  tbat  vile  tranfa&ion.  What  was  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  requifition  made  by  Dn 
Douglas  ?  Johnfon,  whofe  ruling  pafllon  may 
be  faid  to  be  the  love  of  truth,  convinced 
Lauder,  that  it  would  be  more  to  his  intereft 
to  make  a  full  confeflion  of  his  guilt,  than  to 
(land  forth  the  convi&ed  champion  of  a  lye ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  he  drew  up,  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms,  a  recantation  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Douglas,  which  Lauder  figned,  and  pub- 
lhTied  in  the  year  1751.  That  piece  will 
remain  a  lading  memorial  of  the  abhorrence 
with  which  Johnfon  beheld  a  violation  of 
truth.  Mr.  Nichols,  whofe  attachment  to  his 
illuftrious  friend  was  unwearied,  fhewed  him 
in  1780  a  book,  called  Remarks  on  Johnfon  s 
Life  of  Milton,  in  which  the  affair  of  Lauder 
was  renewed  with  virulence,  and  a  poetical 
fcale  in  the  Literary  Magazine  1758  (when 
Johnfon  had  ceafed  to  write  in  that  collec- 
tion) was  urged  as  an  additional  proof  of  de- 
liberate malice.  He  read  the  libellous  paf- 
fage  with  attention,  and  inftantly  wrote  on 
the  margin :  "  In  the  bufinefs  of  Lauder  I 
"  was  deceived,  partly  by  thinking  the  man 
"  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent.  Of  the  poetical 
u  fcale  quoted  from  the  Magazine  I  am  not 
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"  the  author.  I  fancy  it  was  put  in  after 
**  I  had  quitted  that  work ;  for  I  not  only 
"  did  not  write  it,  but  I  do  not  remember 
"  it."  As  a  critic  and  a  fcholar,  Johnfon 
was  willing  to  receive  what  numbers  at  the 
time  believed  to  be  true  information  :  when 
he  found  that  the  whole  was  a  forgery,  he 
renounced  all  connection  with  the  author. 

In  March  1 752,  he  felt  a  fevere  ftroke  of 
aflli&ion  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  laft 
number  of  the  Rambler,  as  already  men- 
tioned, was  on  the  1 4th  of  that  month.  The 
lofs  of  Mrs.  Johnfon  was  then  approaching, 
and,  probably,  was  the  caufe  that  put  an 
end  to  thofe  admirable  periodical  eflays.  It 
appears  that  fhe  died  on  the  28th  of  March : 
in  a  memorandum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Prayers 
and  Meditations,  that  is  called  her  Dying 
Day.  She  was  buried  at  Bromley,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Hawkefworth.  Johnfon  placed 
a  Latin  infeription  on  her  tomb,  in  which 
he  celebrated  her  beauty.  With  the  fingu* 
larity  of  his  prayers  for  his  deceafed  wife, 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the 
world  is  Efficiently  acquainted.  On  Eafter- 
day,  22d  April,  1764,  his  memorandum  fays: 

"  Thought 
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u  Thought  on  Tetty,  poor  dear  Tetty !  with 
my  eyes  full.  Went  to  Church.  After  fer- 
mon  I  recommended  Tetty  in  a  prayer  by 
*  herfelf ;  and  my  father,  mother,  brother, 
u  and  Bathurft,  in  another.  I  did  it  only 
"  once,  fo  far  as  it  might  be  lawful  for  me." 
In  a  prayer,  January  23,  1759,  the  day  on 
which  his  mother  was  buried,  he  commends, 
ar  far  as  may  be  lawful,  her  foul  to  God,  im- 
ploring for  her  whatever  is  mod  beneficial  to 
her  in  her  prefent  flate.  In  this  habit  he 
perfevered  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Strahan,  the  editor  of  the  Prayers  and 
Meditations,  obferves,  "  That  Johnfon,  on 
**  fome  occafions,  prays  that  the  Almighty 
may  have  liad  mercy  on  his  wife  and  Mr. 
Thrale  ;  evidently  fuppofing  their  fentence 
to  have  been  already  pafled  in  the  Divine 
Mind  ;  and,  by  confequence,  proving,  that 
11  he  had  no  belief  in  a  ftate  of  purgatory, 
"  and  no  reafon  for  praying  for  the  dead 
"  that  could  impeach  the  fincerity  of  his 
"  profeflion  as  a  proteftant."  Mr.  Strahan 
adds,  "  That,  in  praying  for  the  regretted 
"  tenants  of  the  grave,  Johnfon  conformed 
"  to  a  pra&ice  which  has  been  retained  by 
"  many  learned  members  of  the  Eftablifhed 

p  3  M  Church, 
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€i  Church,  though   the   Liturgy   no   longer 


admits  it,  If  wliere  the  tree  falleth,  there 
itjhall  be ;  if  our  ftate,  at  the  clofe  of  life, 
"  is  to  be  the  meafure  of  our  final  fentence, 
4*  then  prayers  for  the  dead,  being  vifibly 
u  fruitlefs,  can  be  regarded  only  as  the  vain 
oblations  of  fuperftition.  But  of  all  fuper- 
ftitions  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  leaft 
w  unamiable,  and  moll  incident  to  a  good 
44  mind.  If  our  fenfations  of  kindnefs  be 
"  intenfe,  thofe,  whom  we  have  revered  and 
"  loved,  death  cannot  wholly  feclude  from 
"  our  concern.  It  is  true,  for  the  reafon 
"juft  mentioned,  fuch  evidences  of  our  fur- 
"  viving  affe6lion  may  be  thought  ill-judged ; 
"  but  furely  they  are  generous,  and  fome 
"  natural  tendernefs  is  due  even  to  a  fuper- 
"  ftition,  which  thus  originates  in  piety  and 
"  benevolence."  Thefe  fentences,  extrafted 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Straban  s  preface,  if  they 
are  not  a  full  juftification,  are,  at  leaft,  a 
beautiful  apology.  It  will  not  be  improper 
to  add  what  Johnfon  himfelf  has  faid  on 
the  fubjeft.  Being  afked  by  Mr.  Bofwell  *, 
what  he  thought  of  purgatory  as  believed  by 

the 

•  Life  of  Johnfon,  Vol.  I.  p.  3*8.  4t<>  Edit. 
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the  Roman  Catholicks?  His  anfwer  was, 
"  It  is  a  very  harmlefs  do&rine.  They  are 
M  of  opinion,  that  the  generality  of  man- 
kind are  neither  fo  obftinately  wicked  as 
to  deferve  everlafting  puniftiment ;  nor  fo 
good  as  to  merit  being  admitted  into  the 
fociety  of  blefled  fpirits;  and,  therefore, 
"  that  God  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  allow  a 
middle  ftate,  where  they  may  be  purified 
by  certain  degrees  of  fuffering.  You  fee 
there  is  nothing  unreafonable  in  this  ;  and 
"  if  it  be  once  eftabliftied  that  there  are  fouls 
"  in  purgatory,  it  is  as  proper  to  pray  for 
"  them,  as  for  our  brethren  of  mankind  who 
"  are  yet  in  this  life/'  This  was  Dr.  John- 
fon's  guefs  into  futurity  ,  and  to  guefs  is  the 
utmoft  that  man  can  do.  Shadows,  clouds, 
and  darknefs,  reft  upon  it. 

Mrs.  Johnfon  left  a  daughter,  Lucy  Porter, 
by  her  firft  hulband.  She  had  contra&ed 
a  friendftiip  with  Mrs.  Anne  Williams,  the 
daughter  of  Zachary  Williams,  a  phyfician 
of  eminence  in  South  Wales,  who  had  de- 
voted more  than  thirty  years  of  a  long  life 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  longitude,  and  was 
thought  to  have  made  great  advances  to- 

f  4  wards 
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wards  that  important  difcovery.  His  letters 
to  Lord  Halifax,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Ad* 
miralty,  partly  corrected  and  partly  written 
by  Dr.  Johnfon,  are  dill  extant  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Nichols  *.  We  there  find  Dr. 
Williams,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age, 
ftating,  that  he  had  prepared  an  inftrument, 
which  might  be  called  an  epitome  or  mi- 
niature of  the  terraqueous  globe,  (hewing, 
with  the  affiftance  of  tables  conftrufted  by 
himfelf,  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  nee- 
dle, and  afcertaining  the  longitude  for  the 
fafety  of  navigation.  It  appears  that  this 
fcheme  had  been  referred  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton ;  but  that  great  philofopher  excufing 
himfelf  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  all 
applications  were  ufclefs  till  1751,  when  the 
fubjeft  was  referred,  by  order  of  Lord  Anfon, 
to  Dr.  Bradley,  the  celebrated  profeflbr  of 
aftronomy.  His  report  was  unfavourable  •f- , 
though  it  allows  that  a  confiderable  progrefs 
had  been  made.  Dr.  Williams,  after  all  his 
labour  and  expence,  died  in  a  ftiort  time  after, 
a  melancholy  inftance  of  unrewarded  merit. 

HU 

*  See  Gentleman's  Mag,izinc  for  Nov.  and  Dec,  1787. 
-f  Ibid,  for  Dec.  1787,  p.  1042. 
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His  daughter  poflefied  uncommon  talents* 
and,  though  blind,  had  an  alacrity  of  mind 
that  made  her  converfation  agreeable,  and 
even  defirable.  To  relieve  and  appeafe  me- 
lancholy reflections,  Johnfon  took  her  home 
to  his  houfe  in  Gough-fquare.  In  1755, 
Garrick  gave  her  a  benefit-play,  which  pro- 
duced two  hundred  pounds.  In  1766,  (he 
publifhed,  by  fubfcription,  a  quarto  volume 
of  Mifcellanies,  and  increafed  her  little  ftock 
to  three  hundred  pounds.  That  fund,  with 
Johnfon's  protection,  fupported  her  through 
the  remainder  of  her  life. 

During  the  two  years  in  which  the  Rambler 
was  carried  on,  the  Dictionary  proceeded  by 
flow  degrees.  In  May  1752,  having  com- 
pofed  a  prayer  preparatory  to  his  return  from 
tears  and  forrow  to  the  duties  of  life,  he 
refumed  his  grand  defign,  and  went  on  with 
vigour,  giving,  however,  occafional  afliftance 
to  his  friend  Dr.  Hawkefworth  in  the  Adven- 
turer, which  began  foon  after  the  Rambler 
was  laid  afide.  Some  of  the  moft  valuable 
effays  in  that  colle&ion  were  from  the  pen 
of  Johnfon.  The  Dictionary  was  completed 
towards  the  end  of  1754;  and,  Cave  being 

then 
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then  no  more,  it  was  a  mortification  to  the 
author  of  that  noble  addition  to  our  language, 
that  his  old  friend  did  not  live  to  fee  the 
triumph  of  his  labours.  In  May  1755,  that 
great  work  was  publifhed.  Johnfon  was 
defirous  that  it  fhould  come  from  one  who 
had  obtained  academical  honours ;  and  for 
that  purpofe  his  friend  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Warton  obtained  for  him,  in  the  preceding 
month  of  February,  a  diploma  for  a  mailer's 
degree  from  the  Univeriity  of  Oxford. — 
Garrick,  on  the  publication  of  the  Diftionary, 
wrote  the  following  lines : 

u  Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he'll  boldly  advance, 
u  That  one  Englifh  foldier  can  beat  ten  of  France. 
"  Would  we  alter  the  booft  from  the  fword  to  the 

u  pen, 
*'  Oar  odds  are  ftill  greater,  ftill  greater  our  men. 
*  In  the  deep  mines  of  fcience  though  Frenchmen 

"  may  toiJ, 
u  Can  their  ftrength  be   compared   to   Locke, 

**  Newton,  or  Boyle  ? 
u  Let  them  rally  their  heroes,  fend  forth  all  their 

"  pow'rs, 
f i  Their  verfemen  and  profemen,  then  match  them 

14  with  ours. 

"  Firft 
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*  Firft  Shakipeare  and  Milton,  like  Gods  in  the 

"  fight, 
"  Have  put  their  whole  drama  and  epic  to  flight 
'•  In  fatires,  epiftles,  and  odes  would  they  cope  ? 
"  Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope. 
u  And  Johnfon  well  arm'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore, 
"  Has  beat  forty  French,  and  will  beat  Forty 


'  more." 


It  is,  perhaps,  needlefs  to  mention,  that  Forty 
was  the  number  of  the  French  Academy,  at 
the  time  when  their  Di&ionary  was  publifhed 
to  fettle  their  language. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  winter  preceding  this 
grand  publication,  the  late  Earl  of  Chefter- 
field  gave  two  eflays  in  the  periodical  Paper, 
called  The  World,  dated  November  28, 
and  December  5, 1 754,  to  prepare  the  publick 
for  fo  important  a  work.  The  original  plan, 
addrefled  to  his  Lordfhip  in  the  year  1747, 
is  there  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  higheft 
praife ;  and  this  was  underftood,  at  the  time, 
to  be  a  courtly  way  of  foliciting  a  dedication 
of  the  Diftionary  to  himfelf.  Johnfon  treated 
this  civility  with  difdain.  He  faid  to  Garrick 
and  others,  "  I  have  failed  a  long  and  pain- 

"ful 
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44  ful  voyage  round  the  world  of  the  Engliflt 
11  language  ;  and  does  he  now  fend  out  two 
44  cockboats  to  tow  me  into  harbour?"  He 
had  faid,  in  the  laft  number  of  the  Ram* 
bier,  "  that,  having  laboured  to  maintain 
44  the  dignity  of  virtue,  I  will  not  now  de- 
*'  grade  it  by  the  meannefs  of  dedication." 
Such  a  man  when  he  had  finifhed  his  Dic- 
tionary, "  not,"  as  he  fays  himfelf,  "  in  the 
44  foft  obfcurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the 
44  Ihelter  of  academic  bowers,  but  amidft  in- 
44  convenience  and  diftraftion,  in  ficknefs  and 
44  in  forrow,  and  without  the  patronage  of 
u  the  Great/'  was  not  likely  to  be  caught  by 
the  lure  thrown  out  by  lord  Chefterfield. 
He  had  in  vain  fought  the  patronage  of  that 
nobleman;  and  his  pride,  exafperated  by 
difappointment,  drew  from  him  the  following 
letter,  dated  in  the  month  of  February,  1 755, 

44  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
"  Chesterfield. 

"  My  Lord, 

44 1  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  pro- 

u  prietors  of  the   World,  that  two   papers, 

44  in  which  my  Di&ionary  is  recommended 

44  to  the  publick,  were  written  by  your  Lord- 

44  (hip- 
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44  fhip.  To  be  fo  diftinguiftied  is  an  honour 
"  which,  being  very  little  accuftomed  to 
"  favours  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well 
w  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  ac- 
"  knowledge. 

"  When  upon  fome  flight  encouragement, 
"  I  firft  vifited  your  Lordfliip,  I  was  over- 
"  powered,  like  the  reft  of  mankind,  by  the 
"  enchantment  of  your  addrefs,  and  could 
"  not  forbear  to  wifh,  that  I  might  boaft 
u  myfelf  le  vainqueur  du  vuinqueur  de  le  terre; 
"  that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which 
"  I  faw  the  world  contending.  But  I  found 
"  my  attendance  fo  little  encouraged,  that 
"  neither  pride  nor  modefty  would  fuffer  me 
"  to  continue  it.  When  I  had  once  addrefled 
"  your  Lordfliip  in  public,  I  had  exhaufled 
"  all  the  art  of  pleafing,  which  a  retired  and 
"  uncourtly  fcholar  can  poffefs.  I  had  done 
"  all  that  I  could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleafed 
M  to  have  his  all  neglefted,  be  it  ever  fo 
"  little. 

44  Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  pafled 
"  fince  I  waited  in  your  outward  room,  or  was 
**  repulfed  from  your  door;  during  which 

"  time 
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44  time  I  have  been  pufhing  on   my  work 


u 

CI 


through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is  ufelefs  to 
complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  laft  to  the 
verge  of  publication,  without  one  aft  of  at 
44  fiftance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one 
44  fmile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not 
44  expeCt,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

"  Tlie  Shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  acquainted 
44  with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the 
44  rocks. 

44  Is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks 

*'  with  unconcern  on  a  man  ftruggling  for 

44  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 

ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  ?     The 

notice  which  you  have  been  pleafed  to  take 

of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  had  been 

kind;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am 

44  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it ;  till  I  am 

folitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  1  am 

known,  and  do  not  want  it.     I  hope  it  is 

no  very  cynical  afperity  not  to  confefs  ob- 

44  ligations   where  no  benefit  has   been   re- 

44  ceived ;  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  publick 

44  (hould  confider  me  as  owing   that   to   a 

44  patron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me 

to  do  for  myfelf. 
I  "  Having 


«« 
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"  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far 
"  with  fo  little  obligation  to  any  favourer 
"  of  learning,  I  ftiall  not  be  difappointed, 
u  though  I  fliould  conclude  it,  if  lefs  bo 
"  poflible,  with  lefs ;  for  I  have  been  long 
"  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in 
"  which  I  once  boafted  myfelf  with  fo  much 
"  exultation, 

"  My  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordfhip's  raoft  humble 
44  and  moft  obedient  fervant, 
"  Samuel  Johnson.** 

It  is  faid,  upon  good  authority,  that  John- 
fon  once  received  from  Lord  Chefterfield  the 
fum  of  ten  pounds.  It  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  the  fecret  had  never  tranfpired.  It  was 
mean  to  receive  it,  and  meaner  to  give  it* 
It  may  be  imagined,  that  for  Johnfon's  fero- 
city, as  it  has  been  called,  there  was  fome 
foundation  in  his  finances ;  and,  as  his  Dic- 
tionary was  brought  to  a  conclufion,  that 
money  was  now  to  flow  in  upon  him.  The 
reverie  was  the  cafe.  For  his  fubfiftence, 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  he  had  re- 
ceived at  different  times  the  amount  of  his 
contract;  and  when  his  receipts  were  pro- 
duced 
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duced  to  him  at  a  tavern-dinner,  given  by 
the  bookfellers,  it  appeared,  that  he  had 
been  paid  a  hundred  pounds  and  upwards 
more  than  his  due.  The  author  of  a  book, 
called  Lexiplianes  *,  written  by  a  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, a  Scotchman,  and  purfer  of  a  man  of 
war,  endeavoured  to  blaft  his  laurels,  but  in 
vain.  The  world  applauded,  and  Johnfon 
never  replied.  "  Abufe,"  he  faid,  "  is  of- 
"  ten  of  fervice :  there  is  nothing  fo  dange- 
"  rous  to  an  author  as  filence  ;  his  name, 
u  like  a  (huttlecock,  muft  be  beat  backward 
**  and  forward,  or  it  falls  to  the  ground." 
Lexiphanes  profefled  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  pleafant  manner  of  Lucian ;  but  humour 
was  not  the  talent  of  the  writer  of  Lexiphanes. 
As  Dryden  fays,  "  He  had  too  much  horfe- 
play  m  his  raillery/' 

It  was  in  the  fummer  1754,  that  the  pre- 
fent  writer  became  acquainted  with  Dr- 
Johnfon.  The  caufe  of  his  firft  vifit  is  re- 
lated by  Mrs.  Piozzi  nearly  in  the  following 
manner.     "  Mr.  Murphy  being  engaged  in 

"  a  perio* 

*  This  work  was  not  publiflied  until  the  year  1767, 
when  Dr.  Johnfon's  Dictionary  was  fully  eltablifhed  in 
reputation,  C. 
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<c  a  periodical  paper,  the  Gray's-Inn  Jour- 
"  nal,  was  at  a  friend's  houfe  in  the  country, 
u  and,  not  being  difpofed  to  lofe  pleafure  for 
"  bufinefs,  wiflied  to  content  his  bookfeller 
u  by  fome  unftudied  eflay.      He  therefore 
11  took  up  a  French  Journal  LitSraire,  and, 
u  tranflating  fomething  he  liked,  fent  it  away 
u  to  town.     Time,  however,  difcovered  that 
"  he  tranflated  from  the  French  a  Rambler, 
"  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Englifh 
"  without  acknowledgement.     Upon  this  dif- 
"  covery  Mr.  Murphy  thought  it  right  to 
"  make  his  excufes  to  Dr.  Johnfon.  He  went 
cc  next  day,  and  found  him  covered  with  foot, 
"like  a  chimney-fweeper,  in  a  little  room,  as 
"  if  he  had  been  afting  Lungs  in  the  Al- 
u  chemift,  making  ather.    This  being  told 
by  Mr.  Murphy  in  company,  Come,  come, 
faid  Dr.  Johnfon,  the  ftory  is  black  enough ; 
but  it  was  a  happy  day  that  brought  you 
firft  to  my  houfe."     After  this  firft  vifit, 
the  author  of  this  narrative  by  degrees  grew 
intimate  with  Dr.  Johnfon.    The  firft  ftriking 
fentence,  that  he  heard  from  him,  was  in  a 
few  days  after  the  publication  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  pofthumous   works.      Mr.    Garrick 
afked  him,  "  If  he  had  faerx  them  ?"     "  Yes, 
Vol.  I.  G  "I  have 
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"  I  have  feen  them."  "  What  do  you  think 
«  of  them  r  «  Think  of  them  P  He  made 
a  long  paufe,  and  then  replied:  "  Think 
"  of  them  !  A  fcoundrel,  and  a  coward !  A 
"  fcoundrel,  who  fpent  his  life  in  charging  a 
"  gun  againft  Chriftianity  ;  and  a  coward, 
u  who  was  afraid  of  hearing  the  report  of  his 
"  own  gun;  but  left  half  a  crown  to  a  hungry 
"  Scotchman  to  draw  the  trigger  after  his 
"  death."  His  mind,  at  this  time  drained  and 
over-laboured  by  conftant  exertion,  called  for 
an  interval  of  repofe  and  indolence.  But  in- 
dolence was  the  time  of  danger  :  it  was  then 
that  his  fpirits,  not  employed  abroad,  turned 
with  inward  hoftility  againft  himfelf.  His 
refledlions  on  his  own  life  and  condufb  were 
always  fevere ;  and,  wifhing  to  be  immaculate, 
he  deftroyed  his  own  peace  by  unneceflary 
fcruples.  He  tells  us,  that  when  he  furveyed 
his  paft  life,  he  difcovered  nothing  but  a 
barren  wafte  of  time,  with  fome  diforders 
of  body,  and  difturbances  of  mind,  very 
near  to  madnefs.  His  life,  he  fays,  from 
his  earlieft  years,  was  wafted  in  a  morning 
bed ;  and  his  reigning  fin  was  a  general  flug- 
giflinefs,  to  which  he  was  always  inclined, 
and,  in  part  of  his  life,  almoft  compelled,  by 

morbid 
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morbid  melancholy,  and  wearinefs  of  mind. 
This  was  his  conftitutional  malady,  derived, 
perhaps,  from  his  father,  who  was,  at  times, 
overcaft  with  a  gloom  that  bordered  on  in- 
fanity.  When  to  this  it  is  added,  that  John- 
fon,  about  the  age  of  twenty,  drew  up  a  de- 
fcription  of  his  infirmities,  for  Dr.  Swinfen, 
at  that  time  an  eminent  phyfician  in  Staf- 
fordfhire  ;  and  received  an  anfwer  to  his  let- 
ter, importing,  that  the  fymptoms  indicated 
a  future  privation  of  reafon  ;  who  can  wonder 
that  he  was  troubled  with  melancholy  and 
deje&ion  of  fpirit  ?  An  apprehenfion  of  the 
worft  calamity  that  can  befal  human  nature 
hung  over  him  all  the  reft  of  his  life,  like 
the  fword  of  the  tyrant  fufpended  over  his 
gueft.  In  his  fixtieth  year  he  had  a  mind 
to  write  the  hiftory  of  his  melancholy ;  but 
he  defifted,  not  knowing  whether  it  would  not 
too  much  difturb  him.  In  a  Latin  poem, 
however,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  as  a  title, 
rwnei  EEATTON,  he  has  left  a  pifture  of 
himfelf,  drawn  with  as  much  truth,  and  as 
firm  a  hand,  as  can  be  feen  in  the  portraits 
of  Hogarth  or  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds.  The 
learned  reader  will  find  the  original  poem  in 

O  2  this 
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this  volume,  p.  370  ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  a 
tranflation,  or  rather  imitation,  of  fo  curious 
a  piece  will  not  be  improper  in  this  place. 

KNOW   YOURSELF. 

(after   revising  and   enlarging   thk 
english  lexicon,  or  dictionary.) 

When  Scaliger,  whole  years  of  labour  paft, 
Beheld  his  Lexicon  complete  at  laft, 
And  weary  of  his  tafk,  with  wondVing  eyes, 
Saw  from  words  pil'd  on  words  a  fabric  rife, 
He  curs'd  the  induftry,  inertly  ftrong, 
In  creeping  toil  that  could  perfift  fo  long, 
And  if,  enrag'd  he  cried,  Heav'n  meant  to  flied 
Its  keeneft  vengeance  on  the  guilty  head, 
The  drudgery  of  words  the  damn'd  would  know, 
Doom'd  to  write  Lexicons  in  endlefs  woe  *. 

Yes,  you  had  caufe,  great  Genius  to  repent; 
11  You  loft  good  days,  that  might  be  better  fpent;" 
You  well  might  grudge  the  hours  of  lingering  pain, 
And  view  your  learned  labours  with  difdain. 
To  you  were  given  the  large  expanded  mind, 
The  flame  of  genius,  and  the  taite  refin'd. 

TVas 

#  See  Scaliger's  Epigram  on  this  fubje&,  communi- 
cated without  doubt  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  Gent.  Mag.  1748. 
p.  8. 
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Twas  yours  on  eagle  wings  aloft  to  (bar, 

And  amidft  rolling  worlds  the  Great  Firft  Caufe 

explore ; 
To  fix  the  eras  of  recorded  time, 
And  live  in  ev'ry  age  and  ev'ry  clime ; 
Record  the  Chiefs,  who  propt  their  Country's 

caufe ; 
Who  founded  Empires,  and  eftablhh'd  Laws; 
To  learn  whate'er  the  Sage  with  virtue  fraught, 
Whate'er  the  Mufe  of  moral  wifdom  taught. 
Thefe  were  your  quarry ;  thefe  to  you  were  known, 
And  the  world's  ample  volume  was  your  own. 

Yet  warn'd  by  me,  ye  pigmy  Wits,  beware, 
Nor  with  immortal  Scaliger  compare. 
For  me,  though  his  example  ftrike  my  view, 
Oh  !  not  for  me  his  footfteps  to  purfue. 
Whether  firft  Nature,  unpropitious,  cold, 
This  clay  compounded  in  a  ruder  mould ; 
Or  the  flow  current,  loitVing  at  my  heart, 
No  gleam  of  wit  or  fancy  can  impart ; 
Whate'er  the  caufe,  from  me  no  numbers  flow, 
No  vifions  warm  me,  and  no  raptures  glow. 
A  mind  like  Scaliger's,  fuperior  ftill, 
No  grief  could  conquer,  no  misfortune  chill. 
Though  for  the  maze  of  words  his  native  skies 
He  fcem'd  to  quit,  'twas  but  again  to  rife ; 
To  mount  once  more  to  the  bright  fource  of  day, 
And  view  the  wonders  of  th'  tetherial  way. 

os  The 
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The  love  of  Fame  his  genYous  bofom  fir'd ; 
Each  Science  hail'd  him,  and  each  Mufe  infpir'd. 
For  him  the  Sons  of  Learning  trimm'd  the  bays, 
And  Nations  grew  harmonious  in  his  praife. 

My  taflc  perform'd,  and  all  my  labours  o'er, 
For  me  what  lot  has  Fortune  now  in  ftore  ? 
The  liftlefs  will  fucceeds,  that  worft  difeafe, 
The  rack  of  indolence,  the  fluggiih  eafe. 
Care  grows  on  care,  and  o'er  my  aching  brain 
Black  Melancholy  pours  her  morbid  train. 
No  kind  relief,  no  lenitive  at  hand, 
I  feek  at  midnight  clubs,  the  focial  Band ; 
But  midnight  clubs,  where  wit  with  noife  confpires, 
Where  Coraus  revels,  and  where  wine  infpires, 
Delight  no  more :  I  feek  my  lonely  bed, 
And  call  on  Sleep  to  footh  my  languid  head. 
But  Sleep  from  thefe  fad  lids  flies  far  away ; 
I  mourn  all  night,  and  dread  the  coming  day. 
Exhaufted,  tir'd,  I  throw  my  eyes  around, 
To  find  fome  vacant  fpot  on  claflic  ground ; 
And  foon,  vain  hope  !  I  form  a  grand  defign ; 
Languor  fucceeds,  and  all  my  powVs  decline. 
If  Science  open  not  her  richeft  vein, 
Without  materials  all  our  toil  is  vain. 
A  form  to  rugged  ftone  when  Phidias  gives, 
Beneath  his  touch  a  new  creation  lives. 

Remove 
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Remove  his  marble,  and  his  genius  dies ; 
With  Nature  then  no  breathing  ftatue  vies. 

Whatever  I  plan,  I  feel  my  powYs  confin'd 
By  Fortune's  frown  and  penury  of  mind. 
I  boaft  no  knowledge  glean'd  with  toil  and  ftrife, 
That  bright  reward  of  a  well-a&cd  life. 
I  view  myfelf,  while  Reafon's  feeble  light 
Shoots  a  pale  glimmer  through  the  gloom  of  night, 
While  paflions,  error,  phantoms  of  the  brain, 
And  vain  opinions,  fill  the  dark  domain ; 
A  dreary  void,  where  fears  with  grief  combin'd 
Waite  all  within,  and  defolate  the  mind. 

What  then  remains  ?  Mull  I  in  flow  decline 
To  mute  inglorious  eafe  old  age  refign  ? 
Or,  bold  Ambition  kindling  in  my  bread, 
tempt  fome  arduous  tafk?  Or,  were  it  beft 

ding  o'e   Lexicons  to  pais  the  day, 
i  in  that  1  ibour  drudge  my  life  away  ? 

Such  is  the  pifture  for  which  Dr.  Johnfon 
fat  to  hirofelf.  He  gives  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  his  character ;  his  laffitude,  his  mor- 
bid melancholy,  his  love  of  fame,  his  de- 
jeftion,  his  tavern-parties,  and  his  wander- 

o  4  ing 
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ing  reveries,  Vacua  mala /omnia  menttsy  about 
which  fo  much  has  been  written ;  all  are 
painted  in  miniature,  but  in  vivid  colours,  by 
his  own  hand.  His  idea  of  writing  more 
Di&ionaries  was  not  merely  faid  in  verfe. 
Mr,  Hamilton,  who  was  at  that  time  an 
eminent  printer,  and  well  acquainted  with 
Dr*  Johnfon,  remembers  that  he  engaged  in 
a  Commercial  Di&ionary,  and,  as  appears  by 
the  receipts  in  his  pofleffion,  was  paid  his 
price  for  feverai  meets ;  but  he  foon  relin- 
quilhed  the  undertaking.  It  is  probable, 
that  he  found  himfelf  not  fufliciently  verfed 
in  that  branch  of  knowledge. 

He  was  again  reduced  to  the  expedient  of 
ftiort  compofitions  for  the  fupply  of  the  day. 
The  writer  of  this  narrative  has  now  before 
him  a  letter  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  hand-writing, 
which  (hews  the  diftrefs  and  melancholy  fitua- 
tion  of  the  man,  who  had  written  the  Ram- 
bler, and  finiflied  the  great  work  of  his  Dic- 
tionary. The  letter  is  dire&ed  to  Mr. 
Richardfon  (the  author  of  Clarifla),  and  is 
as  follows : 


"  Sir, 
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"  Sir, 
**  I  am  obliged  to  entreat  your  affiftance. 
I  am  now  under  an  arreft  for  five  pounds 
eighteen  (hillings.  Mr.  Strahan,  from  whom 
I  (hould  have  received  the  neceflary  help 
"  in  this  cafe,  is  not  at  home ;  and  I  am 
"  afraid  of  not  finding  Mr.  Millar.  If  you 
"  will  be  fo  good  as  to  fend  me  this  fum  I 
"  will  very  gratefully  repay  you,  and  add  it 
"  to  all  former  obligations.  I  am,  Sir, 
u  Your  raoft  obedient, 

"  and  moft  humble  fervant, 

"  Samuel  Johnson. 

«  Gough-fquare,  16  March." 

In  the  margin  of  this  letter  there  is  a  memo- 
randum in  thefe  words:  "  March  16,  1756, 
"  Sent  fix  guineas.  Witnefs,  Wm.  Richard- 
"  fon."  For  the  honour  of  an  admired  writer 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  do  not  find  a 
more  liberal  entry.  To  his  friend  in  diftrefs 
he  fent  eight  (hillings  more  than  was  wanted. 
Had  an  incident  of  this  kind  occurred  ia 
one  of  his  Romances,  Richardfon  would  have 
known  how  to  grace  his  hero ;  but  in  fi&itious 
fcenes  generofity  cofts  the  writer  nothing. 

About 
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About  this  time  Johnfon  contributed  feve- 
ral  papers  to  a  periodical  Mifcellany,  called 
The  Visitor,  from  motives  which  are  highly 
honourable  to  him,  a  compaffionate  regard 
for  the  late  Mr.  Chriftopher  Smart.      The 
criticifm   on   Pope's   Epitaphs   appeared   in 
that  work.     In  a  fliort  time  after,  he  became 
a  reviewer  in  the  Literary  Magazine,  under 
the  aufpices  of  the  late  Mr.  Newbery,  a  man 
of  a  proje&ing  head,  good  tafte,  and  great 
induftry.      This  employment  engrofled  but 
little  of  Johnfon's  time.     He  reiigned  him- 
felf  to  indolence,  took  noexercife,  rofe  about 
two,  and  then  received  the  vifits  of  his  friends. 
Authors,  long  fince  forgotten,  waited  on  him 
as  their   oracle,    and  he  gave  refponfes  in 
the  chair  of  criticifm.     He  liftened  to  the 
complaints,  the  fchemes,  and  the  hopes  and 
fears,  of  a  crowd  of  inferior  writers,  "  who," 
he  faid,  in    the   words  of  Roger  Afcham, 
"  lived,  men  knew  not  how>  and  died  obfcure, 
"  men  marked  not  when"     He  believed,  that 
he  could  give  a  better  hiftory  of  Grub-ftreet 
than  any  man  living.      His  houfe  was  filled 
with  a  fucceffion  of  vifitors  till  four  or  five  in 
the  evening.     During  the  whole  time  he  pre- 

fided 
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fided  at  his  tea-table.  Tea  was  his  favourite 
beverage ;  and,  when  the  late  Jonas  Ilanway 
pronounced  his  anathema  againft  the  ufe  of 
tea,  Johnfon  rofe  in  defence  of  his  habitual 
pra&ice,  declaring  himfelf  "  in  that  article  a 
"  hardened  (inner,  who  had  for  years  diluted 
"  his  meals  with  the  infufion  of  that  fafcinat- 
"  ing  plant ;  whofe  tea-kettle  had  no  time  to 
"cool;  who  with  tea  folaced  the  midnight 
"  hour,  and  with  tea  welcomed  the  morning." 


The  propofal  for  a  new  edition  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  which  had  formerly  mifcarried,  was 
refumed  in  the  year  1756.  The  bookiellers 
readily  agreed  to  his  terms;  and  fubfcription- 
tickets  were  iffued  out.  For  undertaking 
this  work,  money,  he  confefTed,  was  the  in- 
citing motive.  His  friends  exerted  them- 
felves  to  promote  his  intereft ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  engaged  in  a  new  periodical 
produftion  called  The  Idler.  The  firft 
number  appeared  on  Saturday,  April  15, 
1758;  and  the  laft,  April  5,  1760.  The 
profits  of  this  work,  and  the  fubfcriptions 
for  the  new  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  were  the 
means  by  which  he  fupported  himfelf  for 
four  or  five  years.     In   1759  was  publifhed 

Ilaflelas, 
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Itaflelas,  Prince  of  Abyffinia*  His  tranfla- 
tion  of  Lobo's  Voyage  to  Abyflinia  feems  to 
have  pointed  out  that  country  for  the  fcene 
of  aftion ;  and  Rajfila  Chrijtos,  the  General 
of  Sultan  Segued,  mentioned  in  that  work, 
moil  probably  fuggefted  the  name  of  the 
prince.  The  author  wanted  to  fet  out  on  a 
journey  to  Lichfield,  in  order  to  pay  the  laft 
offices  of  filial  piety  to  his  mother,  who,  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  was  then  near  her  diffblu* 
tion  ;  but  money  was  neceflary.  Mr.  John- 
fton,  a  bookfeller,  who  has  long  fince  left  off 
bufinefs,  gave  one  hundred  pounds  for  the 
copy.  With  this  fupply  Johnfon  fet  out  for 
Lichfield  ;  but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  clofe 
the  eyes  of  a  parent  whom  he  loved.  He 
attended  the  funeral,  which,  as  appears  among 
his  memorandums,  was  on  the  23d  of  Janua- 
ry, 1759. 

Johnfon  now  found  it  neceflary  to  re- 
trench his  expences.  He  gave  up  bis  houfe 
in  Gough-fquare.  Mrs.  Williams  went  into 
lodgings.  He  retired  to  Gray's-Inn,  and 
foon  removed  to  chambers  in  the  Inner 
Temple-lane,  where  he  lived  in  poverty, 
total  idlenefs,  and  the  pride  of  literature. 
3  Magni 
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Magnijlat  nominis  umbrA.  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
(the  father  of  Lord  St.  Helen's,  the  prefent 
minifter  at  Madrid)  a  man  diftinguiflied 
through  life  for  his  benevolence  and  other 
amiable  qualities,  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  paid 
a  morning  vifit  to  Johnfon,  intending  from 
his  chambers  to  fend  a  letter  into  the  city  ; 
but,  to  his  great  furprize,  he  found  an  au- 
thor by  profeffion  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper. 
The  prefent  Bilhop  of  Salilbury  was  alfo 
among  thofe  who  endeavoured,  by  confbmt 
attention,  to  footh  the  cares  of  a  mind  which 
he  knew  to  be  affli&ed  with  gloomy  appre- 
henfions.  At  one  of  the  parties  made  at  his 
houfe,  Bofcovich,  the  Jefuit,  who  had  then 
lately  introduced  the  Newtonian  philofo- 
phy  at  Rome,  and,  after  publiihing  an  ele- 
gant Latin  poem  on  the  fubjeft,  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  one  of  the 
company  invited  to  meet  Dr.  Johnfon.  The 
converfation  at  firft  was  moftly  in  French. 
Johnfon,  though  thoroughly  verfed  in  that 
language,  and  a  profefled  admirer  of  Boilcau 
and  La  Bruyere,  did  not  underdand  its  pro* 
nunciation,  nor  could  he  fpeak  it  himfelf 
with  propriety.  For  the  reft  of  the  evening 
the  talk  was  in  Latin.  Bofcovich  had  a  ready 

current 
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current  flow  of  that  flimfy  phrafeology  with 
which  a  prieft  may  travel  through  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany.  Johnfon  fcorned  what 
he  called  colloquial  barbarifms.  It  was  his 
pride  to  fpeak  his  beft.  He  went  on,  after 
a  little  practice,  with  as  much  facility  as  if 
it  was  his  native  tongue.  One  fentence  this 
writer  well  remembers.  Obferving  that  Fon- 
tinelle  at  firft  oppofed  the  Newtonian  philo- 
fophy,  and  embraced  it  afterwards,  his  words 
were :  Fontinellus>  nifallor,  in  cxtremii \fence- 
tute,fuit  transfuga  ad  cajlra  Newtoniana. 

We  have  now  travelled  through  that  part 
of  Dr.  Johnfon's  life  which  was  a  perpetual 
ftruggle  with  difficulties.  Halcyon  days  are 
now  to  open  upon  him.  In  the  month  of 
May  176f2,  his  Majefty,  to  reward  literary 
merit,  fignified  his  pleafure  to  grant  to  John- 
fon a  penfion  of  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  The  Earl  of  Bute  was  minifter.  Lord 
Loughborough,  who,  perhaps,  was  origi- 
nally a  mover  in  the  bufinefs,  had  authority 
to  mention  it.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Johnfon  ;  but,  having  heard  much  of  his 
independent  fpirit,  and  of  the  downfall  of 
Ofborne  the  bookfeller,  he  did  not  know  but 

his 
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his  benevolence  might  be  rewarded  with  a 
folio  on  his  head.      He  defired  the  author  of 
thefe  memoirs  to  undertake  the  talk.    This 
writer  thought  the  opportunity  of  doing  fo 
much  good  the  mod  happy  incident  in  his 
life.     He  went,  without  delay,  to  the  cham- 
bers in  the  Inner  Temple-lane,   which,  in 
fa&,  were  the  abode  of  wretchednefs.     By 
flow  and  ftudied  approaches  the  mefiage  was 
difclofed.     Johnfon  made  a  long  paufe :  he 
afked  if  it  was  ferioufly  intended  ?     He  fell 
into  a  profound  meditation,  and  his  own  de- 
finition of  a  penfioner  occurred  to  him.     He 
was  told,  "  That  he,  at  leaft  did  not  come 
11  within  the  definition."    He  defired  to  meet 
next  day,  and  dine  at  the  Mitre  Tavern.    At 
that  meeting  he  gave  up  all  his  fcruples.    On 
the  following  day  Lord  Loughborough  con- 
duced him  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.     The  con- 
vention that  pafled  was  in  the  evening  re- 
lated to  this  writer  by  Dr.  Johnfon.     He  ex- 
preffed  his  fenfe  of  his  Majefty's  bounty,  and 
thought  himfelf  the  more  highly  honoured, 
as  the  favour  was  not  bellowed  on  him  for 
having  dipped   his  pen  in  fa&ion.      "  No, 
"  Sir,"  faid  Lord  Bute,  "  it  is  not  offered 
"  to  you  for  having  dipped  your  pen  in  fac- 

"  tion, 
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"  tion,   nor  with  a    defign  that  you   ever 
"  fiiould."    Sir  John  Hawkins  will  hare  it, 
that,  after  this  interview,  Johnfon  was  often 
prefled  to  wait  on  Lord  Bute,  but  with  a  All- 
ien fpirit  refufed  to  comply.     However  that 
be,  Johnfon  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  dit 
refpeftful   word   of  that    nobleman.       The 
writer  of  this   eflay  remembers  a   circum- 
ftance  which  may  throw  fome  light  on  this 
fubjeft.      The  late  Dr.  Rofe,   of  Chifwick, 
whom   Johnfon   loved   and    refpe&ed,   con- 
tended for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Scotch 
writers;  and  Fergufon's  book  on  Civil  So- 
ciety, then  on  the  eve  of  publication,   he 
faid,  would  give  the  laurel  to  North  Britain. 
"  Alas  !  what  can  he  do  upon  that  fubjeft  ?" 
faid  Johnfon  :    "  Ariftotle,  Polybius,   Gro- 
"  tius,    Puffendorf,   and   Burlemaqui,    have 
"  reaped  in  that  field  before  him."     "  He 
u  will  treat  it/'  faid  Dr.  Rofe,   "  in  a  new 
•*  manner."  "  A  new  manner!  Buckinger  had 
"  no  hands,  and  he    wrote  his  name  with 
"  his  toes  at  Charing-crofs,  for  half  a  crown 
"  a  piece ;  that  was  a  new  manner  of  writ- 
«  ing  !"      Dr.  Rofe  replied,    "  If  that  will 
"  not   fatisfy   you,    I   will    name   a   writer, 
<c  whom  you  mud  allow  to  be  the  beft  in 

"  the 
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n  the  kingdom.*  u  Who  is  that  ?  *  "  The 
*  Earl  of  Bute,  when  he  wrote  an  order  for 
your  penfion/'  "  There,  Sir,"  faid  Johnfon, 
you  have  me  in  the  toil :  to  Lord  Bute  I 
*'  muft  allow  whatever  praife  you  claim  for 
u  him."  Ingratitude  was  no  part  of  Johnfon's 
chara&er. 

Being  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  a  regular 
income,  Johnfon  left  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  and  once  more  became  mafter  of  a 
houfe  in  Johnfon's-court,  Fleet-ftreet.  Dr. 
Levet,  his  friend  and  phyfician  in  ordinary  *, 
paid  his  daily  vifits  with  affiduity  ;  made  tea 
all  the  morning,  talked  what  he  had  to  fay, 
and  did  not  expeft  an  anfwer.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams had  her  apartment  in  the  houfe,  and 
entertained  her  benefa&or  with  more  en- 
larged converfation.  Chemiftry  was  part  of 
Johnfon's  amufement.  For  this  love  of  ex- 
perimental philofophy,  Sir  John  Hawkins 
thinks  an  apology  necefifary.  He  tells  us, 
with  great  gravity,  that  curiofity  was  the 
only  objeft  in  view ;  not  an  intention  to 
grow  fuddenly  rich  by  the  philofopher's 
ftone,  or  the  tranfmutation  of  metals.     To 

#  See  Johnfon's  epitaph  on  him,  in  this  volume,  p.  342. 
Vol.  I.  H  enlarge 
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enlarge  his  circle,  Johnfon  once  more  had 
recourfe  to  a  literary  club.  This  was  at  the 
Turk's  Head,  in  Gerard -ftreet,  Soho>  on 
every  Tuefday  evening  through  the  year. 
The  members  were,  befides  himfelf,  the  right 
honourable  Edmund  Burke,  Sir  Jofliua  Rey- 
nolds, Dr.  Nugent,  Dr.  Goldfmith,  the  late 
Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Langton>  Mr. 
Chamier,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  fome  others. 
Johnfon's  affection  for  Sir  Joihua  was  founded 
on  a  long  acquaintance,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  virtuous  and  amiable  quali- 
ties of  that  excellent  artift.  He  delighted 
in  the  converfation  of  Mr.  Burke.  He  met 
him  for  the  firft  time  at  Mr.  Garrick's  feveral 
years  ago.  On  the  next  day  he  faid,  "  I 
44  fuppofe,  Murphy,  you  are  proud  of  your 
44  countryman.  Cum  tams  sit  utixam 
44  nosteu  essetT  From  that  time  his  con- 
flant  obfervation  was,  "  That  a  man  of  fenfe 
44  could  not  meet  Mr.  Burke  by  accident, 
*c  under  a  gateway  to  avoid  a  ihower,  with- 
"  out  being  convinced  that  he  was  the  firft 
44  man  in  England."  Johnfon  felt  not  only 
kindnefs,  but  zeal  and  ardour  for  his  friends. 
He  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  advance 
the  reputation  of  Vr*  Goldfmith.  He  loved 
3  him, 
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him,  though  he  knew  his  failings,  and  particu- 
larly the  leaven  of  envy,  which  corroded  the 
mind  of  that  elegant  writer,  and  made  him  im- 
patient, withoutdifguife,  of  the  praifes  bellowed 
on  any  perfon  whatever.      Of  this  infirmity, 
which  marked  Goldfmith's  chara&er,  John- 
fon  gave  a  remarkable  infiance.    It  happened 
that  he  went  with  Sir  Jolhua  Reynolds  and 
Goldfmith  to  fee  the  Fantoccini,  which  were 
exhibited  fome  years  ago  in  or  near  the  Hay- 
market.     They  admired  the  curious  mecha- 
nifm  by  which  the  puppets  were  made  to 
walk  the  ftage,  draw  a  chair  to  the  table, 
fit  down,  write  a  letter,  and  perform  a  variety 
of  other  actions,  with  fuch  dexteritv,  that 
though  Nature's  journeyman  made  the  men, 
they  imitated  humanity  to  the  aftonifhment 
of  the  fpeftator.     The  entertainment  being 
over,  the  three  friends  retired  to  a  tavern. 
Johnfon  and  Sir  Joihua  talked  with  pleafure 
of  what  they  had  feen ;  and  fays  Johnfon, 
in  a  tone  of  admiration,   "  How  the  little 
u  fellow  brandilhed  his  fpontoon !"  "  There 
"  is  nothing  in  it,"  replied  Goldfmith,  dart- 
ing up  with  impatience ;  "  give  me  a  fpon- 
"  toon ;  I  can  do  it  as  well  myfelf." 

II 2  Enjoying 
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Enjoying  his  amufements  at  his  weekly 
club,  and  happy  in  a  date  of  independence, 
Johnfon  gained  in  the  year  1 765  another  re- 
source, which  contributed  more  than  any 
thing  elfe  to  exempt  him  from  the  folicitudes 
of  life.  He  was  introduced  to  the  late  Mr. 
Thrale  and  his  family.  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  re- 
lated the  fa6t,  and  it  is  therefore  needlefs  to 
repeat  it  in  this  place.  The  author  of  this 
narrative  looks  back  to  the  (hare  he  had  in 
that  bufinefs  with  felf-congratulation,  fince 
he  knows  the  tendernefs  which  from  that 
time  foothed  Johnfon »  cares  at  Streatham, 
and  prolonged  a  valuable  life.  The  fub- 
fcribers  to  Shakfpeare  began  to  defpair  of 
ever  leeing  the  promifed  edition.  To  acquit 
himfelf  of  this  obligation,  he  went  to  work 
unwillingly,  but  proceeded  with  vigour.— 
In  the  month  of  Ofilober  1765,  Shakfpeare 
was  publiftied ;  and,  in  a  Ihort  time  after, 
the  Univerfity  of  Dublin  fent  over  a  diploma, 
in  honourable  terms,  creating  him  a  Doftor 
of  Laws.  Oxford  in  eight  or  ten  years  af- 
terwards followed  the  example ;  and  till 
then  Johnfon  never  aflumed  the  title  of 
Doftor.     In  1766  his  conftitution  feemed  to 

be 
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be  in  a  rapid  decline;  and  that  morbid  melan- 
choly, which  often  clouded  his  underltand- 
ing,  came  upon  him  with  a  deeper  gloom 
than  ever.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  paid  him 
a  vifit  in  this  iituation,  and  found  him  on 
his  knees,  with  Dr.  Delap,  the  reftor  of 
Lewes,  in  SuflTex,  befeeching  God  to  con- 
tinue to  him  the  ufe  of  his  underftandin«% 
Mr.  Thrale  took  him  to  his  houfe  at  Strea- 
tham  ;  and  Johnfon  from  that  time  became 
a  conftant  reildent  in  the  family.  He  went 
occafionally  to  the  club  in  Gerard-ftrect; 
but  his  head  quarters  were  fixed  at  Strea- 
tham.  An  apartment  was  fitted  up  for 
him,  and  the  library  was  greatly  enlarged. 
Parties  were  conftantly  invited  from  town ; 
and  Johnfon  was  every  day  at  an  elegant 
table,  with  feleft  and  polilhed  company. 
Whatever  could  be  devifed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  to  promote  the  happinefs,  and  eila- 
blim  the  health  of  their  guelr,  was  ftudioufly 
performed  from  that  time  to  the  end.  of  Mr. 
'l'h rales  life.  Johnfon  accompanied  the  fa- 
mily in  ail  their  fummer  excurlions  to  Bright- 
helmftone,  to  Wales,  and  to  Paris.  It  is 
but  juftice  to  Mr.  Thrale  to  fay,  that  a  more 
ingenuous  frame   of  mind  no  man  poflelled. 

n  3  His 
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His  education  at  Oxford  gave  him  the  habits 
of  a  gentleman;  his  amiable  temper  recom- 
mended his  converfation;  and  the  goodnefs 
of  his  heart  made  him  a  fincere  friend.  That 
he  was  the  patron  of  Johnfon  is  an  honour  to 
his  memory. 

In  petty  difputes  with  contemporary  wri- 
ters, cr  the  wits  of  the  age,  Johnfon  was  fel- 
dom  entangled.  A  fingle  incident  of  that 
kind  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice,  fince 
it  happened  with  a  man  of  great  celebrity  in 
his  time.  A  number  of  friends  dined  with 
Garrick  on  a  Chriftm  as-day.  Foote  was  then 
in  Ireland.  It  was  faid  at  table,  that  the 
modern  Ariflophanes  (fo  Foote  was  called) 
had  been  horfe-whipped  by  a  Dublin  apo- 
thecary, for  mimicking  him  on  the  ftage. 
"  1  wonder,"  faid  Garrick,  "  that  any  man 
"  (hould  ihew  fo  much  refentment  to  Foote ; 
*'  he  has  a  patent  for  fuch  liberties ;  nobody 
"  ever  thought  it  zcorth  his  while  to  quarrel 
"  with  him  in  London."  4<  I  am  glad,"  faid 
Johnfon,  "  to  find  that  the  man  is  rifmg  in 
u  the  world'*  The  expreffion  was  afterwards 
reported  to  Foote ;  who,  in  return,  gave 
out,  that  he  would  produce  the  Caliban  of 

litera- 
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literature  on  the  ftage.  Being  informed  of 
this  deGgn,  Johnfon  fent  word  to  Foote, 
•*  That  the  theatre  being  intended  for  the 
u  reformation  of  vice,  he  would  iiep  from 
u  the  boxes  on  the  ftage,  and  correct  him 
**  before  the  audience.*'  Foote  knew  the 
intrepidity  of  his  antagonift,  and  abandoned 
the  delign.  No  ill-will  en fued.  Johnfon  uftd 
to  fay,  "  That,  for  broad-faced  mirth,  Foote 
**  had  not  his  equal." 

Dr.  Johnfon  s  fame  excited  the  curiolity 
of  the  King.  His  Majefty  exprefied  a  defire 
to  fee  a  man  of  whom  extraordinary  things 
were  faid.  Accordingly,  the  librarian  at 
Buckingham  -houfe  invited  Johnfon  to  fee 
that  elegant  collection  of  books,  at  the  fame 
time  giving  a  hint  of  what  was  intended. 
His  majefty  entered  the  room ;  and,  among 
other  things,  afked  the  author,  "  If  he  meant 
"  to  give  the  world  any  more  of  his  com- 
**  poGtions  r"  Johnfon  anfwered,  "  That  he 
"  thought  he  had  written  enough."  "  And  I 
**  lhould  think  fo  too,"  replied  his  Majefty, 
u  if  you  had  not  written  fo  well." 

j!  \  Though 
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Though  Johnfon  thought  he  had  written 
enough,  his  genius,  even  in  fpite  of  bodily 
fluggilhnefs,  could  not  lie  ftill.      In  1 770  we 
find    him   entering   the   lifts   as   a  political 
writer.     The  flame  of  difcord  that  blazed 
throughout  the  nation  on   the  expulfion  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  final  determination  of 
the  lioufe  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Luttreil 
was  duly  elected  by  206  votes  againft  1143, 
fpread  a  general   fpirit  of  difcontent.      To 
allay  the  tumult,  Dr.  Johnfon  publiflied  The 
Fulfe  Alarm.  Mrs.  Piozzi  informs  us,  "  That 
"  this  pamphlet  was   written  at  her  houfe, 
"  between  eight  o'clock  on  Wednefday  night 
"  and    twelve   on    Thurfday    night."      This 
celerity   has   appeared   wonderful   to   many, 
and  fome  have  doubted  the  truth.     It  may, 
however,    be   placed   within  the  bounds   of 
probability.  Johnfon  has  obferved  that  there 
are  different  methods  of  compofition.     Virgil 
was   ufed  to  pour  out  a  great   number   of 
verfes  in  the  morning,  and  pafs  the  day  in 
retrenching  the  exuberances,  and  correcting 
inaccuracies ;  and  it  was   Pope's   cuflom  to 
wrile  his  iirft  thoughts  in  his  firft  words,  and 
gradually  to  amplify,  decorate,  rectify,  and 

refine 
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refine  them.     Others  employ  at  once  me- 
mory and  invention,  and,  with  little  inter- 
mediate  ufe  of  the   pen,  form  and   polifh 
large  mafles  by  continued  meditation,  and 
write  their  produ&ions  only,  when,  in  their 
opinion,  they  have  completed  them.     This 
laft  was  Johnfon's  method.     He  never  took 
his  pen  in  hand  till  he  had  wrell  weighed  his 
fubje&,  and  grafped  in  his  mind  the  fenti- 
ments,  the  train  of  argument,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole.  As  he  often  thought 
aloud,  he  had,  perhaps,  talked   it   over  to 
himfelf.     This  may  account  for  that  rapidity 
with  which,  in   general,  he  difpatched   his 
flieets  to  the  prefs,   without  being   at   the 
trouble  of  a  fair  copy.     Whatever  may  be 
the  logic  or  eloquence  of  the  Falfe  Alarm,  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  have  fince   erafed   the 
refolution  from  the  Journals.      But  whether 
they  have  not  left  materials  for  a  future  con- 
troverly  may  be  made  a  queftion. 

In  1771  he  publiflied  another  traft,  on 
the  fubjeft  of  Falkland  Islands.  The 
defign  was  to  ftiew  the  impropriety  of  going 
to  war  with  Spain  for  an  ifland  thrown  afide 
from  human  ufe,  flormy  in  winter,  and  barren 

in 
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in  fummer.  For  this  work  it  is  apparent 
that  materials  were  furoilhed  by  dire&ion  of 
the  minifter. 

At  the  approach  of  the  general  ele&ion  in 
1774,  he  wrote  a  ihort  difcourfe,  called  Tue 
Patriot,  not  with  any  vifible  applica- 
tion to  Mr,  Wilkes ;  but  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple to  rejeft  the  leaders  of  oppofition,  who 
called  themfelves  patriots.  In  1 775  he  un- 
dertook a  pamphlet  of  more  importance, 
namely,  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  in  anfwer  to 
the  Refolutions  and  Addrefs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congrefs.  The  fcope  of  the  argument 
was,  that  diftant  colonies,  which  had  in  their 
aflemblies  a  legiflaturc  of  their  own,  were, 
notwithflanding,  liable  to  be  taxed  in  a 
Britiih  Parliament,  where  they  had  neither 
peers  in  one  houfe,  nor  reprefentatives  in  the 
other.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  this  country 
was  ftrong  enough  to  enforce  obedience. 
"  When  an  Englishman,"  he  fays,  *f  is  told 
u  that  the  Americans  fhoot  up  like  the  hy- 
"  dra,  he  naturally  confiders  how  the  hydra 
u  was  deftroyed."  The  event  has  (hewn  how 
much  he  and  the  minifler  of  that  day  were 
nuftaken. 

The 
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The  Account  of  the  Tour  to  the  Weftern 
Iflands  of  Scotland,  which  was  undertaken 
in  the  autumn  of  1773,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Bofwell,  was  not  publiflied  till  fome 
time  in  the  year  1775.  This  book  has  been 
varioufly  received ;  by  fome  extolled  for  the 
elegance  of  the  narrative,  and  the  depth  of 
obfervation  on  life  and  manners  ;  by  others, 
as  much  condemned,  as  a  work  of  avowed 
hoftility  to  the  Scotch  nation.  The  praife 
was,  beyond  all  queftion,  fairly  deferved ; 
and  the  cenfure,  on  due  examination,  will 
appear  hafty  and  ill-founded.  That  John- 
fon  entertained  fome  prejudices  againft  the 
Scotch,  mud  not  be  diflembled.  It  is  true, 
as  Mr.  Bofwell  fays,  "  that  he  thought  their 
"  fuccefs  in  England  exceeded  their  proportion 
"  of  real  merit,  and  he  could  not  but  fee  in 
"  them  that  nationality  which  no  liberal-minded 
"  Scotfman  will  deny"  The  author  of  thefe 
memoirs  well  remembers,  that  Johnfon  one 
day  afked  him,  "  J  lave  you  obferved  the  dii- 
M  ference  between  your  own  country  im- 
"  pudence  and  Scottifh  impudence?"  The 
anfwer  beinjr  in  the  negative  :  "  Then  I  will 
w  tell  you,"    laid  Johnibn.      *'  The   impu- 

"  deuce 
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44  denco  of  an  Irifhman  is  the  impudence  of 
44  a  fly,  that  buzzes  about  you,  and  you  put 
"  it  away,  but  it  returns  again,  and  flutters 
44  and   teazes  you.      The   impudence   of  a 
44  Scotfman  is  the  impudence  of  a  leech,  that 
u  fixes  and  fucks  your  blood."     Upon  an- 
other occafion,  this  writer  went  with   him 
into  the  fliop  of  Davis  the   bookfeller,  in 
Ruflell-ftreet,  Govent-garden.     Davis  came 
running  to  him  almoft  out  of  breath  with  joy  : 
"The  Scots   gentleman    is    come,   Sir;    his 
"  principal  with  is  to  fee  youj  he  is  now  in 
41  the   back-parlour."     t4  Well,  well,  l'H  fee 
44  the  gentleman,"  (aid  Johnfon.     Ho  walked 
towards  the   room.       Mr.  JJofwell  was   the 
perfon.     This  writer  followed  with  no  fmall 
curiofity.    44  1  find,"faid  Mr.  Bofwell,  M  that 
44  I  am  come  to  London  at  a  bad  time,  when 
4*  great    popular    prejudice    has   gone   forth 
44  a^ainft  us  North  Britons ;  but  when  1  am 
4<  talking  to  von,  I  am  talking  to  a  lanre  and 
44  liberal  mind,  and  you  know  that  I  cannot 
*c  help  coming  from  Scotland!'     "  Sir,"  faid 
Johnfon,    "  no  more  can  the  reft  of  your 
u  countrymen  */' 

He 

*  Mr.  Rof»vcli*9  account  of  tins  introduction  is  very 
different  from  the  above.  Sec  his  Life  of  Johnfon,  Vol.t. 
j>.  300,  Svo,  Edit.  1804. 
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He  had  other  rcafons  that  helped  to 
alienate  him  from  the  natives  of  Scotland* 
Being  a  cordial  well-wiflier  to  the  coniiitution 
in  Church  and  State,  he  did  not  think  that 
Calvin  and  John  Knox  were  proper  founders 
of  a  national  religion.  He  made,  however, 
a  wide  diltinflion  between  the  Diflenters  of 
Scotland  and  the  Separatists  of  England. 
To  the  former  he  imputed  no  difaffection, 
no  want  of  loyalty.  Their  foldiers  and  their 
officers  had  (lied  their  blood  with  zeal  and 
courage  in  the  fervice  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
the  people,  he  ufed  to  fay,  were  content 
with  their  own  eftablilhed  modes  of  wor- 
fliip,  without  wifhing,  in  the  prefent  age, 
to  give  any  difturbance  to  the  Church  of 
England.  This  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
admit ;  and  therefore  declared,  that  when- 
ever he  found  a  Scotchman  to  whom  an  Ens- 
lifhman  was  as  a  Scotchman,  that  Scotch- 
man mould  be  as  an  Englifliman  to  him. 
In  this,  furely,  there  was  no  rancour,  no 
malevolence.  The  Diflenters  on  this  fide  the 
Tweed  appeared  to  him  in  a  different  light. 
Their  religion,  he  frequently  faid,  was  too 
worldly,  too  political,  too  reftlefs  and  am- 
bitious. 
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bitious.     The  do&rine  of  cajliiering  kings, 
and  erefting  on  the  ruins  of  the  conftitution 
a   new   form   of  government,   which   lately 
iflued  from  their  pulpits,  he  always  thought 
was,   under  a   calm   dhguife,  the    principle 
that  lav  lurking  in  their  hearts.     He  knew 
that  a  wild  democracy  had  overturned  Kings, 
Lords,  and  Commons ;   and   that   a  fet  of 
Republican  Fanatics,  who  would  not  bow  at 
the  name  of  Jesus,  had  taken  poffeffion  of 
all  the  livings  and  all  the  parifhes  in  the 
kingdom.    That  thofe  fcenes  of  horror  might 
never  be  renewed,  was  the  ardent  wi(h  of 
Dr.  Johnfon ;  and  though  be  apprehended 
no  danger  from  Scotland,  it  is  probable  that 
liis  diflike  of  Calvinifm  mingled  fometimes 
with  his  refleftions  on  the  natives  of  that 
country.     The  affociation  of  ideas  could  not 
be  eafily  broken ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
he  loved  and  refpe£led  many  gentlemen  from 
that  part  of  the  ifland.      Dr.  Robertfon's 
Hiftory  of  Scotland,  and  Dr.  Beattie's  EP» 
fays,   were  fubje&s   of  his  conftant  praife. 
Mr.  Bofwell,  Dr.  Rofe  of  Chifwick,  Andrew 
Millar,  Mr.  Hamilton  the  printer,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Strahan,  were  among  his  moft  in- 
timate friends.   Many  others  might  be  added 

to 
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to  the  lift.  He  fcorned  to  enter  Scotland  as 
a  fpy  ;  though  Hawkins*  his  biographer, 
and  the  profeffing  defender  of  his  fame, 
allowed  himfelf  leave  to  reprefent  him  in  that 
ignoble  chara6ter.  He  went  into  Scotland 
to  furvey  men  and  manners.  Antiquities, 
foflils,  and  minerals,  were  not  within  his 
province.  He  did  not  vifit  that  country  to 
fettle  the  ftation  of  Roman  camps,  or  the 
fpot  where  Galgacus  fought  the  laft  battle 
for  public  liberty*  The  people,  their  cuf- 
toms,  and  the  progrefs  of  literature,  werfc  his 
obje6ts%  The  civilities  which  he  received  in 
the  courfe  of  his  tour  have  been  repaid  with 
grateful  acknowledgement,  and,  generally, 
with  great  elegance  of  expreffion*  His  crime 
is,  that  he  found  the  country  bare  of  trees, 
and  he  has  dated  the  faft.  This,  Mr. 
Bofwell,  in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  has 
told  us,  was  refented  by  his  countrymen  with 
anger  inflamed  to  rancour ;  but  he  admits 
that  there  are  few  trees  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  Scotland*  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour, 
<ays,  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  eaftern  fide 
of  the  country,  he  faw  feveral  large  planta- 
tions of  pine  planted  by  gentlemen  near  their 
feats;  and  in  this  refpeQ;  fuch  a  laudable 

fpirit 
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fpirit  prevails,  that*  in  another  half  century, 
it  never  (hall  be  faid,  "  Tofpy  the  nakednefs 
"  of  the  land  are  you  come?  Johnfon  could 
not  wait  for  that  half  century,  and  therefore 
mentioned  things  as  he  found  them.  If  in 
any  thing  he  has  been  miftaken,  he  has  made 
a  fair  apology  in  the  laft  paragraph  of  his 
hook,  avowing  with  candour,  "  That  he 
"  may  have  been  furprifed  by  modes  of  life, 
"  and  appearances  of  nature,  that  are  fami- 
"  liar  to  men  of  wider  furvey,  and  more  va- 
"  ried  converfation.  Novelty  and  ignorance 
"  muft  always  be  reciprocal ;  and  he  is  gon- 
"  fcious  that  his  thoughts  on  national  man- 
"  ners  are  the  thoughts  of  one  who  has  fcen 
"  but  little/' 

The  Poems  of  Offian  made  a  part  of  John- 
ions  enquiry  during  hb  refidence  in  Scot- 
land and  the  Hebrides.  On  his  return  to 
England,  November  1773,  a  ftorm  feemed 
to  be  gathering  over  his  head;  but  the  cloud 
never  burft,  and  the  thunder  never  fell. — 
Offian,  it  is  well  known,  was  prefented  to  the 
publick  as  a  translation  from  the  Earfe  ; 
but  that  this  was  a  fraud,  Johnfon  declared 
without  hefitation.     "  The  Earfe"  he  fays, 

"  was 
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u  was  always  oral  only,  and  never  a  written 
M  language.  The  Welch  and  the  lriih  were 
"  more  cultivated.  In  Eurfe  there  was  not 
in  the  world  a  fingle  manufcript  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  Martin,  who  in  the  lad 
century  publiftied  an  Account  of  the  Wei- 
"  tern  lflands,  mentions  Irijh,  but  never 
"  Eurfe  manufcripts,  to  be  found  in  the 
"  iflands  in  his  time.  The  bards  could  not 
"  read ;  if  they  could,  they  might  probably 
"  have  written.  But  the  bard  was  a  barba- 
"  rian  among  barbarians,  and,  knowing  no- 
"  thing  himfelf,  lived  with  others  that  knew 
"  no  more.  If  there  is  a  manufcript  from 
<c  which  the  tranflation  was  made,  in  what 
'*  age  was  it  written,  and  where  is  it  ?  If  it 
"  was  collected  from  oral  recitation,  it  could 
"  only  be  in  detached  parts  and  fcattered 
"  fragments :  the  whole  is  too  lonjr  to  be  re- 
"  membered.  AVho  put  it  together  in  its 
"  prefent  form  ?"  For  thefe,  and  fuch  like 
reafons,  Johnfon  calls  the  whole  an  impofture. 
He  adds,  "  The  editor,  or  author,  never 
11  could  (hew  the  original,  nor  can  it  be 
"  Ihewn  by  any  other.  To  revenge  reafon- 
"  able  incredulity,  by  refufing  evidence,  is 
"  a  degree  of  infolence  with  which  the  world 
Vol.  I.  I  « is 
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M  is  not  yet  acquainted ;  and  flubborn  an- 
"  dacity  is  the  laft  refuge  of  guilt."  This 
reafoning  carries  with  it  great  weight.  It 
roufed  the  refentment  of  Mr.  Macpherfon. 
He  fent  a  threatening  letter  to  the  author ; 
and  Johnfon  anfwered  him  in  the  rough 
phrafe  of  ftern  defiance.  The  two  heroes 
frowned  at  a  diftance,  but  never  came  to 
aflion. 

In  the  year  1777,  the  misfortunes  of  Dr. 
Dodd  excited  his  compaffion.  He  wrote  a 
fpeech  for  that  unhappy  man,  when  called 
up  to  receive  judgement  of  death;  befides 
two  petitions,  one  to  the  King,  and  an- 
other to  the  Queen;  and  a  fermon  to  be 
preached  by  Dodd  to  the  convi6ls  in  New- 
gate. It  may  appear  trifling  to  add,  that 
about  the  fame  time  he  wrote  a  prologue 
to  the  comedy  of  a  Word  to  the  Wife, 
written  by  Hugh  Kelly.  The  play,  fome  years 
before,  had  been  damned  by  a  party  on  the 
firft  night.  It  was  revived  for  the  benefit 
of  the  author's  widow.  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates, 
that  when  Johnfon  was  rallied  for  thefe 
exertions,  fo  clofe  to  one  another,  his  anfwer 
-was,  When  they  come,  to  me  with  a  dying 

Parfon9 
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Parfon,  and  a  dead  Stay-maker,  what  can  a 
man  do  ?  We  come  now  to  the  laft  of  his 
literary  labours.  At  the  requeft  of  the  Book- 
fellers  he  undertook  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
The  firft  publication  was  in  1779,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  in  1781.  In  a  me- 
morandum of  that  year  he  fays,  fome  time 
in  March  he  finifhed  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
which  he  wrote  in  his  ufual  way,  dilatorily 
and  haftily,  unwilling  to  work,  yet  working 
with  vigour  and  hafte.  In  another  place,  he 
hopes  they  are  written  in  iuch  a  manner  as 
may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety.  That 
the  hiftory  of  fo  many  men>  who*  in  their  dif- 
ferent degrees,  made  themfelves  confpicuous 
in  their  time,  was  not  written  recently  after 
their  deaths,  feems  to  be  an  omillion  that 
does  no  honour  to  the  Republic  of  Letters. 
Their  contemporaries  in  general  looked  on 
with  calm  indifference,  and  fuffered  Wit  and 
Genius  to  vanifli  out  of  the  world  in  total 
filence,  unregarded,  and  unlamented.  Was 
there  no  friend  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  tear  ? 
No  juft  obferver  of  life,  to  record  the  virtues 
of  the  deceafed  ?  Was  even  Envy  filent  ? 
It  feemed  to  have  been  agreed,  that  if  an 
author's  works  furvived,  the   hiftory  of  the 

1 2  man 
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man  was  to  give  no  moral  leflbn  to  after-ages. 
If  tradition  told  us  that  Ben  Jonson  went 
to  the  Devil  Tavern;  that  Shakspeare 
ftole  deer,  and  held  the  ftirrup  at  playhoufe 
doors ;  that  Dhyden  frequented  Button's 
CofFee-houfe ;  curiofity  was  lulled  afleep,  and 
Biography  forgot  the  beft  part  of  her  function, 
which  is  to  inftruCt  mankind  by  examples 
taken  from  the  fchool  of  life.  This  tafk  re- 
mained for  Dr.  Johnfon,  when  years  had  rolled 
away;  when  the  channels  of  information  were, 
for  the  moft  part,  choaked  up,  and  little  re- 
mained befules  doubtful  anecdote,  uncertain 
tradition,  and  vague  report. 

<s  Xunc  fitus  infonnis  premit  ctdeferta  Vetuftas." 

The  value  of  Biography  has  been  better 
undcrftood  in  other  ages,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. Tacitus  informs  us,  that  to  record 
the  lives  and  characters  of  illuftrious  men 
was  the  practice  of  the  Roman  authors,  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  Republic.  In  France 
the  example  has  been  followed.  Fontcnelle> 
D'Alembai,  and  Monficur  Thomas,  have  left 
models  in  this  kind  of  compofition.  They 
have  embalmed  the  dead.    But  it  is  true,  that 

they 
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they  had  incitements  and  advantages,  even  at 
a  diftant  day,  which  could  not,  by  any  di- 
ligence, be  obtained  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  The 
wits  of  France  had  ample  materials.  They 
lived  in  a  nation  of  critics,  who  had  at  heart 
the  honour  done  to  their  country  by  their 
Poets,  their  Heroes,  and  their  Philofophers. 
They  had,  beiides,  an  Academy  of  Utiles 
LetfreSy  where  Genius  was  cultivated,  refined, 
and  encouraged.  They  had  the  tra&s,  the 
eflays,  and  diftertations,  which  remain  in 
the  memoires  of  the  Academy,  and  thev  had 
the  fpecches  of  the  feveral  members,  delivered 
at  their  firft  admiffion  to  a  feat  in  that 
learned  Aflembly,  In  thole  fpeeches  the 
new  Academician  did  ample  juftice  to  the 
memory  of  his  predeceflbr ;  and  though  his 
harangue  was  decorated  with  the  colours  of 
eloquence,  and  was,  for  that  reafon,  called 
panegyric,  yet  being  pronounced  before  qua- 
lified judges,  who  knew  the  talents,  the  con- 
duct, and  morals  of  the  deceafed,  the  fpeaker 
could  not,  with  propriety,  wander  into  the 
regions  of  fiction.  The  truth  was  known, 
before  it  was  adorned.  The  Academy  faw 
the  marble  before  the  artifl:  polifhed  it.  But 
this  country  has  had  no  Academy  of  Litera- 

I  3  ture. 
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ture.  The  public  mind,  for  centuries,  has 
been  engrofied  by  party  and  fa&ion  ;  by  the 
madnefi  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few ;  by 
civil  wars,  religious  diffentions,  trade  and 
commerce,  and  the  arts  of  accumulating 
wealth.  Amidfl  fuch  attentions,  who  can 
wonder  that  cold  praife  has  been  often  the 
only  reward  of  merit?  In  this  country  Doftor 
Nathaniel  Hodges,  who  like  the  good  bifliop 
of  Marfeilles,  drew  purer  breath  amidft  the 
contagion  of  the  plague  in  London,  and, 
during  the  whole  time,  continued  in  the  city, 
adminiftering  medical  affiftance,  was  fuffered, 
as  Johnfon  ufed  to  relate  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
to  die  for  debt  in  ^  gaol.  In  this  country, 
the  man  who  brought  the  New  River  to 
London  was  ruined  by  that  noble  projeft ;  and 
in  this  country  Otway  died  for  want  on  Tower 
Hill;  J3utler,  the  great  author  of  Hudibras, 
whofe  name  can  only  die  with  the  Engliih 
language,  was  left  to  languid*  in  poverty,  the 
particulars  of  his  life  almpft  unknown,  and 
icarce  a  veftige  of  him  left  except  his  im- 
mortal poem.  Had  there  been  an  Academy 
of  Literature,  the  lives,  at  leaft,  of  thofe 
celebrated  perfons  would  have  been  written; 
for  the  benefit  of  poflerity.  Swift,  it  feems, 
^  had 
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had  the  idea  of  fuch  an  inftitution,  and  pro- 
pofed  it  to  Lord  Oxford ;  but  Whig  and  Tory 
were  more  important  obje&s.  It  is  needlefs 
to  diflemble,  that  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  the  Life 
of  Rofcommon,  talks  of  the  inutility  of  fuch 
a  projeft.  "In  this  country,"  he  fays,  "  an 
w  Academy  could  be  expe&ed  to  do  but 
11  little.  If  an  academician's  place  were  pro- 
*'  Stable,  it  would  be  given  by  intereft ;  if 
"  attendance  were  gratuitous,  it  would  be 
*'  rarely  paid,  and  no  man  would  endure  the 
*  lead  difguft.  Unanimity  is  impofiible,  and 
4i  debate  would  feparate  the  affembly."  To 
this  it  may  be  fufficient  to  anfwer,  that  the 
Royal  Society  has  not  been  diflblved  by  fuU 
len  difguft ;  and  the  modern  Academy  at 
Somerfet-houfe  has  already  performed  much, 
and  promifes  more.  Unanimity  is  not  ne- 
cefiary  to  fuch  an  affembly.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  difference  of  opinion,  and  colliiion 
of  fentiment,  the  caufe  of  literature  would 
thrive  and  flouriih,  The  true  principles  of 
criticifm,  the  fecret  of  fine  writing,  the  in- 
veftigation  of  antiquities,  and  other  intercit- 
jng  fubje&s,  might  occaiion  a  clafli  of  opU 
nions  ;  but  in  that  contention  Truth  would 
receive  illuftration,   and   the  elTays  of  the 

I  4  feveral 
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feveral  members  would  fupply  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy.  But,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon, 
"  fuppofe  the  philological  decree  made  and 
"  promulgated,  what  would  be  its  authority  ? 
44  In  abfolute  government  there  is  fometimes 
"  a  general  reverence  paid  to  all  that  has 
"  the  fancliou  of  power,  the  countenance 
"  of  greatnefs.  How  little  this  is  the  ftate 
"  of  our  country  needs  not  to  be  told.  The 
"  edifts  of  an  Englilh  academy  would  pro- 
"  bably  be  read  by  many,  only  that  they 
"  may  be  fure  to  difobey  them.  The  pre- 
"  fent  manners  of  the  nation  would  deride 
"  authority,  and  therefore  nothing  is  left, 
"  but  that  every  writer  fhould  criticife  him- 
"  felf."  This  furely  is  not  concluiive.  It 
is  by  the  ftandard  of  the  bell  writers  that 
every  man  fettles  for  himfelf  his  plan  of  le- 
gitimate compofilion  ;  and  fince  the  autho- 
rity of  fuperior  genius  is  acknowledged,  that 
authority,  which  the  individual  obtains,  would 
not  be  leilened  by  an  aflbciation  with  others 
of  difiinguiflied  ability.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  inferred,  that  an  Academy  of  Literature 
would  be  an  efiablilhment  highly  ufeful,  and 
an  honour  to  Literature.  In  fuch  an  in* 
(Utution    profitable    places    would    not    be 

wanted. 
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wanted.  Vatis  avarus  hand  facile  eft  animus ; 
and  the  minifter,  who  (hall  find  leifure  from 
party  and  fa&ion  to  carry  fuch  a  fcheme  into 
execution,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  refpe&ed 
by  pofterity  as  the  Maecenas  of  letters. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Johnfon  as  an 
author.  Four  volumes  of  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets  were  publilhed  in  1778,  nnd  the  work 
was  completed  in  1781.  Should  Biography 
fall  again  into  difufe,  there  will  not  always 
be  a  Johnfon  to  look  back  through  a  cen- 
tury,  and  give  a  body  of  critical  and  moral 
inftru&ion.  In  April  1781,  he  loft  his  friend 
Mr.  Thrale.  His  own  words,  in  his  diary, 
will  beft  tell  that  melancholy  e\ent.  "  On 
"  Wednefday  the  11th  of  April,  was  buried 
"  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  died  on 
"  Wednefday  the  4th,  and  with  him  were 
"  buried  many  of  my  hopes  and  plcafures. 
"  About  five,  I  think,  on  Wednefday  morn- 
"  ing  he  expired.  I  felt  almoft  the  Jail  Hut- 
"  ter  of  his  pulfe,  anil  looked  for  the  lafl 
"  time  upon  the  face,  that,  for  fifteen  years 
"  before,  had  never  been  turned  upon  me 
•*  but  with  refpeft  and  benignity.  Farewel : 
"  may  Cod,  that  delighted)  in  mercy,  have 

"  had 
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*•  had  mercy  on  thee  !  I  had  conftantly  pray- 
"  ed  for  him  before  his  death.    The  deceafe 
"  of  him,  from  whofe  friendihip  I  had  ob- 
u  tained  many  opportunities  of  amufement, 
and  to  whom  I  turned  my  thoughts  as  to 
a  refuge  from   misfortunes,   has  left  me 
heavy.     But  my  bufinefs  is  with  myfelf." — 
Prom  the  clofe  of  his  laft  work,  the  malady 
that  perfecuted  him  through  life  came  upon 
him  with  alarming  feverity,  and  his  confti- 
tution  declined  apace.  In  1782  his  old  friend 
Lcvet  expired  without  warning,  and  *  with* 
out  a  groan.     Events  like   thefe  reminded 
Johnfon  of  his  own  mortality.     He  conti- 
nued his  viiits  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at  Streatham, 
to  the  7th  day  of  O&ober,  1782,  when  ha- 
ving firft  compofed  a  prayer  for  the  happinefs 
of  a  family  with  whom  he  had  for  many  years 
enjoyed  the  pleafures  and  comforts  of  life,  he 
removed  to  his  own  houfe  in  town.     He  fays 
he  was  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  read 
fortuitoufly  in  the  Gofpel,  which  was  Imparts 
ing  ufe  of  the  library.     The  merit  of  the 
family  is  manifefted  by  the  fenfe  he  had  of 
it,   and  we  fee  his  heart  overflowing  with 
gratitude.     He  leaves  the  place  with  regret, 
and  cajis  a  lingering  look  behind. 

The 
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The  few  remaining  occurrences  may  be 
foon  difpatched.  In  the  month  of  June, 
1783,  Johnfon  had  a  paralytic  ftroke,  which 
affe&ed  his  fpeech  only.  He  wrote  to  Du 
Taylor  of  Weftminfter ;  and  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  who  lived  at  the 
next  door.  Dr.  Brocklelby  arrived  in  a  fliort 
time,  and  by  his  care,  and  that  of  Dr.  He- 
berden,  Johnfon  foon  recovered.  During 
his  illnefs  the  writer  of  this  narrative  vifited 
him,  and  found  him  reading  Dr.  Watfon  s 
Chemiftry,  Articulating  with  difficulty,  he 
faid,  "  From  this  book,  he  who  knows  no- 
'*  thing  may  learn  a  great  deal ;  and  he  who 
"  knows,  will  be  pleafed  to  find  his  know- 
"  ledge  recalled  to  his  mind  in  a  manner 
"  highly  pleafing."  In  the  month  of  Auguft 
he  fet  out  for  Lichfield,  on  a  viu't  to  Mrs. 
Lucy  Porter,  the  daughter  of  his  wife  by  her 
firft  hu(band ;  and  in  his  way  back  paid  his 
refpe6ls  to  Dr.  Adams  at  Oxford.  Mrs. 
Williams  died  at  his  houfe  in  Bolt-court  in 
the  month  of  September,  during  his  abfence. 
This  was  another  Ihock  to  a  mind  like  his, 
ever  agitated  by  the  thoughts  of  futurity. 
The  contemplation  of  his  own  approaching 

end 
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end  was  conftantly  before  his  eyes ;  and  the 
profpeft  of  death,  he  declared,  was  terrible. 
For  many  years,  when  he  was  not  difpofed  to 
enter  into  the  converfation  going  forward, 
whoever  fat  near  his  chair,  might  hear  him 
repeating,  from  Shakfpeare, 

Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obftruclion  and  to  rot; 
This  fenfiblc  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  delighted  fpivit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods 

And  from  Milton, 

Who  would  lofe, 
For  fear  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being  ? 

I3y  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams  he  was  left 
in  a  date  of  deftitution,  with  nobody  but 
Frank,  his  black  fervant,  to  footh  his  anxi- 
ous moments.  In  November  1783,  he  was 
fwelled  from  head  to  foot  with  a  dropfy. 
Dr.  P#rocklefby,  with  that  benevolence  with 
which  he  always  aflifts  his  friends,  paid  his 
%-ifits  with  afliduity.  The  medicines  pre- 
fcribed  were  fo  efficacious,  that  in  a  few  days, 
Johnfon,  while  he  was  offering  up  his  prayers, 

was 
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was  fuddenly  obliged  to  rife,  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day,  difcharged  twenty  pints  of 
water. 

Johnfon,  being  eafed  of  his  dropfv,  began 
to  entertain  hopes  that  the  vigour  of  his 
conftitution  was  not  entirely  broken.  For 
the  fake  of  converfing  with  his  friends,  he 
eftablilhed  a  converfation  club,  to  meet  on 
every  Wednefday  evening ;  and,  to  ferve  a 
man  whom  he  had  known  in  Mr.  Thrale's 
houfhold  for  many  years,  the  place  was  fixed 
at  his  houfe  in  EfTex-ftreet  near  the  Temple* 
To  anfwer  the  malignant  remarks  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins  on  this  fubjefl,  were  a  wretched 
wafte  of  time.  Profefling  to  be  Johnfon's 
friend,  that  biographer  has  raifed  more  ob- 
jettions  to  his  chara&er,  than  all  the  ene- 
mies of  that  excellent  man.  Sir  John  had 
a  root  of  bitternefs  that  put  rancours  in  the 
ccjfcl  of  his  peace.  Fielding,  he  fays,  was 
the  inventor  of  a  cant  phrafe,  Goodncfs  of 
heart,  which  means  little  more  than  the  virtue 
of  a  horfe  or  a  dog.  He  fhould  have  known 
that  kind  affections  are  the  eflence  of  virtue ; 
they  are  the  will  of  God  implanted  in  our 

nature, 
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nature,  to  aid  and  ftrengihen  moral  obliga- 
tion ;  they  incite  to  aclion  ;  a  fenfe  of  bene- 
volence is  no  lefs  neceiTary  than  a  fenfe  of 
duty.  Good  aifeclions  are  an  ornament  not 
only  to  an  author  but  to  his  writings.  He 
-who  fhews  himfelf  upon  a  cold  fcent  for 
opportunities  to  bark  and  fnarl  throughout 
a  volume  of  fix  hundred  pages,  may,  if  he 
will,  pretend  to  moralize;  but  Goodness 
of  Heart,  or,  to  ufe  that  politer  phrafe, 
the  virtue  of  a  horfe  or  a  dog>  would  redound 
more  to  his  honour.  But  Sir  John  is  no 
more  :  our  bufinefs  is  with  Johnfon.  The 
members  of  his  club  were  refpeclable  for 
their  rank,  their  talents,  and  their  literature. 
They  attended  with  punctuality  till  about 
Midfuromer  1784,  when,  with  fome  appear- 
ance of  health,  Johnfon  went  into  Derby- 
(hire,  and  thence  to  Lichfield.  While  he 
was  in  that  part  of  the  world,  his  friends  in 
town  were  labouring  for  bis  benefit.  The 
air  of  a  more  fouthern  climate  they  thought 
might  prolong  a  valuable  life.  But  a  pen- 
Con  of  £.  300  a  year  was  a  (lender  fund  for 
a  travelling  valetudinarian,  and  it  was  not 
then  known  that  he  had  laved  a  moderate 

fum 
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fum  of  money.  Mr.  Bofwell  and  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds  undertook  to  folicit  the  patron-age 
of  the  Chancellor.  With  Lord  Thurlow, 
while  he  was  at  the  bar,  Johnfon  was  well 
acquainted.  He  was  often  heard  to  fay, 
"  Thurlow  is  a  man  of  fuch  rigour  of  mind, 
"  that  I  never  knew  I  was  to  meet  him  but — 
c<  I  was  going  to  fay,  I  was  afraid,  but  that 
«*  would  not  be  true,  for  I  never  was  afraid 
c<  of  any  man  ;  but  I  never  knew  that  I  was 
**  to  meet  Thurlow,  but  I  knew  I  had  fome- 
u  thing  to  encounter."  The  Chancellor  un- 
dertook to  recommend  Johnfon's  cafe  ;  but 
without  fuccefs.  To  protract  if  poflfible  the 
days  of  a  man,  whom  he  refpe6ted,  he  offered 
to  advance  the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
Being  informed  of  this  at  Lichfield,  Johnfon 
wrote  the  following  letter. 

"  My  Lord, 
"  After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  obfer- 
vation  of  mankind,  the  generofity  of  your 
Lordmip's  offer  raifes  in  me  not  lefs  wonder 
than  gratitude.  Bounty,  fo  liberally  be- 
*'  (lowed,  I  mould  gladly  receive  if  my  con- 
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"  dition  made  it  neceflarv ;  for  to  fuch  a 
**  mind  who  would  not  be  proud  to  own  his 
"  obligations?  But  it  has  pleafed  God  to 
"  reftore  me  to  fo  great  a  meafure  of  health, 
"  that,  if  I  fhould  now  appropriate  fo  much 
"  of  a  fortune  deftined  to  do  good,  I  could 
"  not  efcape  from  myfelf  the  charge  of  ad- 
*c  vancing  a  falfe  claim.  My  journey  to  the 
"  continent,  though  I  once  thought  it  ne- 
"  ceflary,  was  never  much  encouraged  by 
"  my  phyficians :  and  I  was  very  defirous 
**  that  your  Lordfhip  fhould  be  told  it  by 
"  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  as  an  event  very  un- 
"  certain  ;  for,  if  I  grew  much  better,  I 
"  ihould  not  be  willing ;  if  much  worfe,  I 
"  fhould  not  be  able  to  migrate.  Your 
"  Lordmip  was  firft  folicited  without  my 
knowledge  ;  but  when  I  was  told  that  you 
were  pleafed  to  honour  me  with  your  pa- 
tronage, I  did  not  expeft  to  hear  of  a  re- 
"  fufal :  vet,  as  I  have  had  no  Ions:  time  to 
"  brood  hopes,  and  have  not  rioted  in  ima- 
"  ginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception  has 
"  been  fcarce  a  difappointment ;  and  from 
a  your  Lordlhip's  kindnefs  1  have  received  a 

"  benefit 
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"  benefit  which  only  men  like  you  are  able 
"  to  beftow.     I  {hall  now  live  mihi  carior, 
"  with  a  higher  opinion  of  my  own  merit. 
"  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordftiip's  mod  obliged, 
"  moft  grateful, 

"  and  moft  humble  fervant, 

"  Samuel  Johnson" 

"  September,  i  784." 

We  have  in  this  inftance  the  exertion  of 
two  congenial  minds ;  one,  with  a  generous 
impulfe  relieving  merit  in  diftrefs ;  and  the 
other,  by  gratitude  and  dignity  of  fentiment 
rifing  to  an  equal  elevation. 

It  feems,  however,  that  greatnefs  of  mind 
is  not  confined  to  greatnefs  of  rank.  Dr. 
Brocklelby  was  not  content  to  affift  with  his 
medical  art ;  he  refolved  to  minifter  to  his 
patient's  mind,  and  pluck  from  his  memory  the 
Jorrow  which  the  late  refufal  from  a  high 
quarter  might  occafion.  To  enable  him  to 
vifit  the  fouth  of  France  in  purfuit  of  health, 
he  offered  from  his  own  funds  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  payable  quarterly. 
This  was  afweet  oblivious  antidote,  but  it  was 

Vol.  I.  '  K  not 
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not  accepted  for  the  reafons  afligned  to  the 
Chancellor.  The  propofal,  however,  will 
do  honour  to  Dr.  Brocklelby,  as  long  as 
liheral  fontiment  (hall  be  ranked  among  the 
focial  virtues. 

In  the  month  of  O&ober,  1784,  we  find 
Dr.  Johnfon  correfponding  with  Mr.  Nichols, 
the  intelligent  compiler  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and,  in  the  langour  of  ficknefs, 
ftill  defirous  to  contribute  all  in  his  power 
to  the  advancement  of  fcience  and   ufeful 
knowledge.     He  fays,  in  a  letter  to  that  gen- 
tleman, dated   Lichfield,   Oftober  20,   that 
he  mould  be  glad  to  give  fo  ikilful  a  lover  of 
Antiquities  any  information.     He  adds,  "  At 
"  Alhburne,  where  I  had  very  little  company, 
11 1  had  the  luck  to  borrow  Mr.  Bowyer's 
"  Life,   a  book     fo    full    of   contemporary 
"  hiftory,  that  a  literary  man  muft  find  fome 
"  of  his  old  friends.     I  thought  that  I  could 
"  now  and   then  have  told  you  foine  hints 
"  worth  your  notice :  We  perhaps  may  talk 
"  a  life  over.     1  hope  we  fhall  be  much  to- 
"  gether.     You  muft  now  be  to  me  what 
"  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr.  Allen 
"  was  befides.     He  was  taken  unexpectedly 
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a  away,  but  I  think  he  was  a  very  good  man. 
**  I  have  made  vet y  little  progrefs  in  recovery. 
"  I  am  very  weak,  and  very  fleeplefs ;  but  I 
€*  live  on  and  hope." 

In  that  languid  condition  he  arrived,  on  the 
1 6th  of  November,  at  his  houfe  in  Bolt-court, 
there  to  end  his  days.  He  laboured  with  the 
dropfy  and  an  afthma.  He  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Brocklefbv, 
Dr.  Butter,  and  Air.  Cruikftiank,  the  eminent 
ilirgeon.  Eternity  prefented  to  his  mind 
an  aweful  profpeft,  and,  with  as  much  virtue 
as  perhaps  ever  is  the  lot  of  man,  he  (hud- 
dered  at  the  thought  of  his  dillblution.  His 
friends  awakened  the  comfortable  reflexion 
of  a  well-fpent  life ;  and,  as  his  end  drew 
near,  they  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  him 
compofed,  and  even  chearful,  infomuch  that 
he  was  able,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reitlefs 
nights,  to  make  tranflations  of  Greek  epi- 
grams from  the  Anthologia;  and  to  compofe 
a  Latin  epitaph  for  his  father,  his  mother,  and 
his  brother  Nathaniel.  He  meditated,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  Latin  infcription  to  the  memory 
of  Garrick ;  but  his  vigour  was  exhaufted. 

k  2  His 
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His  love  of  Literature  was  a  pafiion  that 
ftuck  to  bis  lad  fand.  Seven  days  before  his 
death  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Nichols, 

♦'SIR, 

"  The  late  learned  Mr,  Swinton  of  Oxford 
having  one  day  remarked  that  one  man, 
meaning,  I  fuppofe,  no  man  but  himfelf,  could 
aflign  all  the  parts  of  the  Ancient  Univerfal 
Hiftory  to  their  proper  authors,  at  the  requeft 
of  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  or  myfelf,  gave  the 
account  which  I  now  tranfmit  to  you  in  his 
own  hand,  being  willing  that  of  fo  great  a 
work  the  hiftory  fliould  be  known,  and  that 
each  writer  fliould  receive  his  due  proportion 
of  praife  from  pofterity. 

"  I  recommend  to  you  to  preferve  this 
fcrap  of  literary  intelligence  in  Mr.  Swinton's 
own  hand,  or  to  depofit  it  in  the  Mufeum  *, 
that  the  veracity  of  this  account  may  never 
be  doubted. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  mod  humble  fervant, 
"  Dec.  6, 1784.  "  Sam.  Joif  nson." 

#  It  is  there  depofited.   J.  N. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Swinton. 
The  Hiftory  of  the  Carthaginians. 

Numidians. 

'  Mauritanians. 

'  Gcetulians. 

—  Garamantes. 

— — — — —  Melano  Gsetulians. 

Nigritae. 

■     ■  ■  Cyrenaica. 

'  Marmarica. 

'  —  Regio  Syrtica. 

■    '     '■■    '  ■         Turks,Tartars,  and  Moguls. 

■     Indians. 

Chinefe. 

Differtation  on  the  peopling 

of  America, 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Differtation  on  the  Inde- 
pendency of  the  Arabs. 

The  Cofmogon yt  and  a  fraall  part  of  the  hif- 
tory immediately  following.    By  M.  Sale. 

To  the  Birth  of  Abraham.     Chiefly  by  Mr. 
Shelvock. 

Hiftory  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards. 
By  Mr.  Pfalmanazar. 

Xenophon's  Retreat.    By  the  fame. 

K  3  Hiftory 
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Hiftory  of  the  Perfians,  and  the  Conftanti- 

nopolitan  Empire.     By  Dr.  Campbell. 
Hiftory  of  the  Romans.     By  Mr.  Bower*. 

On  the  morning  of  Dec.  7,  Dr.  Johnfo* 
requefted  to  fee  Mr.  Nichols.  A  few  days 
before,  he  had  borrowed  fome  of  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Magazine,  with  a  profefled 
intention  to  point  out  the  pieces  which  he 
had  written  in  that  colle&ion.  The  books 
lay  on  the  table,  with  many  leaves  doubled 
down,  and  in  particular  thofe  which  con- 
tained his  ihare  in  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates. 

*  Before  this  authentic  communication,  Mr.  Nichols 
had  given  in  the  volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1781,  p.  370,  the  following  account  of  the  Univerfal 
Hiftory.  The  propofals  were  publifhed  October  6,  1 729  ; 
and  the  authors  of  the  6rit  feven  volumes  were, 

Vol.  I.  Mr.  Sale,  tranflator  of  the  Koran. 
II.  George  Pfalmapazar. 

III.  George  Pfalmanazar. 
Archibald  Bower. 
Captain  Shelvock. 
Dr.  Campbell. 

IV.  The  fame  as  vol.  IK. 
V.  Mr,  Bower. 

VI.  Mr.  Bower. 

Rev.  John  Swinton, 
VII.  Mr.  Swinton. 

Mr.  Bower. 
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bates.  Such  was  the  goodnefs  of  Johnfon's 
heart,  that  he  then  declared,  that  "  thofe 
"  debates  were  the  only  parts  of  his  writings 
"  which  gave  him  any  compun&ion  :  but 
"  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  had  no 
"  conception  that  he  was  irapofing  upon  the 
M  world,  though  they  were  frequently  writ- 
"  ten  from  very  (lender  materials,  and  often 
"  from  none  at  all,  the  mere  coinage  of  his 
"  own  imagination."  He  added,  "  that  he 
"  never  wrote  any  part  of  his  work  with 
"  equal  velocity.  Three  columns  of  the 
w  Magazine  in  an  hour/'  he  faid,  "  was  no 
"  uncommon  effort ;  which  was  fader  than 
"  moft  perfons  could  have  tranferibed  that 
"  quantity.  In  one  day  in  particular,  and 
"  that  not  a  very  long  one,  he  wrote  twelve 
pages,  more  in  quantity  than  ever  he  wrote 
at  any  other  time,  except  in  the  Life  of 
Savage,  of  which  forty-eight  pages  in  oftavo 
were  the  prodnftion  of  one  long  day,  in- 
cluding a  part  of  the  night/' 
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In  the  courfe  of  the  converfation  he  a(ked, 
whether  any  of  the  family  of  Faden  the 
printer  were  living.  Being  told  that  the 
geographer  near  Charing-crofs  was  Faden's 
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fon,  he  faid,  after  a  (hort  paufe,  "  I  borrowed 
a  guinea  of  his  father  near  thirty  years  ago ; 
be  fo  good  as  to  take  this,  and  pay  it  for 


"  me." 


Wilhing  to  difcharge  every  duty,  and  every 
obligation,  Johnfon  recollefted  another  debt 
of  ten  pounds,  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
his  friend  Mr.  Hamilton  the  printer,  about 
twenty  years  before.  He  fent  the  money  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  at  his  houfe  in  Bedford-row, 
with  an  apology  for  the  length  of  time.  The 
Eeverend  Mr.  Stralmn  was  the  bearer  of 
the  meflage?  about  four  or  five  days  before 
Johnfon  breathed  his  laft. 

Mr.  Saftres  (whom  Dr,  Johnfoa  efteemed 
and  mentioned  in  his  will)  entered  the  room 
during  his  illnefs.  Dr.  Johnfon,  as  foon  as 
he  faw  him,  ftretched  forth  his  hand,  and, 
in  a  tone  of  lamentation,  called  out,  Jam 
moriturus  !  But  the  love  of  life  was  ftill 
an  aftive  principle.  Feeling  himfelf  fuelled 
with  the  dropfy,  he  conceived  that,  by  in^ 
cifions  in  his  legs,  the  water  might  be  dis- 
charged. Mr.  Cruildhank  apprehended  that 
a  mortification  might  be  the  confequence ; 
6  but, 
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but,  to  appeafe  a  diftempered  fancy,  he  gently 
lanced  the  furface.  Johnfon  cried  out, 
"  Deeper,  deeper !  I  want  length  of  life, 
"  and  you  are  afraid  of  giving  me  pain,  which 
"  I  do  not  value." 

On  the  8th  of  December,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Strahan  drew  his  will,  by  which,  after 
a  few  legacies,  the  refidue,  amounting  to  about 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  was  bequeathed  to 
Frank,  the  Black  fervant,  formerly  conGgned 
to  the  teftator  by  his  friend  Dr.  Bathurft. 

The  hiftory  of  a  death-bed  is  painful. 
Mr.  Strahan  informs  us,  that  the  ftren^th  of 
religion  prevailed  againfl  the  infirmity  of 
nature ;  and  his  foreboding  dread  of  the 
Divine  Juftice  fubfided  into  a  pious  truft  and 
humble  hope  of  mercy  at  the  Throne  of 
Grace.  On  Monday  the  13th  day  of  De- 
cember (the  laft  of  his  exiftence  on  this  fide 
the  grave),  the  defire  of  life  returned  with  all 
its  former  vehemence.  He  ftill  imagined, 
that,  by  punfturing  his  legs,  relief  might  be 
obtained.  At  eight  in  the  morning  he  tried 
the  experiment,  but  no  water  followed.  In 
an  hour  or  two  after,  he  fell  into  a  doze,  and 
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about  feven  in  the  evening  expired  without  a 
groan. 

On  the  20th  of  the  month  his  remains, 
with  due  Solemnities,  and  a  numerous  atten- 
dance of  his  friends,  were  buried  in  Weft- 
minfter  Abbey,  near  the  foot  of  Shakfpeare's 
monument,  and  clofe  to  the  grave  of  the  late 
Mr.  Garrick.  The  funeral  fervice  was  read 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor. 

A  black  marble  over  his  grave  has  the 
following  infeription : 

Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

obiit  xni  die  Decembris, 

Anno  Domini 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

iEtatis  fuse  lxxv. 

If  we  now  look  back,  as  from  an  eminence, 
to  view  the  fcenes  of  life,  and  the  literary  la- 
bours in  which  Dr.  Johnfon  was  engaged,  we 
may  be  able  to  delineate  the  features  of  the 
man,  and  to  form  an  eftimate  of  his  genius. 

As  a  man,  Dr.  Johnfon  (lands  difplayed  in 
open  day-light.  Nothing  remains  undisco- 
vered.     Whatever  he  faid   is   known ;   and 

without 
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without  allowing  him  the  ufual  privilege  of 
hazarding  fentiments,  and  advancing  pofi- 
tions,  for  mere  amufement^  or  the  pleafure 
of  difcuffion,  Criticifm  has  endeavoured  to 
make  him  anfwerable  for  what,  perhaps,  he 
never  ferioufly  thought.  His  diary,  which 
has  been  printed,  difcovers  ftill  more.  We 
have  before  us  the  very  heart  of  the  man, 
with  all  his  inward  confcioufnefs.  -And  yet 
neither  in  the  open  paths  of  life,  nor  in  his 
fecret  receties,  has  any  one  vice  been  difco- 
vered.  We  fee  him  reviewing  every  year  of 
his  life,  and  feverely  cenfuring  himfelf,  for 
not  keeping  refolutions,  which  morbid  me- 
lancholy, and  other  bodily  infirmities,  ren- 
dered im practicable.  We  fee  him  for  every 
little  defect  impofing  on  himfelf  voluntary 
penance,  going  through  the  day  with  only 
one  cup  of  tea  without  milk,  and  to  the  laft, 
amidft  paroxyfms  and  remiffions  of  illnefs, 
forming  plans  of  ftudy  and  refolutions  to 
amend  his  life  *.  Many  of  his  fcruples  may 
be  called  weaknefles;  but  they  arc  the  weak- 
neffes  of  a  good,  a  pious,  and  mod  excellent 
man, 

Hb 

*  On  the  fubjeift  of  voluntary  penance  fee  the  Rambler, 
IS-CX. 
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His  perfbn,  it  is  well  known,  was  large 
and  unwieldy.  His  nerves  were  affe&ed  by 
that  diforder,  for  which,  at  two  years  of  age* 
he  was  prefented  to  the  royal  touch.  His 
head  (hook  and  involuntary  motions  made  it 
uncertain  that  his  legs  and  arms  would,  even 
at  a  tea-table,  remain  in  their  proper  place. 
A  perfon  of  lord  Cbeilerfield's  delicacy 
might  in  his  company  be  in  a  fever.  He 
would  fometimes  of  his  own  accord  do  things 
inconfiftent  with  the  eftablifhed  modes  of  be- 
haviour. Sitting  at  table  with  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Cbolmondeley,  who  exerted  berielf  to 
circulate  the  fubfcription  for  Shakfpeare,  he 
took  hold  of  her  hand  in  the  middle  of 
dinner,  and  held  it  clofe  to  his  eye,  wondering 
at  the  delicacy  and  the  whiteneis,  till  with  a 
fmile  die  aflced,  Will  he  give  it  to  me  again 
when  he  has  done  with  it  ?  The  exteriors  of 
politenefs  did  not  belong  to  Johnfon.  Even 
that  civility  which  proceeds,  or  ought  to  pro- 
ceed, from  the  mind,  was  fometimes  violated. 
His  morbid  melancholy  had  an  effect  on  his 
temper ;  his  paffions  were  irritable ;  and  the 
pride  of  fcience,  as  well  as  of  a  fierce  inde- 
pendent fpirit,  inflamed  him  on  fome  occafions 

above 
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above  all  bounds  of  moderation.  Though 
not  in  the  (hade  of  academic  bowers*  lie  led 
a  fcholaftic  life  ;  and  the  habit  of  pronounc- 
ing decisions  to  his  friends  and  viiltors  5a ve 
him  a  dictatorial  manner,  which  was  much  en- 
forced by  a  voice  naturally  loud,  and  often 
overftretched.  Metaphyseal  difeuffion,  moral 
theory,  fy  items  of  religion,  and  anecdotes  of 
literature,  were  his  favourite  topics.  General 
hiftory  had  little  of  his  regard.  Biography 
was  his  delight-  The  proper  Jiudy  of  mankind 
is  man.  Sooner  than  hear  of  the  Punic  war, 
he  would  be  rude  to  the  perfon  that  intro- 
duced the  fubje&. 

Johnfon  was  born  a  logician ;  one  of  thole, 
to  whom  only  books  of  logic  are  faid  to  be 
o£  ufe.  In  confequence  of  his  fkill  in  that  art, 
he  loved  argumentation.  No  man  thought 
more  profoundly,  nor  with  fuch  acute  dii- 
cernment,  A  fallacy  could  not  ftand  before 
him ;  it  was  fare  to  be  refuted  by  ltrength 
of  reafoning,  and  a  precifion  both  in  idea  and 
expreflion  almoft  unequalled.  When  he  chofe 
by  apt  illufiration  to  place  the  argument  of 
his  adveriary  in  a  ludicrous  light,  one  was 

almoft 
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almoft  inclined  to  think  ridicule  the  tejl  of 
truth.     He  was  furprized  to  be  told,  but  it 
is  certainly  true,  that,  with  great  powers  of 
mind,    wit    and   humour  were  his   (hining 
talents.     That  he  often  argued  for  the  fake 
of  a  triumph  over  his  adverfary,  cannot  be 
diflembled.    Dr.  Rofe,  of  Chifwick,  has  been 
heard  to  tell  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  thanked 
him  for  introducing  him  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  as 
he  had  been  convinced,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long 
difpute,  that  an  opinion,  which  he  had  em- 
braced as  a  fettled  truth,  was  no  better  than 
a  vulgar  error.    This  being  reported  to  John- 
fon, "  Nay,"  faid  he,  "  do  not  let  him  be 
•c  thankful,   for   he    was    right,  and    I   was 
44  wrong."     Like  his  uncle  Andrew,  in  the 
ring  at  Smithfield,  Johnfon,    in  a  circle  of 
difputants,    was   determined    neither   to   he 
thrown  nor  conquered.     !Notwithftanding  all 
his  piety,  felf-government,  or  the  command 
of  his  paflions  in  converfation,  does  not  foem 
to  have  been  among  his  attainments.  When- 
ever he  thought  the  contention  was  for  the 
fuperiority,  he  has  been  known  to  break  out 
with  violence,  and  even  ferocity.     When  the 
fray  was  over,  he  generally  foftened  into  re- 
pentance, 
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pentance,  and,  by  conciliating  meafures,  took 
care  that  no  aniruoiity  ibould  be  left  rankling 
in  the  breaft  of  his  antagonilt.  Of  this  defeft 
lie  feems  to  have  been  confcious.  In  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  fays,  "  Poor  Buretti!  do 
not  quarrel  with  him ;  to  negleft  him  a  little 
will  be  fufficient.  He  means  only  to  be 
frank  and  manly,  and  independent,  and, 
perhaps  as  you  fay,  a  little  wife.  To  be 
frank,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  cynical;  and  to 
be  independent,  is  to  be  rude.  Forgive 
him,  deareft  lady,  the  rather,  becaufe  of 
44  his  milbehaviour  I  am  afraid  he  learned 
44  part  of  me.  1  hope  to  fet  him  hereafter  a 
44  better  example."  For  his  own  intolerant 
and  overbearing  fpirit  he  apologized  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  it  had  done  fome  good ;  obfeenity 
and  impiety  were  reprefied  in  his  company. 

It  was  late  in  life  before  he  had  the  habit 
of  mixing,  otherwife  than  occafionally,  with 
polite  company.  At  Mr.  Th rale's  he  faw  a 
conftant  fucccilion  of  well-accomplimed  vi- 
fitors.  In  that  fociety  he  began  to  wear  off 
the  rugged  points  of  his  own  charafter.  He 
faw  the  advantages  of  mutual  civility,  and 
endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  models  before 

him. 
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him.  He  aimed  at  what  has  been  called  by 
Swift  the  lejjir  morals,  and  by  Cicero  minores 
virtutes.  His  endeavour,  though  new  and 
late,  gave  pleafure  to  all  his  acquaintance. 
Men  were  glad  to  fee  that  he  was  willing  to 
be  communicative  on  equal  terms  and  re- 
ciprocal complacence.  The  time  was  then 
expe&ed  when  he  was  to  ceafe  being  what 
George  Garrick,  brother  to  the  celebrated 
aflor,  called  him  the  firft  time  he  heard  him 
converfe,  "  A  tremendous  Companion." 
He  certainly  wilhed  to  be  polite,  and  even 
thought  himfelf  fo ;  but  his  civility  ftill  re- 
tained fomething  uncouth  and  harfli.  His 
manners  took  a  milder  tone,  but  the  endea- 
vour was  too  palpably  feen.  He  laboured 
even  in  trifles.  He  was  a  giant  gaining  a 
purchaje  to  lift  a  feather. 

It  is  obferved  by  die  younger  Pliny,  that 
in  the  confines  of  virtue  and  great  qualities 
there  are  generally  vices  of  an  oppofite  nature* 
In  Dr.  Johnfon  not  one  ingredient  can  take 
the  name  of  vice.  From  his  attainments  in 
literature  grew  the  pride  of  knowledge  ;  and 
from  his  powers  of  reafoning,  the  love  of  dis- 
putation and  the  vain-glory  of  fuperiour  vigour. 

His 
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His  piety,  in  fome  inftances,  bordered  on 
fuperftition.  He  was  willing  to  believe  in 
preternatural  agency,  and  thought  it  not  more 
ftrange  that  there  Ihould  be  evil  fpirits  than 
evil  men.  Even  the  queftion  about  fecond 
fight  held  him  in  fufpence.  *'  Second  fight," 
Mr*  Pennant  tells  us,  M  is  -a  power  of  feeing 
**  images  imprefled  on  the  organs  of  fight  by 
"  the  power  of  fancy,  or  on  the  fancy  by  the 
u  difordered  fpirits  operating  on  the  mind. 
u  It  is  the  faculty  of  feeing  fpeftres  or  vifions, 
M  which  reprefent  an  event  aftually  pafling 
"  at  a  diftance,  or  likely  to  happen  at  a  future 
"  day.  In  1771,  a  gentleman,  the  laft  who 
u  was  fuppofed  to  be  pofleffed  of  this  faculty* 
"  had  a  boat  at  fea  in  a  tempeftuous  night, 
"  and,  being  anxious  for  his  freight,  fuddenly 
4<  ftarted  up,  and  faid  his  men  would  be 
**  drowned,  for  he  had  feen  them  pafs  before 
u  him  with  wet  garments  and  dropping  locks* 
M  The  event  correfponded  with  his  difordered 
"  fancy.  And  thus,"  continues  Mr.  Pennant, 
u  a  diftemp*;red  imagination,  clouded  with 
M  anxiety,  may  make  an  imprefiion  on  the 
u  fpirits;  as  perfons,  reftlefs  and  troubled  with 
u  indignation,  fee  various  forms  and  figures 
**  while  they  lie  awake  in  bed."  This  is  what 
Vol.  I.  L  Dr. 
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Dr.  Johnfon  was  not  willing  to  reje6L  He 
wifhed  for  fome  pofitive  proof  of  communi- 
cations with  anothe  world.  His  benevolence 
embraced  the  whole  race  of  man,  and  vet 
was  tinctured  with  particular  prejudices.  He 
was  pleafed  with  the  minifter  in  the  Ifle  of 
Sky,  and  loved  him  fo  much  that  he  began 
to  wifli  him  not  a  Prefbyterian.  To  that 
body  of  Difienters  his  zeal  for  the  Eftablilhed 
Church  made  him  in  fome  degree  an  adver- 
fary;  and  his  attachment  to  a  mixed  and 
limited  Monarchy  led  him  to  declare  open 
war  againft  what  he  called  a  fullen  Repub- 
lican. He  would  rather  praife  a  man  of 
Oxford  than  of  Cambridge.  He  difliked  a 
Whig,  and  loved  a  Tory.  Thefe  were  the 
(hades  of  his  chara6ter,  which  it  has  been  the 
bufmefs  of  certain  party-writers  to  reprefent 
in  the  darkeft  colours. 

Since  virtue,  or  moral  goodnefs,  confifts  in 
a  juft  conformity  of  our  a&ions  to  the  rela- 
tions in  which  we  fiand  to  the  Supreme  Being 
and  to  our  fellow-creatures,  where  fhall  we 
find  a  man  who  has  been,  or  endeavoured  to 
be,  more  diligent  in  the  difcharge  of  thofe 
eflential  duties  ?  His  firft  prayer  was  com- 
poied  in  1738;  he  continued  thofe  fervent 

ejacu- 
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ejaculations  of  piety  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
In  his  Meditations  we  fee  him  fcrutinizins 
himfelf  with  feverity,  and  aiming  at  perfec- 
tion unattainable  by  man.  His  duty  to  his 
neighbour  confided  in  univerfal  benevolence, 
and  a  conftant  aim  at  the  produ&ion  of  hap- 
pinefs.  Who  was  more  fincere  and  fteadv  in 
his  friendfhips  ?  It  has  been  faid  that  there 
was  no  real  affe&ion  between  him  and  Gar- 
rick.  On  the  part  of  the  latter,  there  might 
be  fome  corrofions  of  jealoufy.  The  charac- 
ter of  Prospero,  in  the  Rambler,  K°  200, 
was,  beyond  all  queftion,  occafioned  by 
Garrick's  oftentatious  difplay  of  furniture 
and  Drefden  china.  It  was  furely  fair  to  take 
from  this  incident  a  hint  for  a  moral  eflay ; 
and,  though  no  more  was  intended,  Garrick, 
we  are  told,  remembered  it  with  uneafinefs. 
He  was  alfo  hurt  that  his  Lichfield  friend  did 
not  think  fo  highly  of  his  dramatic  art  as  the 
reft  of  the  world.  The  faft  was,  Johnfon 
could  not  fee  the  paflions  as  they  rofe  and 
chafed  one  another  in  the  varied  features  of 
that  expreflive  face ;  and  by  his  own  manner 
of  reciting  verfes,  which  was  wonderfully  im~ 
preflive,  he  plainly  fhewed  that  he  thought 
there  was  too   much   of  artifical  tone  and 

L  2  meafured 
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meafured  cadence  in  the  declamation  of  the 
theatre.  The  prefent  writer  well  remembers 
being  in  converfation  with  Dr.  Johnfon  near 
the  fide  of  the  fcenes  during  the  tragedy  of 
King  Lear:  when  Garrick  came  off  the  ftage, 
he  faid,  "  You  two  talk  fo  loud  you  deftroy 
u  all  my  feelings."  "  Prithee,"  replied  John- 
fon, ••  do  not  talk  of  feelings,  Punch  has  no 
feelings."  This  feems  to  have  been  his  fettled 
opinion ;  admirable  as  Garrick's  imitation  of 
nature  always  was,  Johnfon  thought  it  no 
better  than  mere  mimickry.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  he  efteemed  and  loved  Garrick ;  that  he 
dwelt  with  pleafure  on  his  praife;  and  ufed 
to  declare,  that  he  deferved  his  great  fuccefs, 
becaufe  on  all  applications  for  charity  he 
gave  more  than  was  alked.  After  Garrick's 
death  he  never  talked  of  him  without  a  tear 
in  his  eyes.  He  offered,  if  Mrs.  Garrick 
would  defire  it  of  him,  to  be  the  editor  of  his 
works  and  the  hiftorian  of  his  life*.     It  has 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not  encouraged  in 
this  undertaking.  The  afMauce,  however,  which  he  gave 
to  Da  vies,  in  writing  the  Life  of  Garrick,  has  been  ac- 
knowledged in  general  terms  by  that  writer,  and,  from 
the  evidence  of  ftyle,  appears  to  have  been  very  confi- 
derable.  C. 

been 
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been  mentioned,  that  on  his  death-bed  he 
thought  of  writing  a  Latin  infcription  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend.  Numbers  are  ftill 
living  who  know  thefe  fa&s,  and  ftill  re- 
member with  gratitude  the  friendftiip  which 
he  {hewed  to  them  with  unaltered  afFe&ion 
for  a  number  of  years.  His  humanity  and 
generofity,  in  proportion  to  his  (lender  in- 
come, were  unbounded.  It  has  been  truly 
faid,  that  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  forrow- 
ful,  found  in  his  houfe  a  fure  retreat.  A 
drift  adherence  to  truth  he  confidered  as  a 
facred  obligation,  infomuch  that,  in  relating 
the  mod  minute  anecdote,  he  would  not  allow 
himfelf  the  fmalleft  addition  to  embelliih  his 
ftory.  The  late  Mr.Tyers,  who  knew  Dr. 
Johnfon  intimately,  obferved, "  that  he  always 
"  talked  as  if  he  was  talking  upon  oath." 

After  a  long  acquaintance  with  this  ex- 
cellent man,  and  an  attentive  retrofpeft  to  his 
whole  conduft,  fuch  is  the  light  in  which  he 
appears  to  the  writer  of  this  eflay.  The 
following  lines  of  Horace  may  be  deemed  his 
picture  in  miniature . 

l  3  Ira- 
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Iracundior  eft  paulo,  minus  aptus  acutis 
Naribus  horum  hominum,  rideri  poflit,  eo  quod 
Rufticius  tonfo  toga  defluit,  &  male  laxus 
In  pede  calceus  haeret ;  at  eft  bonus,  ut  melior  vir 
Non  alius  quifquam ;  at  tibi  amicus,  at  ingenium 

ingens, 
Inculto  latet  hoc  fub  corpore. 

"  Your  friend  is  pafllonate,  perhaps  unfit 
For  the  brifk  petulance  of  modern  wit. 
His  hair  ill-cut,  his  robe  that  aukward  flows, 
Or  his  large  (hoes,  to  raillery  expofe 
The  man  you  love ;  yet  is  he  not  poflefs'd 
Of  virtues,  with  which  very  few  are  bleft? 
While  underneath  this  rude,  uncouth  difguife 
A  genius  of  extenfive  knowledge  lies." 

Francis's  Hor.  Book  i.  Sat.  3, 

It  remains  to  give  a  review  of  Johnfon's 

works;  and  this,  it  is  imagined,  will  not  be 
unwelcome  to  the  reader. 

Like  Milton  and  Addifon,  he  feems  to  have 
been  fond  of  his  Latin  poetry;  Thofe  com- 
pofitions  fliew  that  he  was  an  early  fcholar ; 
but  his  verfes  have  not  the  graceful  eafe 
that  gave  fo  much  fuavity  to  the  poems  of 
Addifon,      The  tranflation  of  the   Mefliah 

labours 
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labours  under  two  difad vantages ;  it  is  firft 
compared  with  Pope's  inimitable  performance, 
and  afterwards  with  the  Pollio  of  Virgil.  It 
may  appear  trifling  to  remark,  that  he  has 
made  the  letter  o,  in  the  word  Virgo,  long 
and  (hort  in  the  fame  line;  Virgo,  Virgo 
parit.  But  the  tranflation  has  great  merit, 
and  fome  admirable  lines.  In  the  odes  there 
is  a  fweet  flexibility,  particularly,  To  his 
worthy  friend  Dr.  Laurence ;  on  himfelf  at 
the  theatre,  March  8,  1771  ;  the  Ode  in  the 
ifle  of  Sky;  and  that  to  Mrs.Thrale  from  the 
fame  place. 

His  Englifh  poetry  is  fuch  as  leaves  room 
to  think,  if  he  had  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
Mufes,  that  he  would  have  been  the  rival  of 
Pope.  His  firft  production  in  this  kind  was 
London,  a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  third 
fatire  of  Juvenal.  The  vices  of  the  metro- 
polis are  placed  in  the  room  of  ancient  man- 
ners. The  author  had  heated  his  mind  with 
the  ardour  of  Juvenal,  and,  having  the  (kill 
to  polifh  his  numbers,  he  became  a  ftiarp  ac- 
cufer  of  the  times.  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  is  an  imitation  of  the  tenth  fatire  of 
the  fame  author.    Though  it  is  tranflated  by 

L  4  Dryden, 
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Dryden,  Johnfon's  imitation  approaches 
neareft  to  the  fpirit  of  the  original.  The  fub- 
jeft  is  taken  from  the  Alcibiades  of  Plato, 
and  has  an  intermixture  of  the  fentiments  of 
Socrates  concerning  the  objeft  of  prayers 
offered  up  to  the  Deity.  The  general  pro- 
pofition  is,  that  good  and  evil  are  fo  little  un- 
derftood  by  mankind,  that  their  wilhes  when 
granted  are  always  deftru&ive.  This  is  ex- 
emplified in  a  variety  of  ioftances*  fuch,  as. 
riches,  ftate-preferraent,  eloquence,  military 
glory,  long  life,  and  the  advantages  of  form 
and  beauty.  Juvenal's  conclufion  is  worthy 
of  a  Chriftian  poet,  and  fuch  a  pen  as  John* 
fon's.  44  Let  us,"  he  fays,  '*  leave  it  to  the 
44  Gods  to  judge  what  is  fitted  for  us.  Man 
<4  is  dearer  to  his  Creator  than  to  hjmfelf.  If 
44  we  muft  pray  for  fpecial  favour,  let  it  be 
"  for  a  found  mind  in  a  found  body.  Let  us 
44  pray  for  fortitude,  that  we  may  think  the 
44  labours  of  Hercules  and  all  his  fufferings 
"  preferable  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  the  foft 
**  repofeof  Sardanapalus.  This  is  a  blef- 
44  fing  within  the  reach  of  every  man  ;  this 
44  we  can  give  ourfelves.  It  is  virtue,  and 
<4  virtue  only,  that  can  make  us  happy.'*  In 
the  translation  the  zeal  of  the  Chriftian  con- 
3  fpired 
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fpired  with  the  warmth  and  energy  of  the 
poet ;  but  Juvenal  is  not  eclipfed.  For  the 
various  characters  in  the  original  the  reader 
is  pleafed,  in  the  Engliih  poem,  to  meet  with 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  Buckingham  ftabbed  by 
Felton,  Lord  Strafford,  Clarendon,  Charles 
XII,  of  Sweden  ;  and  for  Tully  and  Demof* 
thenes,  Lydiat,  Galileo,  and  Archbifhop 
Laud*  It  is  owing  to  Johnfon's  delight  in 
biography  that  the  name  of  Lydiat  is  called 
forth  from  obfcurity.  It  may,  therefore,  not 
be  ufelefs  to  tell,  that  Lydiat  was  a  learned 
divine  and  mathematician  in  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century.  He  attacked  the  do&rine 
of  Ariftotle  and  Scaliger,  and  wrote  a  number 
of  fermons  on  the  harmony  of  the  Evangelifts* 
With  all  his  merit,  he  lay  in  the  prifon  of 
Bocardo  at  Oxford,  till  Bithop  Uiher,  Laud, 
and  others,  paid  his  debts.  Me  petitioned 
Charles  I.  to  be  fent  to  Ethiopia  to  procure 
manufcripts.  Having  fpoken  in  favour  of  mo- 
narchy and  biihops,  he  was  plundered  by  the 
Puritans,  and  twice  carried  away  a  prilbner 
from  his  rectory*  He  died  \ery  poor  in  1646, 

The  Tragedy  of  Irene  is  founded  on  a  paf- 
fage  in  Knolles's  Hiftory  of  the  Turks ; 

an 
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an  author  highly  commended  in  the  Rambler, 
N°  122.     An  incident  in  the  Life  of  Ma* 
hornet  the  Great,  firft  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
is  the  hinge  on  which  the  fable  is  made  to 
move.     The  fubflance  of  the  ftory  is  (hortly 
this.     In  1453  Mahomet  laid  fiege  to  Con* 
ftantinople,  and   having  reduced   the  place, 
became  enamoured  of  a  fair  Greek,  whofe 
name  was  Irene.     The  fultan  invited  her 
to  embrace  the  law   of  the  Prophet,  and  to 
grace  his  throne.      Enraged  at  this  intended 
marriage,  the  Janizaries  formed  a  confpiracy 
to  dethrone  the  emperor.     To  avert  the  im- 
pending danger,   Mahomet,  in  a  full  aflem- 
bly  of  the    grandees,  "  Catching   with  one 
"  hand,"  as  Kxolles   relates  it,  "  the  fair 
"  Greek  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  and  draw* 
u  injr  his  falchion  with  the  other,  he,  at  one 
44  blow,  ftruck  off  her  head,   to    the   great 
"  terror  of  them  all ;  and,  having  fo  done, 
a  faid  unto  them,  Now,  by  this,  judge  whe- 
**  tlier  your  emperor  is  able  to  bridle  his  af- 
"  fe&ions  or  not."     The  ftory  is  fimple,  and 
it  remained  for  the  author  to  amplify  it  with 
proper   epifodes,   and   give    it   complication 
and  variet}\     The  cataftrophe  is   changed, 
and  horror  gives  place  to  terror  and  piety. 

But, 
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But,  after  all,  the  fable  is  cold  and  languid. 
I  here  is  not,  throughout  the  piece,  a  fmMe 
(ituation  to  excite  curiofity,  and  raife  a  con- 
flict of  paflions.  The  diftion  is  nervous,  rich, 
and  elegant ;  but  fplendid  language,  and  me- 
lodius  numbers,  will  make  a  fine  poem,  not 
a  tragedy.  The  fentiments  are  beautiful, 
always  happily  exprefled,  but  feldom  ap- 
propriated to  the  character,  and  generally 
too  philofophic.  What  Johnfon  has  faid  of 
the  Tragedy  of  Cato  may  be  applied  to 
Irene ;  "  It  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than 
"  a  drama;  rather  a  fucceffion  of  juft  fenti- 
"  ments  in  elegant  language,  than  a  reprefen<* 
"  tation  of  natural  affe6tions.  Nothing  excites 
"  or  afluages  emotion.  The  events  are  expe6t* 
"  ed  without  folicitude,  and  are  remembered 
"  without  joy  or  forrow.  Of  the  agents  we 
"  have  no  care;  we  confider  not  what  they  are 
"  doing,  nor  what  they  are  fufFering ;  we  wiih 
"  only  to  know  what  they  have  to  fay.  It  is 
"  unaffeCting  elegance,  and  chill  philofophy." 
The  following  fpeech,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Turk,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  heard  of  the 
Britifli  conftitution,  has  been  often  fele&ed 
from  the  numberlefs  beauties  with  which 
Irene  abounds ; 


"If 
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"  If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  reports, 
Where  common  laws  reftrain  theprince  and  fubjeft; 
A  happy  land,  where  circulating  power 
Flows  through  each  member  of  th'  embodied  ftate; 
Sure,  not  unconfcious  of  the  mighty  blefling, 
Her  grateful  fons  fliine  bright  with  ev'ry  virtue; 
Untainted  with  the  Lost  of  Innovation; 
Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule, 
Unbroken  as  the  facred  chain  of  Nature, 
That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace.*' 

Thefe  are  Britifli  fentiments.  Above  forty 
years  ago  they  found  an  echo  in  the  bread  of 
applauding  audiences  ;  and  to  this  hour  they 
are  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  defiance  of  the 
metaphitjics  and  the  new  lights  of  certain 
politicians,  who  would  gladly  find  their  private 
advantage  in  the  difaflers  of  their  country;  a 
race  of  men,  quibus  nulla  ex  honejlo  fpes. 

The  Prologue  to  Irene  is  written  with  ele- 
gancc,  and,  in  a  peculiar  ftrain,  (hews  the 
literary  pride  and  lofty  fpirit  of  the  author* 
The  Epilogue,  we  are  told  in  a  late  publi- 
cation, was  written  by  Sir  William  Young. 
This  is  a  new  difcovery,  but  by  no  means 
probable.  When  the  appendages  to  a  Dra- 
matic 
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malic  Performance  are  not  afligned  to  a  friend, 
or  an  unknown  hand,  or  a  perfon  of  fafhion, 
they  are  always  fuppofed  to  be  written  by 
the  author  of  the  Play.  It  is  to  be  wiftied, 
however,  that  the  Epilogue  in  queftion  could 
be  transferred  to  any  other  writer.  It  is  the 
worft  Jeu  dtEfprit  that  ever  fell  from  John- 
fon's  pen*. 

An  account  of  the  various  pieces  contained 
in  this  edition,  fuch  as  mifcellaneous  tra&s, 
and  philological  diflertations,  would  lead  be- 
yond the  intended  limits  of  this  efTay.  It 
will  fuflice  to  fay,  that  they  are  the  produc- 
tions of  a  man  who  never  wanted  decorations 
of  language,  and  always  taught  his  reader  to 
think.  The  life  of  the  late  king  of  Prufiia, 
as  far  as  it  extends,  is  a  model  of  the  biojrra- 
phical  ftyle.  The  Review  of  The  Origin 
of  Evil  was,  perhaps,  written  with  afperity ; 
but  the  angry  epitaph,  which  it  provoked 
from  Soame  Jenyxs,   was  an  ill-timed  re- 

#  Dr.  Johnfon  informed  Mr.Bofwell  that  this  Epilogue 
was  written  by  Sir  Willium  Young.  See  Bol well's  Life; 
of  Johnfon,  vol.i.  p.169 — 70.  8vo.edit.  1804.  The  internal 
evidence  that  it  is  not  Johnfon's  i9  very  itrong,  particu- 
larly in  the  line,  u  But  how  the  devil/'  &c.       C. 

fentijient, 
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fentment,   unworthy  of  the  genius  of  that 
amiable  author. 

The  Rambler  may  be  confidered  as  John* 
fon's  great  work.  It  was  the  bafis  of  that 
high  reputation  which  went  on  increafing  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  The  circulation  of  thofe 
periodical  eflays  was  not,  at  firft,  equal  to 
their  merit.  They  had  not,  like  the  Speflators* 
the  art  of  charming  by  variety ;  and  indeed 
how  could  it  be  expe&ed  ?  The  wits  of 
queen  Anne's  reign  fent  their  contributions 
to  the  Spe6tator ;  and  Johnfon  flood  alone. 
A  ftage-coach,  fays  Sir  Richard  Steele,  muft 
go  forward  on  ftated  days,  whether  there  are 
pafiengers  or  not.  So  it  was  with  the  Ram- 
bler, every  Tuefday  and  Saturday,  for  two 
years.  In  this  colle&ion  Johnfon  is  the 
great  moral  teacher  of  his  countrymen  ;  his 
eflavs  form  a  body  of  ethics  ;  the  obfervations 
on  life  and  manners  are  acute  and  inftruftive; 
and  the  papers  profefledly  critical,  ferve  to 
promote  the  caufe  of  literature.  It  muft, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  a  fettled 
gloom  hangs  over  the  author's  mind ;  and  all 
the  eifays,  except  eight  or  ten,  coming  from 
the  fame  fountain-head,  no  wonder  that  they 

have 
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have  the  racinefs  of  the  foil  from  which  they 
fprang.  Of  this  uniformity  Johnfon  was 
fenfible.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  if  he  had  joined 
a  friend  or  two,  who  would  have  been  able 
to  intermix  papers  of  a  fprightly  turn,  the 
colleftion  would  have  been  more  mifcellane- 
ous,  and  by  confequence  more  agreeable  to 
the  generality  of  readers.  This  he  ufed  to 
illuftrate  by  repeating  two  beautiful  ftanzas 
from  his  own  Ode  to  Cave,  or  Sglvantts 
Urban : 

Non  ulla  Mufis  pagina  gratior, 
Quam  qu©  feveris  ludicra  jungere 
Novit,  fatigatamque  nugis 
Utilibus  recreare  mentem. 

Texente  nymphis  ferta  Lycoride, 
Rofce  ruborem  fie  viola  adjuvat 
Immifta,  fie  Iris  refulget 
JEthereis  variata  fucis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  pomp  of  di&ion, 
which  has  been  objefted  to  Johnfon,  was  firft 
aflumed  in  the  Rambler.  His  Dictionary 
was  going  on  at  the  fame  time,  and,  in  tha 
courfe  of  that  work,  as  he  grew  familiar  with 

technical 
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technical  and  fcholaftic  words,  he  thought 
that  the  bulk  of  his  readers  were  equally 
learned  ;  or  at  leaft  would  admire  the  fplen- 
dour  and  dignity  of  the  ftyle.  And  yet  it  is 
well  known,  that  he  praifed  in  Cowley  the 
eafe  and  unaffefted  ftrufture  of  the  fen- 
tences.  Cowley  may  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  thofe  who  cultivated  a  clear  and  natural 
ftyle.  Dryden,  Tillotfon,  and  Sir  William 
Temple,  followed.  Addifon,  Swift,  and  Pope, 
with  more  corre&nefs,  carried  our  language 
well  high  to  perfection.  Of  Addifon,  Johnfon 
was  ufed  to  fay,  He  is  the  Raphael  of  Effat/ 
Writers.  How  he  differed  fo  widely  from 
fuch  elegant  models  is  a  problem  not  to  be 
folved,  unlefs  it  be  true  that  he  took  an  early 
tin&ure  from  the  writers  of  the  laft  century, 
particularly  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Hence 
the  peculiarities  of  his  ftyle,  new  combina* 
tions,  fentences  of  an  unufual  ftrufture,  and 
words  derived  from  the  learned  languages* 
His  own  account  of  the  matter  is,  "  When 
u  common  words  were  lefs  pleaiing  to  the 
u  ear,  or  lefs  diitincl  in  their  fignification,  I 
u  familiarized  the  terms  of  philofophy,  by 
"  applying  them  to  popular  ideas/*  But 
he  forgot  the  obfervation  of  Dryden  :  If  too 

many 
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many  foreign  words  arc  poured  in  upon  us,  it 
looks  as  if  they  were  dejigned,  not  to  ajjift  the 
natives,  but  to  conquer  them.  There  is,  it 
muft  be  admitted,  a  fwell  of  language,  often 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  fentiment ;  but 
there  is,  in  general,  a  fulnefs  of  mind,  and 
the  thought  feems  to  expand  with  the  found 
of  the  words.  Determined  to  difcard  col* 
loquial  barbarifms  and  licentious  idioms,  he 
forgot  the  elegant  fimplicity  that  diftinguifhes 
the  writings  of  Addifon.  He  had  what  Locke 
calls  a  round-about  view  of  his  fubjefil;  and, 
though  he  was  never  tainted,  like  many 
modern  wits,  with  the  ambition  of  (hining  in 
paradox,  he  may  be  fairly  called  an  Ori- 
ginal Thinker.  His  reading  was  exten- 
five.  He  treafured  in  his  mind  whatever  was 
worthy  of  notice,  but  he  added  to  it  from  his 
own  meditation.  He  cclle&ed,  quae  reconderet, 
auQaque  promeret.  Addifon  was  not  fo  pro- 
found a  thinker.  He  was  born  to  write,  con- 
fer fe,  and  live  xzith  eafe;  and  he  found  an 
early  patron  in  Lord  Somers.  He  depended, 
however,  more  upon  a  fine  tafte  than  the 
vigour  of  his  mind.  His  Latin  Poetry  (hews, 
that  he  relifhed,  with,  a  juft  fele&ion,  all  the 
refined  and  delicate  beauties  of  the  Roman 
Vol.  I.  M  claffics ; 
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claflics ;  and,  when  he  cultivated  his  native 
language,  no  wonder  that  he  formed  that 
graceful  ftyle,  which  has  been  fo  juftly  ad- 
mired ;  fimple,  yet  elegant ;  adorned,  yet 
never  over-wrought;  rich  in  allufion,  yet  pure 
and  perfpicuous ;   correft,  without   labour ; 
and  though  fometimes  deficient  in  ftrength, 
yet  always  mufical.     His  effays,  in  general, 
are  on  the  furface  of  life ;  if  ever  original,  it 
was  in  pieces  of  humour.      Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  and  the  Tory  Fox-hunter,  need  not 
to  be  mentioned.     Johnfon  had  a  fund  of 
humour,  but  he  did  not  know  it;  nor  was  he 
willing  to  defcend  to  the  familiar  idiom  and 
the  variety  of  diftion  which  that  mode  of 
compofition   required.      The  letter,   in  the 
Rambler,  N°  12,  from  a  young    girl    that 
wants  a  place,  will  illuftrate  this  obfervation. 
Addifon  pofiefled  an  unclouded  imagination, 
alive  to  the  firft  objefts  of  nature  and  of  art. 
He  reaches  the  iublime  without  any  apparent 
effort.     When  he  tells  us,  "  If  we  confider 
**  the  fixed  ftars  as  fo  many  oceans  of  flame, 
"  that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  dif- 
"  ferent  fet  of  planets;  if  we  ftill  difcover  new 
"  firmaments  and  new  lights  that  are  funk 
M  further  in  thole  unfathomable  depths  of 

"  aether; 
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"  aether ;  we  are  loft  in  a  labyrinth  of  funs 
"  and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  mag- 
€t  nificence   and  immenfity  of  nature  ;"  the 
eafe,  with  which  this  paflage  rifes  to  unaf- 
fefted  grandeur,  is  the  fecret  charm  that  cap- 
tivates the  reader.      Johnfon  is  always  lofty; 
he  feems,  to  ufe  Dry  den's  phrafe,  to  be  o'er- 
inform'd  with  meaning,  and  his  words  do  not 
appear  to  himfelf  adequate  to  his  conception. 
He  moves  in  (late,  and  his  periods  are  always 
harmonious.     His  Oriental  Tales  are  in  the 
true  ftyle  of  Eaftern  magnificence,  and  yet 
none  of  them  are  fo  much  admired  as  the 
Vifions  of  Mirza.     In  matters  of  criticifm, 
Johnfon  is  never  the  echo  of  preceding  writers. 
He  thinks  and  decides  for  himfelf.     If  we 
except  the  Eflays  on  the  Pleafures  of  Ima- 
gination, Addifon  cannot  be  called  a  philofo- 
phical  critic.  His  moral  Eflays  are  beautiful: 
but  in  that  province  nothing  can  exceed  the 
Rambler,  though  Johnfon  ufed  to  fay,  that 
the  Eflay  on  The  burthens  of  mankind  (in  the 
Spe&ator,  N°  558)  was  the  moft  exquilite  he 
had  ever  read.     Talking  of  himfelf,  Johnfon 
faid,  "  Topham  Beauclerk  has  wit,  and  every 
"  thing  comes  from  him  with  eafe;  but  when 
"  I   fay  a  good  thing,  I  feem  to  labour." 

m  2  When 
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When  we  compare  him  with  Addifon,  the 
contraft  is  dill  ftronger.  Addifon  lends  grace 
and  ornament  to  truth;  Johnfon  gives  it  force 
and  energy.  Addifon  makes  virtue  amiable; 
Johnfon  reprefents  it  as  an  awful  duty. 
Addifon  inlinuates  himfelf  with  an  air  of 
modefty ;  Johnfon  commands  like  a  diftator; 
but  a  dictator  in  his  fplendid  robes,  not 
labouring  at  the  plough.  Addifon  is  the 
Jupiter  of  Virgil,  with  placid  ferenity  talking 
to  Venus : 


i< 


Vultu,  quo  caelum  tempeftatefque  ferenat." 


Johnfon  is  Jupiter  tonans:  he  darts  his 
lightning,  and  rolls  his  thunder,  in  the  caufe 
of  virtue  and  piety.  The  language  feems  to 
fall  fliort  of  his  ideas ;  he  pours  along,  fami- 
liarizing the  terms  of  philofophy,  with  bold 
inverfions,  and  fonorous  periods;  but  we  may 
apply  to  him  what  Pope  has  faid  of  Homer ; 
"  It  is  the  fentiment  that  fwells  and  fills  out 
"  the  diftion,  which  riles  with  it,  and  forms 
"  itfelf  about  it ;  like  glafs  in  the  furnace, 
"  which  grows  to  a  greater  magnitude,  as  the 
"  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and  the 
"  heat  more  intenfe." 

It 
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It  is  not  the  defign  of  this  companion  to 
decide  between  thefe  two  eminent  writers. 
In  matters  of  tafte  every  reader  will  chufe  for 
himfelf.  Johnfon  is  always  profound,  and  of 
courfe  gives  the  fatigue  of  thinking.  Addifon 
charms  while  he  inflrufts ;  and  writing,  as  he 
always  does,  a  pure,  an  elegant,  and  idiomatic 
ftyle,  he  may  be  pronounced  the  fafeft  model 
for  imitation. 

The  effays  written  by  Johnfon  in  the  Ad- 
venturer may  be  called  a  continuation  of  the 
Rambler.  The  Idler,  in  order  to  be  con- 
fident with  the  aflumed  chara&er,  is  written 
with  abated  vigour,  in  a  ftyle  of  eafe  and  un- 
laboured elegance.  It  is  the  Odyfley  after 
the  Iliad.  Intenfe  thinking  would  not  become 
the  Idler,  The  firft  number  prefents  a  well- 
drawn  portrait  of  an  Idler,  and  from  that 
chara&er  no  deviation  could  be  made.  Ac- 
cordingly, Johnfon  forgets  his  auftere  man- 
ner, and  plays  us  into  fenfe.  He  (till  con- 
tinues his  leftures  on  human  life,  but  he  ad- 
verts to  common  occurrences,  and  is  often 
content  with  the  topic  of  the  day.  An  ad- 
vertifement    in    the    beginning   of  the   firft 
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volume  informs  us,  that  twelve  entire  eflays 
were  a  contribution  from  different  hands. 
One  of  thefe,  N°33,  is  the  journal  of  a  Senior 
Fellow  at  Cambridge,  but,  as  Johnfon,  being 
himfelf  an  original  thinker,  always  revolted 
from  fervile  imitation,  he  has  printed  the 
piece,  with  an  apology,  importing  that  the 
journal  of  a  citizen  in  the  SpcBator  almoft 
precluded  the  attempt  of  any  fubfequent 
writer.  This  account  of  the  Idler  may  be 
clofed,  after  obferving,  that  the  author's 
mother  being  buried  on  the  23d  of  January, 
!759?  there  is  an  admirable  paper  occafioned 
by  that  event,  on  Saturday  the  27th  of  the 
fame  month,  N°  41 .  The  reader,  if  he  pleafes, 
may  compare  it  with  another  fine  paper  in 
the  Rambler,  N°,54,  on  the  conviction  that 
ruflies  on  the  mind  at  the  bed  of  a  dying 
friend. 

14  Raffelas,"  fays  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  is  a 
fpecimen  of  our  language  ftarcely  to  be  pa- 
ralleled ;  it  is  written  in  a  ftyle  refined  to  a 
degree  of  immaculate  purity,  and  difplays  the 
whole  force  of  turgid  eloquence."  One  can- 
not but  fmile  at  this  encomium.  Raffelas  is 
undoubtedly  both  elegant  and  fublime.     It  is 
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a  view  of  human  life,  difplayed,  it  mud  be 
owned,  in  gloomy  colours.  The  author's 
natural  melancholy,  deprefled,  at  the  time, 
by  the  approaching  diffolution  of  his  mother, 
darkened  the  pi&ure.  A  tale,  that  (hould 
keep  curiofity  awake  by  the  artifice  of  unex- 
pe6ted  incidents,  was  not  the  defign  of  a  mind 
pregnant  with  better  things.  He,  who  reads 
the  heads  of  the  chapters,  will  find,  that  it  is 
not  a  courfe  of  adventures  that  invites  him 
forward,  but  a  difcuffion  of  interefting  quef> 
tions;  Refle&ions  on  Human  Life;  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Imlac,  the  Man  of  Learning ;  a  Dif- 
fertation  upon  Poetry;  the  Chara&er  of  a 
wife  and  happy  Man,  who  difcourfes  with 
energy  on  the  government  of  the  paffions, 
and  on  a  fudden,  when  Death  deprives  him 
of  his  daughter,  forgets  all  his  maxims  of 
wifdom  and  the  eloquence  that  adorned  them, 
yielding  to  the  ftroke  of  affliftion  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  the  bittereft  anguilh.  It  is  by 
pi&ures  of  life,  and  profound  moral  reflection, 
that  expe&ation  is  engaged  and  gratified 
throughout  the  work.  The  Hiftory  of  the 
Mad  Aftronomer,  who  imagines  that,  for  five 
years,   he   poffeffed   the    regulation   of  the 
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weather,  and  that  the  fun  pafled  from  tropic 
to  tropic  by  his  dire£Hon,  reprefents  in  ftrik- 
ing  colours  the  fad  effefts  of  a  diftempered 
imagination.     It  becomes  the  more  affefting 
when  we  recolleft  that  it  proceeds  from  one 
who  lived  in  fear  of  the  fame  dreadful  vifita- 
tion  ;  from  one  who  fays  emphatically*  "  Of 
M  the  uncertainties  in  our  prefent  date,  the 
"  moft  dreadful  and  alarming  is  the  uncertain 
u  continuance  of  reafon."    The  enquiry  into 
the  caufe  of  madnefs,  and  the  dangerous  pre- 
valence of  imagination,  till,  in  time,  fome  par- 
ticular train  of  ideas  fixes  the  attention,  and 
the  mind  recurs  conftantly  to  the  favourite 
conception,  is  carried  on  in  a  ftrain  of  acute 
obfervation  ;  but  it  leaves  us  room  to  think 
that  the  author  was  tranfcribing  from  his  own 
apprehenfions.     The  difcourfe  on  the  nature 
of  the  foul  gives  us  all  that  philofophy  knows, 
not  without  a   tin&ure  of  fuperftition.     It 
is  remarkable  that  the  vanity  of  human  pur- 
fuits  was,  about  the  fame  time,  the  fubje6b 
that  employed  both  Johnfon  and  Voltaire ; 
but  Candide  is  the  work  of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  RafTelas,  with  all  its  fplendour  of 
eloquence,   exhibits   a  gloomy    pi&ure.     It 
1  i  ftioukL 
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fhould,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
world  has  known  the  weeping  as  well  as 
the  laughing  philofopher. 

The  Di6tionary  does  not  properly  Fall 
within  the  province  of  this  effay.  The  pre- 
face, however,  will  be  found  in  this  edition. 
He  who  reads  the  clofe  of  it,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  force  of  the  pathetic  and 
fublime,  muft  have  more  infenfibility  in  his 
compofition  than  ufually  falls  to  the  (hare  of 
a  man.  The  work  itfelf,  though  in  fome 
inftances  abufe  has  been  load,  and  in  others 
malice  has  endeavoured  to  undermine  its 
fame,  ftill  remains  the  Mount  Atlas  of 
Englifti  Literature. 

Though  ftorms  and  tempefts  thunder  on  Its  brow. 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet, 
It  (lands  unmov'd,  and  glories  in  its  height. 

That  Johnfon  was  eminently  qualified  for 
the  office  of  a  commentator  on  Shakfpeare, 
no  man  can  doubt ;  but  it  was  an  office  which 
he  never  cordially  embraced.  The  publick 
expefled  more  than  he  had  diligence  to  per- 
form ;  and  yet  his  edition  has  been  the  ground 
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on  which  every  fubfequent  commentator  has 
chofen  to  build.  One  note,  for  its  Angularity, 
may  be  thought  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
place.  Hamlet  fays,  For  if  the  fun  breed 
maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  God-kiffing 
carrion.  In  this  Warburton  difcovered  the 
origin  of  evil.  Hamlet,  he  fays,  breaks  off 
in  the  middle  of  the  fentence;  but  the  learn- 
ed commentator  knows  what  he  was  going  to 
fay,  and,  being  unwilling  to  keep  the  fecret, 
he  goes  on  in  a  train  of  philofophical  reafon- 
ing  that  leaves  the  reader  in  aftontfhment. 
Johnfon,  with  true  piety,  adopts  the  fanciful 
hypothefis,  declaring  it  to  be  a  noble  emenda- 
tion, which  almoft  fets  the  critic  on  a  level 
with  the  author.  The  general  obfervations 
at  the  end  of  the  feveral  plays,  and  the  pre- 
face, will  be  found  in  this  edition.  The  former, 
with  great  elegance  and  precifion,  give  a  fum- 
mary  view  of  each  drama.  The  preface  is  a 
traCt  of  great  erudition  and  philofophical 
criticifm. 

Johnfon's  political  pamphlets,  whatever  was 
his  motive  for  writing  them,  whether  grati- 
tude for  his  penfion,  or  the  folicitation  of 
men  in  power,  did  not  fupport  the  caufe  for 
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which  they  were  undertaken.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  a  ftyle  truly  harmonious,  and  with  his 
ufual  dignity  of  language.  When  it  is  faid 
that  he  advanced  pofitions  repugnant  to  the 
common  rights  of  mankind,  the  virulence  of 
party  may  be  fufpe&ed.  It  is,  perhaps,  true 
that  in  the  clamour  raifed  throughout  the 
kingdom  Johnfon  over-heated  his  mind  ;  but 
he  was  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  he 
was  greatly  fuperior  to  the  littlenefs  of  fpirit 
that  might  incline  him  to  advance  what  he 
did  not  think  and  firmly  believe.  In  the  Falfe 
Alarm,  though  many  of  the  mod  eminent 
men  in  the  kingdom  concurred  in  petitions 
to  the  throne,  yet  Johnfon,  having  well  fur- 
veyed  the  mafs  of  the  people,  has  given,  with 
great  humour  and  no  lefs  truth,  what  may  be 
called,  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education  of 
a  rtmonJlra.net.  On  the  fubjeft  of  Falkland's 
iflands,  the  fine  difluafive  from  too  haftily  in- 
volving the  world  in  the  calamities  of  war, 
muft  extort  applaufe  even  from  the  party 
that  wifhed,  at  that  time,  for  fcenes  of  tumult 
and  commotion.  It  was  in  the  fame  pam- 
phlet that  Johnfon  offered  battle  to  Junius  ; 
a  writer,  who,  by  the  uncommon  elegance  of 
his  ftyle,  charmed  every  reader,  though  his 
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object  was  to  inflame  the  nation  in  favour  of 
a  faction.  Junius  fought  in  the  dark;  he 
faw  his  enemy  and  had  his  full  blow ;  while 
he  himfelf  remained  fafe  in  obfcurity.  But 
let  as  not,  faid  Johnfon,  miftake  the  venom 
of  the  (haft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  The 
keen  invective  which  he  publifhed  on  that  oc« 
cafion,  promifed  a  paper  war  between  two 
combatants,  who  knew  the  ufe  of  their  wea- 
pons. A  battle  between  them  was  as  eagerly 
expected  as  between  Mendoza  and  Big  Ben, 
But  Junius,  whatever  was  his  reafon,  never 
returned  to  the  field.  He  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  has,  ever  fince,  remained  as  fecret  as  the 
man  in  the  mask  in  Voltaire's  Hiftory. 

The  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
or  Weftern  Ifies  of  Scotland  *  is  a  model  for 
fuch  as  fhall  hereafter  relate  their  travels, 
The  author  did  not  vifit  that  part  of  the 
world  in  the  character  of  an  Antiquary,  to 
am  ufe  us  with  wonders  taken  from  the  dark 
and  fabulous  ages ;  nor  as  a  Mathematician, 
to  meafure  a  degree,  and  fettle  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  the  feveral  iflands.  Thofe, 
who  expected  fuch  information,  expected  what 
was  never  intended.     In  every  work  regard 

the 
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the  writers  end.  Johnfon  went  to  fee  men 
and  manners,  modes  of  life,  and  the  progrefs 
of  civilization.  His  remarks  are  fo  artfully 
blended  with  the  rapidity  and  elegance  of  his 
narrative,  that  the  reader  is  inclined  to  wifli, 
as  Johnfon  did  with  regard  to  Guay,  that 
to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels,  had  been  mora 
of  his  employment. 

As  to  Johnfon's  Parliamentary  Debates, 
nothing  with  propriety  can  be  laid  in  this 
place.  They  are  collefted  in  two  volumes 
by  Mr.  Stockdale,  and  the  flow  of  eloquence 
which  runs  through  the  feveral  fpeeches  is 
fuflficiently  known. 

It  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  mention  two  more 
volumes,  which  may  form  a  proper  fupplc- 
ment  to  this  edition.  They  contain  a  fet  of 
Sermons  left  for  publication  by  John  Tay- 
lor, LL.  D.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Hayes,  who 
u(hered  thefe  Difcourfes  into  the  world,  has 
not  given  them  as  the  compofition  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  All  he  could  fay  for  his  departed 
friend  was,  that  he  left  them  in  filence  among 
his  papers.  Mr.  Hayes  knew  them  to  be  the 
produ&ion  of  a  fuperior  mind;  and  the  writer 
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of  thefe  Memoirs  owes  it  to  the  candour  of 
that  elegant  fcholar,  that  he  is  now  warranted 
to  give  an  additional  proof  of  Johnfon's  ar- 
dour in  the  caufe  of  piety,  and  every  moral 
duty.  The  laft  difcourfe  in  the  collection  was 
intended  to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Taylor  at 
the  funeral  of  Johnfon's  wife;  but  that  Re- 
verend gentleman  declined  the  office,  becaufe, 
as  he  told  Mr.  Hayes,  the  praife  of  the  de- 
ceafed  was  too  much  amplified.  He,  who 
reads  the  piece,  will  find  it  a  beautiful  moral 
leflbn,  written  with  temper,  and  no  where 
over-charged  with  ambitious  ornaments.  The 
reft  of  the  Difcourfes  were  the  fund,  which 
Dr.  Taylor,  from  time  to  time,  carried  with 
him  to  his  pulpit.  He  had  the  largest 
Bull  *  in  England,  and  fome  of  the  bed 
Sermons. 

We  come  now  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
a  work  undertaken  at  the  age  of  feventy,  yet 
the  mod  brilliant,  and  certainly  the  mott 
popular,  of  all  our  Authors  writings.  For 
this  performance  he  needed  little  preparation. 

*  See  Johnfon's  Letters  from  Afbbourne,  in  Vol.  XII. 
of  this  edition. 

Attentive 
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Attentive  always  to  the  hiftory  of  letters,  and 
by  his  own  natural  bias  fond  of  biography, 
he  was  the  more  willing  to  embrace  the  pro- 
pofition  of  the  Bookfellers.  He  was  verfed 
in  the  whole  body  of  Englifti  Poetry,  and  his 
Juiles  of  criticifm  were  fettled  with  precifion. 
The  diflertation,  in  the  Life  of  Cowley,  on 
the  metaphyfical  Poets  of  the  laft  century, 
has  the  attra&ion  of  novelty  as  well  as  found 
obfervation.  The  writers  who  followed  Dr. 
Donne,  went  in  queft  of  fomething  better 
than  truth  and  nature.  As  Sancho  fays  in 
Don  Quixote,  they  wanted  better  bread  than 
is  made  with  wheat.  They  took  pains  to  be- 
wilder themfelves,  and  were  ingenious  for  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  err.  In  Johnfon's  re- 
view of  Cowley's  works,  falfe  wit  is  detefled 
in  all  its  lhapes,  and  the  Gothic  tafte  for 
glittering  conceits,  and  far-fetched  allufions, 
is  exploded,  never,  it  is  hoped,  to  revive 
again. 

An  author  who  has  publifhed  his  obferva- 
tions  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  John- 
fon,  fpeaking  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  fays, 
"  Thefe  compofitions,  abounding  in  ftrong 
"  and  acute  remark,  and  with  many  fine  and 
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even  fublime  parages,  have  uuqueftionably 
tc  great  merit;  but  if  they  be  regarded  merely 
c<  as  containing  narrations  of  the  lives,  deli- 
cc  neations  of  the  characters,  and  ftri&ures  of 
"  the  feverai  authors,  they  are  far  from  being 
"  always  to  be  depended  on/*  He  adds, 
**  The  characters  are  fometimes  partial,  and 
"  there  is  fometimes  too  much  malignity 
"  of  mifreprefentation,  to  which,  perhaps* 
"  may  be  joined  no  inconfiderable  portion  of 
**  erroneous  criticifm."  The  feverai  claufes 
of  this  cenfure  delerve  to  be  anfwered  as  fully 
as  the  limits  of  this  effay  will  permit* 

In  the  firfl  place,  the  fa&s  are  related  upon 
the  bed  intelligence,  and  the  bed  vouchers 
that  could  be  gleaned,  after  a  great  lapfe  of 
time.  Probability  was  to  be  inferred  from 
fuch  materials  as  could  be  procured,  and  no 
man  better  underftood  the  nature  of  hiftorical 
evidence  than  Dr.  Johnfon ;  no  man  was 
more  religiouily  an  ohferver  of  truth.  If  his 
lliftory  is  any  where  defective,  it  muft  be  im- 
puted to  the  want  of  better  information,  and 
the  errors  of  uncertain  tradition. 

Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  famae  prelabitur  aura. 

if 
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If  the  ftri&ures  on  the  works  of  the  various 
authors  are  not  always  fatisfa&ory,  and  if 
erroneous  criticiftn  may  fornerimes  be  faf- 
pe&ed,  who  can  hope  that  in  matters  of  tafte 
all  (hall  agree  ?  The  inftances  in  which  the 
public  mind  has  differed  from  the  portions 
advanced,  by  the  author,  are  few  in  number. 
It  has  been  faid,  that  juftice  has  not  been 
done  to  Swift;  that  Gray  and  Prior  are  under- 
valued ;  and  that  Gray  has  been  harfhly 
treated.  This  charge,  perhaps,  ought  not  to 
be  difputed.  Johnfon,  it  is  well  known,  had 
conceived  a  prejudice  againft  Swift.  His 
friends  trembled  for  him  when  he  was  writing 
that  life,  but  were  pleafed,  at  laft,  to  fee  it 
executed  with  temper  and  moderation.  As 
to  Prior,  it  is  probable  that  he  gave  his  real 
opinion,  but  an  opinion  that  will  not  be 
adopted  by  men  of  lively  fancy.  With  regard 
to  Gray,  when  he  condemns  the  apoftrophe, 
in  which  Father  Thames  is  defired  to  tell 
who  drives  the  hoop,  or  toffes  the  ball,  and 
then  adds,  that  Father  Thames  had  no  better 
means  of  knowing  than  himfelf;  when  he 
compares  the  abrupt  beginning  of  the  iirft 
ftanza  of  the  bard  to  the  ballad  of  Johnny 
Armstrong,  "  1$  there  ever  a  man  in  all 
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"  Scotland  ;,f  there  are,  perhaps,  few  friends 
of  Johnfon,  who  would  not  wifti  to  blot  out 
both  the  paflages.  It  may  be  queftioned 
whether  the  remarks  on  Pope's  Eflhy  on 
Man  can  be  received  without  great  caution. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Croufaz, 
a  profeflbr  in  Switzerland,  eminent  for  his 
Treatife  of  Logic,  ftarted  up  a  profefled 
enemy  to  that  poem.  Johnfon  fays,  "  his 
41  mind  was  one  of  thofe,  in  which  philofophy 
"  and  piety  are  happily  united.  He  looked 
44  with  diftruft  upon  all  metaphyfical  fyftems 
44  of  theology,  and  was  perfuaded,  that  the 
44  pofitions  of  Pope  were  intended  to  draw 
"  mankind  away  from  Revelation,  and  to  re* 
prefent  the  whole  courfe  of  things  as  a  ne- 
ceflary  concatenation  of  indiflbluble  fa- 
tality." This  is  not  the  place  for  a  con- 
troverfy  about  the  Leibnitzian  fyftem.  War- 
burton,  with  all  the  powers  of  his  large  and 
comprehenfive  mind,  publiihed  a  Vindication 
of  Pope  ;  and  yet  Johnfon  fays,  that  4<  in 
44  many  paflages  a  religious  eye  may  eafily 
44  difcover  expreflions  not  very  favourable  to 
44  morals,  or  to  liberty."  This  fentence  is 
fevere,  and,  perhaps,  dogmatical.  Croufaz 
wrote  an  Examen  of  The  Essay  on  Man, 

and 
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and  afterwards  a  Commentary  on  every  re- 
markable paflage ;  and  though  it  now  appears 
that  Mrsi  Elizabeth  Cartar  tranflated  the 
foreign  Critic,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Johnfon 
encouraged  the  work,  and,  perhaps,  imbibed 
thofe  early  prejudices  which  adhered  to  him 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  (huddered  at  the 
idea  of  irreligion.  Hence  we  are  told  in  the 
life  of  Pope,  •'  Never  were  penury  of  know- 
"  ledge  and  vulgarity  of  fentiment  fo  happily 
•*  difguifed  ;  Pope,  in  the  chair  of  wifdom, 
u  tells  much  that  every  man  knows,  and  much 
"  that  he  did  not  know  himfelf ;  and  gives  us 
"  comfort  in  the  pofition,  that  though  mans 
"  a  fool,  yet  God  is  wife ;  that  human  ad- 
"  vantages  are  unliable ;  that  our  true  honour 
"  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to  a6l  it 
"  well ;  that  virtue  only  is  our  own,  and  that 
"  happinefs  is  always  in  our  power.  The 
"  reader*  when  he  meets  all  this  in  its  new 
"  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his 
"  mother  and  his  nurfe."  But  may  it  not  be 
faid,  that  every  iyftem  of  ethics  muft  or  ought 
to  terminate  in  plain  and  general  maxims  for 
the  ufe  of  life  ?  and,  though  in  fuch  axioms 
do  difcovery  is  made,  does  not  the  beauty  of 
the  moral  theory  confift  in  the  premifes,  and 
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the  chain  of  reafoning  that  leads  to  the  con- 
clufion  ?  May  not  truth,  ad  Johnfon  himfelf 
fays,  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  a  new  train 
of  intermediate  images?  Pope's  doftrine  about 
the  ruling  paflion  does  not  feem  to  be  refuted 
though  it  is  called,  in  harfti  terms,  pernicious 
as  well  as  falfe,  tending  to  eftablifli  a  kind  of 
moral  predeftination,  or  over-ruling  principle, 
which  cannot  be  refilled.  But  Johnfon  was 
too  eafily  alarmed  in  the  caufe  of  religion. 
Organized  as  the  human  race  is,  individuals 
have  different  inlets  of  perception,  different 
powers  of  mind,  and  different  fenfations  of 
pleafure  and  pain. 

All  fprcad  their  charms,  but  charm  not  all  alike, 
On  different  fenfes  different  obje&s  ftrike : 
Hence  different  paflions  more  or  lefs  inflame, 
As  ftrong  or  weak  the  organs  of  the  frame* 
And  hence  one  maiter-partion  in  die  breaft, 
Like  Aaron's  ierpent,  iwallows  up  the  reft. 

Brumoy  fays,  Pafcal  from  his  infancy  felt 
himfelf  a  geometrician  ;  and  Vandyke,  in  like 
manner,  was  a  painter.  Shakfpeare,  who  of 
all  poets  had  the  deepeft  infight  into  human 
nature,  was  aware  of  a  prevailing  bias  in  the 
1 1  operations 
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operations  of  every  mind.  By  him  we  are 
told,  "  Majierlefs  paffionfways  us  to  thz  mood 
"  of  what  it  likes  or  loaths" 

It  remains  to  enquire,  whether  in  the  lives 
before  us  the  charaSers  are  partial,  and  too 
often  drawn  with  malignity  of  mifreprefenta* 
tion.  To  prove  this  it  is  alleged,  that  Johnfon 
has  mifreprefented  the  circumllances  relative 
to  the  tranflation  of  the  firft  Iliad,  and  mali- 
cioufly  afcribed  that  performance  to  Addifon, 
inftead  of  Tickdll,  with  too  much  reliance  on 
the  testimony  of  Pope,  taken  from  the  account 
in  the  papers  left  by  Mr.  Spence,  For  a  re* 
futation  of  the  fallacy  imputed  to  Addifon, 
we  are  referred  to  a  note  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica>  written  by  the  late  Judge  Black* 
Jione,  who,  it  is  faid,  examined  the  whole 
matter  with  accuracy,  and  found  that  the 
firft  regular  ftatement  of  the  accufalion  againft 
Addifon  was  publilhed  by  llutfhead,  in  his 
Life  of  Pope,  from  the  materials  which  he 
received  from  Dr.  Warburton,  But,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  learned  Judge,  whole 
talents  deferve  all  praife,  this  account  is  by 
no  means  accurate, 
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Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  a  dedication  of  the 
Comedy  of  the  Drummer  to  Mr.  Oongreve, 
gave  the  firft  infight  into  that  bufinefs.  He 
fays,  in  a  ftile  of  anger  and  refentment,  "  If 
u  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Tickell)  thinks  him- 
"  felf  injured,  I  will  allow  I  have  wronged 
w  him  upon  this  iflue,  that  (if  the  reputed 
"  tranflator  of  the  firft  book  of  Homer  (hall 
pleafe  to  give  us  another  book)  there  fhall 
appear  another  good  judge  in  poetry,  be- 
fides  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  who  lhall  like 
11  it."  The  authority  of  Steele  outweighs  all 
opinions  founded  on  vain  conjefture,  and,  in- 
deed, feems  to  be  decifive,  fince  we  do  not 
find  that  Tickell,  though  warmly  prefled, 
thought  proper  to  vindicate  himfelf. 

But  the  grand  proof  of  Johnfon's  malig- 
nity is  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 
the  charafter  and  condufit  of  Milton.  To 
enforce  this  charge  has  wearied  fophiftry,  and 
exhaufted  the  invention  of  a  party.  What 
they  cannot  deny,  they  palliate ;  what  they 
cannot  prove,  they  fay  is  probable.  But  why 

all 
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all  this  rage  againft  Dr.  Johnfon  ?  Addifon, 
before  him,  bad  faid  of  Milton : 

Oh  !  had  the  Poet  ne'er  prophan'd  his  pen, 
To  varnifli  o'er  the  guilt  of  faithlefs  men  ! 

And  had  not  Johnfon  an  equal  right  to  avow 
his  fentiments !  Do  his  enemies  claim  a  prU 
vilege  to  abufe  whatever  is  valuable  to  Engliih- 
men,  either  in  Church  or  State  ?  and  muft 
the  liberty  of  unlicensed  piunting  be 
denied  to  the  friends  of  the  Britifli  con- 
ilitution  ? 

It  is  unneceflary  to  purfue  the  argument 
through  all  its  artifices,  fince,  difmantled  of 
ornament  and  feducing  language,  the  plain 
truth  may  be  dated  in  a  narrow  compafs. 
Johnfon  knew  that  Milton  was  a  republican  ; 
he  fays,  "  an  acrimonious  and  furly  republi- 
u  can,  for  which  it  is  not  known  that  he  gave 
"  any  better  reafon,  than  that  a  popular  go- 
44  vernment  was  the  mod  frugal  ;  for,  the 
H  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  fet  up  an 
M  ordinary  commonwealth."  Johnfon  knew 
that  Milton  talked  aloud  "  of  the  danger  of 
*4  re-admitting  kingship  in  this  nation;" 
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and  when  Milton  adds,  "  that  a  common- 
"  wealth  was  commended,  or  rather  en  join- 
"  ed,  by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  to  all  Chriftians, 
*c  not  without  a  remarkable  difallowance,  and 
"  the  brand  of  Gentilifm  ypoN  kingship," 
Johnfon  thought  him  no  better  than  a  wild 
enthufiaft.  He  knew  as  well  as  Miltoo,  M  that 
u  the  happinefs  of  a  nation  muft  needs  be 
€l  firmeft  and  certaineft  in  a  full  and  free 
"  council  of  their  own  ele&ing,  where  no  fingle 
u  perfon,  but  reafon  only,  fways ;"  but  the 
example  of  all  the  republics,  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  gave  him  no  room  to 
hope  that  reason  only  would  be  heard.  He 
knew  that  the  republican  form  of  govern* 
xnent,  having  little  or  no  complication,  and 
no  confonance  of  parts  by  a  nice  mechanifm 
forming  a  regular  whole,  was  too  fimple  to  be 
beautiful   even  in   theory.      In  pra&ice  it, 
perhaps,  never  exifted.     In  its  mod  flourifli- 
ing  Hate,  at  Athens,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  it 
was  a  conftant  fcene  of  tumult  and  com- 
motion.    From  the  mifchiefs  of  a  wild  de- 
mocracy, the  progrefs  has  ever  been  to  the 
dominion  of  an  ariftocracy ;  and  the  word 
arijlocracy  fatally  includes  the  boldeft  and 
moft  turbulent  citizens,  who  rife  by  their 
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crimes,  and  call  themfelves  the  beft  men  in 
the  ftate.  By  intrigue,  by  cabal,  artd  faftion, 
a  pernicious  obligarchy  is  fure  to  fucceed,  and 
end  at  laft  in  the  tyranny  of  a  fingle  ruler. 
Tacitus,  the  great  mafter  of  political  wifdom, 
faw,  under  the  mixed  authority  of  king, 
nobles,  and  people,  a  better  form  of  govern- 
ment than  Milton's  boafted  republic;  and 
what  Tacitus  admired  in  theory,  but  defpair- 
ed  of  enjoying,  Johnfon  faw  eftablilhed  in  this 
country.  He  knew  that  it  had  been  over* 
turned  by  the  rage  of  frantic  men ;  but  he 
knew  that,  after  the  iron  rod  of  Cromwell's 
ufurpation,  the  conftitution  was  once  more 
reftored  to  its  firft  principles.  Monarchy  was 
eftablifhed,  and  this  country  was  regenerated. 
It  was  regenerated  a  fecond  time  at  the  Re* 
volution :  the  rights  of  men  were  then  defined, 
and  the  bleflings  of  good  order  and  civil 
liberty  have  been  ever  lince  diffufed  through 
the  whole  community. 

The  peace  and  happinefs  of  fociety  were 
what  Dr.  Johnfon  had  at  heart.  He  knew 
that  Milton  called  his  defence  of  the  Resfi- 
cides  a  defence  of  the  people  of  England,  but, 
however  glolled  and  varnilhed,  he  thought 

it 
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it  an  apology  for  murder.  Had  ihe  men,  who, 
under  a  (how  of  liberty,  brought  their  king 
to  the  fcaffold,  proved  by  their  fubfequent 
conduft,  that  the  public  good  infpired  their 
actions,  the  end  might  have  given  fome 
fan&ion  to  the  means ;  but  ufurpation  and 
flavery  followed.  Milton  undertook  the  office 
of  fecretary  under  the  defpotic  power  of 
Cromwell,  offering  the  incenfe  of  adulation  to 
his  mafter,  with  the  titles  of  DireStor  of  public 
Councils,  the  Leader  of  unconquered  Armies, 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  Milton  declared, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  nothing  is  more  pleafng 
to  God,  or  more  agreeable  to  reafon,  than  that 
the  higheji  mind  Jliould  have  the  fovereign 
power.  In  this  ftrain  of  fervile  flattery  Milton 
gives  us  the  right  divine  of  tyrants.  But  it 
feems,  in  the  fame  piece,  he  exhorts  Cromwell 
not  to  defert  thofe  great  principles  of  li- 
berty which  he  had  profefled  to  efpoufe ; 
for,  it  would  be  a  grievous  enormity,  if, 
after  having  fuccefsfully  oppofed  tyranny, 
*'  he  mould  himfelf  aft  the  part  of  a  tyrant, 
"  and  betrayed  the  caufe  that  he  had  de» 
M  fended."  This  defertion  of  every  honeft 
principle  the  advocate  for  liberty  lived  to  fee. 
Cromwell  afted  the  tyrant;  and,  with   vile 
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hypocrify*  told  the  people,  that  he  had  con- 
futed the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  would  have  it 
fo.  Milton  took  an  under  part  in  the  tragedy. 
Did  that  become  the  defender  of  the  people 
of  England  ?  Brutus  faw  his  country  en- 
flaved  ;  he  ftruck  the  blow  for  freedom,  and 
he  died  with  honour  in  the  caufe.  Had  he 
lived  to  be  a  fecretary  under  Tiberius,  what 
would  now  be  faid  of  his  memory  ? 

But  ftill,  it  feems,  the  prcititution  with 
which  Milton  is  charged,  fince  it  cannot  be 
defended,  is  to  be  retorted  on  the  chara&er 
of  Jobnfon.  For  this  purpofe  a  book  has  been 
publifhed,  called  Remarks  on  Dr.  John  foil's 
Life  of  Milton ;  to  which  are  added  Milton  s 
Tractate  of  Education,  and  Arcopagitica.  In 
this  laboured  traft  we  are  told,  "  There  is 
**  one  performance  afcribed  to  the  pen  of  the 
M  Do&or,  where  the  proftitution  is  of  fo  fin- 
"  gular  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
"  feleft  an  adequate  motive  for  it  out  of  the 
"  mountainous  heap  of  conje6tural  caufes  of 
*4  human  paflions  or  human  caprice.  It  is 
"  the  fpeech  of  the  late  unhappy  Dr.  AYilliam 
"  Docld,  when  he  was  about  to  hear  the  fen- 
"  tence  of  the  law  pronounced  upon  him,  in 
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44  confequence  of  an  indiftment  for  forgery, 
44  The  voice  of  the  publick  has  given  the 
"  honour  of  manufa&uring  this  fpeech  to 
"  Dr.  Johnfon ;  and  the  ftyle  and  configura* 
44  tion  of  the  fpeech  itfelf  confirm  the  imputa- 
44  tion.  But  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  divine 
41  what  could  be  his  motive  for  accepting  the 
44  office.  A  man,  to  exprefs  the  precife  ftate 
44  of  mind  of  another,  about  to  be  deftined  to 
44  an  ignominious  death  for  a  capital  crime, 
41  fliould,  one  would  imagine,  have  fome  con- 
44  fcioufnefs,  that  he  himfelf  had  incurred 
44  fome  guilt  of  the  fame  kind/'  In  all  the 
fchools  of  fophiftry  is  there  to  be  found  fo 
vile  an  argument  ?  In  the  purlieus  of  Grub* 
ilreet  is  there  fuch  another  mouthful  of  dirt  ? 
in  the  whole  quiver  of  Malice  is  there  fo  en- 
venomed a  fliaft  ? 

After  this  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  certain, 
clafs  of  men  will  talk  no  more  of  Johnfon's 
malignity.  The  laft  apology  for  Milton  is, 
that  headed  according  to  his  principles.  But 
Johnfon  thought  thofe  principles  deteftable  ; 
pernicious  to  the  conftitution  in  Church  and 
State,  deftru&ive  of  the  peace  of  fociety,  and 
hoftile  to  the  great  fabric  of  civil  policy,  which 

the 
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the  wifdom  of  ages  has  taught  every  Briton 
to  revere,  to  love,  and  cherilh.  He  reckoned 
Milton  in  that  clafs  of  men,  whom  the  Roman 
hiftorian  fays,  when  they  want,  by  a  fudden 
convulfion,  to  overturn  the  government,  they 
roar  and  clamour  for  liberty ;  if  they  fucceed, 
they  deftroy  liberty  itfelf.  Ut  imperium  evcr- 
tantj  Libcrtatcm  pmfcrunt ;  fi  perverterint, 
Ubertatem  ipfam  aggredientur.  Such  were 
the  fentiments  of  Dr.  Johnfon  ;  and  it  may 
be  afked,  in  the  language  of  Bolingbroke, 
u  Are  thefe  fentiments,  which  any  man,  who 
u  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  circumftances, 
u  in  any  iituation,  ought  to  be  alhamed  or 
"  afraid  to  avow  ?"  Johnfon  has  done  ample 
juftice  to  Milton's  poetry :  the  Criticifm  on 
Paradife  Loft  is  a  fublime  compofition.  Had 
he  thought  the  author  as  good  and  pious  a 
citizen  as  Dr.  Watts,  he  would  have  been 
ready,  notwithftanding  his  non-conformity,  to 
do  equal  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  man. 

It  is  now  time  to  clofe  this  Effhv,  which  the 
author  fears  has  been  drawn  too  much  into 
length.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  feeble 
as  it  may  be,  he  thought  himfelf  perform- 
ing the  laft  human  office  to  the  memory 
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ot  a  friend,  whom  be  loved,  efteemed,  and 
honoured. 

His  faltem  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere.  — — 

The  author  of  thefe  Memoirs  has  been 
anxious  to  give  the  features  of  the  man,  and 
the  true  chara&er  of  the  author.  He  has  not 
fuffered  the  hand  of  partiality  to  colour  his 
excellences  with  too  much  warmth ;  nor  has 
he  endeavoured  to  throw  his  Angularities  too 
much  into  the  ihade.  Dr.  Johnfon's  failings 
mav  well  be  forgiven  for  the  fake  of  his  virtues* 
His  defeats  were  fpots  in  the  fun.  His  piety, 
his  kind  affe&ions,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his 
heart,  prefent  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 
His  works  ftill  remain  a  monument  of  genius 
and  of  learning.  Had  he  written  nothing 
but  what  is  contained  in  this  edition,  the 
quantity  {hews  a  life  fpent  in  ftudy  and  me- 
ditation. If  to  this  we  added  the  labour  of 
his  Dictionary  and  other  various  produftions, 
it  may  be  fairly  allowed,  as  he  ufed  to  fay  of 
himfelf,  that  he  has  written  his  fliare.  In 
the  volumes  here  prefented  to  the  Publick, 
the  reader  will  find  a  perpetual  fource  of 
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pleafure  and  inftru&ion.  With  due  precaution* 
authors  may  learn  to  grace  their  ftyle  with 
elegance,  harmony,  and  precifion  ;  they  may 
be  taught  to  think  with  vigour  and  perfpicuity; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  by  a  diligent  at- 
tention to  thefe  books  all  may  advance  in 
virtue. 
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